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NOTE. 


The twenty-fourth volume of the present series contains the records of 
the Proceedings of April 8 and October 21, 1914. 

The reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence W. Bowen 
and Waldo Lincoln. 

Papers have been received from George Emery Littlefield, Roland B. 
Dixon, Justin H. Smith, Albert C. Bates, William Coolidge Lane, Thomas 
Willing Balch and Charles M. Andrews. 

At the end of the volume is printed the second installment of the Bib- 
liography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, covering the States al- 
phabetically from Kentucky to Maine, prepared by Clarence S. 
Brigham. 

Obituary notices of the following deceased members appear in this 
volume: Adolph Francis Bandelier, Robert Alonzo Brock, Ralph Charles 
Henry Catterall, Alexander Francis Chamberlain, Alcée Fortier, John 
Green, Don Gleason Hill, William Nelson and Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
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New Orleans, La. 
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New Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
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ArTHUR PRENTICE Ruae, LL.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
MARSHALL Howarp . . . New York, N. Y. 
ALFRED Marston Tozzer, Pxo.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
April, 1909. 
SaMuEL Morris Conant, . . . . Pawtucket, R. I. 
Witrrep Harotp Munro, L.H.D., Providence, R. I. 
Justin Harvey Smitu, LL.D., . . Boston, Mass. 
October, 1909. 
HERMAN VANDENBURG AMES, PH.D., . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Epwarp Everett Ayer, . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Hrram Brneuam, P#.D., . . . . New Haven, Conn. 
Henry WINCHESTER CUNNINGHAM, A.B., Manchester, Mass. 
Rotanp BurraGe Drxon, Px.D.,. . Cambridge, Mass. 
FrRaNK Farnum Dresser, A.M., . . Worcester, Mass. 
ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. SHepHerRD Knapp, D.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
April, 1910. 


GaILLaRD Hunt, . Washington, D. C. 
ArcHER Mitton Huntineton, A.M., New York, N. Y. 


BaRRETT WENDELL, Litr.D., . . . Boston, Mass. 
ALBERT HENRY WuHiITIN, . . . Whitinsville, Mass. 
October, 1910. 

ALBERT CaRLOs BaTes,. . . . . Hartford, Conn. 
Grorce Francis Dow,. . . Salem, Mass. 
CuaRLEs Evans,. . . . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Homer Gace, M.D., . . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
SaMUEL VERPLANCK HorrMann, . . New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Henry ArnswortH Parker, A.M., Cambridge, Mass. 
Miiuiean Stoane, LL.D., . Princeton, N. J. 
April, 1911. 
Tomas LL.B., . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joun Spencer Bassett, Pu.D., . Northampton,Mass. 
ARCHIBALD Cary CoourpGe, Px.D., . Boston, Mass. 
Cart Russett Fiso, Pu.D., .. Madison, Wis. 


Joun Houuapay Latang, Pa.D., . . Baltimore, Md. 
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April, 1912. 


CLARENCE WALWORTH ALvorp, Pu.D., 


Livineston Davis, A.B., 

ArcHER Butter A.M., 
GrorceE Emery A.B., 
CuarLes Henry TayY.or, JR., . 


October, 1912. 


Wruuiam Arcurpatp Dunninea, LL.D., 


Urbana, 
Milton, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


SaMUEL WHITAKER PENNYPACKER, LL.D., 
Pennypacker’s Mills, Pa. 


Howarp Tart, LL.D., 
Lyon GarDINER TYLER, LL.D., 


October, 1913. 


HERBERT EvGene Botton, Pu. D., 
Rev. HERBERT EpwiIn LOMBARD, 
BERNARD CHRISTIAN STEINER, Pu. D., 
Wooprow Witson, LL.D., . 


April, 1914. 


Howarp Cuaprn, A.B., 
SaMvuEL Exrot Morison, Px.D., 
GRENVILLE HowLaNnp NOokcRoss, . 
GrorGcE ARTHUR PurmpTon, LL.D., 
ALEXANDER SAMUEL SALLEY, JR., . 


October, 1914, 


JessE WALTER FewxeEs, Pu.D., 
Tuomas Hovey Gace, LL.B., 
Ottis Grant HAMMOND, . 
CHARLES Francis JENNEY, LL.B., 
LuTHER SAMUEL LIVINGSTON, 
WiLL1AM PENDLETON PALMER, 
Mito Mitton Quatre, Pu.D., . 


New Haven, Conn. 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 


Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Concord, N. H. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Madison, Wis. 
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FOREIGN MEMBERS. 


ARGENTINA. 
April, 1910. 
NAME 
Juan B. AMBROSETTI, 


SamMuEL A. LAFonE QuEvEDO, M.A., . 


BOLIVIA. 
April, 1910. 


MaNvEL VicENTE BALLIVIAN, . 
BRAZIL. 
April, 1910. 

Jose Cartos Ropricuez, LL.B., . 
CANADA. 
April, 1908. 

NarcissE-Eutrope Dionne, LL.D., 
April, 1910. 


ArtTuur Greorce Dovearty, Lirtt.D., . 


Lawson Grant, A.M., 
Wiu1am Woop, D.C.L., 


October, 1910. 
Grorce McKinnon Wrong, A.M., 
CHILE. 
April, 1909. 
Jose Torrpio MEDINA, . 
ECUADOR. 
April, 1910. 
FepErico GoNnzALEZ SUAREZ, 


RESIDENCE 


Buenos Aires. 
La Plata. 


La Paz. 


Rio de Janeiro. 


Quebec. 


Ottawa. 
Kingston. 
Quebec. 


Toronto. 


Santiago de Chile. 


Quito. 
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FRANCE. 
October, 1896. 


Henry VIGNAUD, . 


GERMAN EMPIRE. 
April, 1875. 
Orro Keer, Pu.D., 
April, 1893. 
JOHANNES ConraD, LL.D., . 
April, 1910. 


Epuarp Seer, Pu.D., : 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
April, 1882. 
Rr. Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., . 
October, 1892. 


CuHarLes Harpine Firtn, Litt.D., 
Pavut Vinocraporr, LL.D., 


October, 1894. 
Houspert Hatt, 

October, 1901. 
Str Artour Hersert Cuurcnu, D.Sc., 


October, 1910. 
ALFRED PEercIvAL MAUDSLAY, . 

October, 1913. 
VerRE LANGFORD OLIVER, 


HOLLAND. 
October, 1895. 


JoHaNN CuristopH L.H.D., 


Bagneux, Seine. 


Stuttgart. 


Halle. 


Berlin. 


Sussex. 


Oxford. 
Oxford. 


London. 


Shelsley, 
Kew Gardens. 


London. 


Sunninghill. 


Utrecht. 
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MEXICO. 
April, 1887. 
Epwarp HERBERT THOMPSON, . . Mérida, Yucatan. 
October, 1890. 
Nicotas Leon, Pa.D., . . . . . Mexico. 
October, 1904. 
Davin CasarREs, A.B., . . . . . Mérida, Yucatan. 
April, 1907. 
April, 1910. 
ANTONIO PENAFIEL, . . . . . . Mexico. 
NORWAY. 
October, 1906. 
Roatp AMUNDSEN, . .. . . . Christiania. 
PERU. 
October, 1912. 
Freperico Atronso Pezer, LL.D., . Washington, D. C. 
PORTUGAL. 
October, 1906. 
BERNARDINO Macwapo,. . . Lisbon. 
WEST INDIES. 
April, 1912. 


FrRaNK CUNDALL,. . . . . . Kingston, Jamaica. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS. 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


NAME. 


*CHARLES Francis Apams, LL.D., 
Grorce Burton Apams, Lirtr.D., 


Henry Apams, LL.D., 


CLARENCE WALWORTH ALVORD, PH. D., 
HERMAN VANDENBURG AMEs, Pu.D., 


Rev. JosEpH ANDERSON, D.D., 


CuarRLEs McLean ANDREws, Pu.D., 


JaMES BurRILL ANGELL, LL.D., 
Epwarp Everett AYER, 

Tuomas Batcu, LL.B., 
“Simeon Espen Batpwin, LL.D., 


Husert Howe Bancrort, A.M.., 


*EpmMunD Barton, 
Joun SPENCER Bassett, Pu.D., 
*ALBERT CARLOS BaTEs, 


RESIDENCE. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Urbana, III. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodmont, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Haven, Conn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 


. Northampton,Mass. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Portland, Me. 
New Orleans, La. 
Washington, D. C. 
New Haven, Conn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


James Puinney Baxter, Litt.D., 
BEER, 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, ta D., 
Hiram BincuaM, Pu.D., 

KEENEY Brxsy, LL.D., 
GreorcE Husparp BLAKESLEE, Pu.D., 
Buss, A.M., 
Franz Boas, Pu.D., New York, N. Y. 
HERBERT EUGENE Bouron, Pu. D., Berkeley, Cal. 
*CHARLES PICKERING BowpiITCcH, A. M., Boston, Mass. 
*CLARENCE WINTHROP Bowen, Pu.D., New York, N. Y. 
CLARENCE SAUNDERS BricHaM, A.M., Worcester, Mass. 
Avucustus GrorGcEe Butiock, A.M., Worcester, Mass. 
GrorcE Lincotn Burr, LL.D., Ithaca, N. Y. 
CLARENCE Monroe Burton, A.M., Detroit, Mich. 
Lucren Carr, A.M., Cambridge, Mass. 


* Life members. 
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*EpwarRp CHANNING, Pu.D., 
*Howarp Mitiar Cuaplin, A.B., 
RevuBEN Couton, A.B., 

SamMvuEL Morris Conant, 
*ARCHIBALD Cary CooLincE, Pu.D., . 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 


*Henry WINCHESTER CUNNINGHAM, A.B., Manchester, Mass. 


*ANDREW McFaruanp Davis, A.M., . 
Horace Davis, LL.D., . 
*Livincston Davis, A.B., 

*Francis HensHaw Dewey, A.M., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Milton, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


*FRANKLIN BowpitcH Dexter, Litt.D., New Haven, Conn. 


Rotanp BurraGE Dixon, Pu.D., . 
Grorce Francis Dow, . 

Frank Farnum Dresser, A.M.., 
CrypE Avueustus Duniway, Pu.D., 


Dunnina, LL.D., 


THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN DwIGhHT, . 
Witserrorce Eames, A.M., 

*Henry Hersert Epes, A.M., 
Epmunp ArtTHuR ENGtErR, LL.D., 
CHARLES EVANS, . 

Max Farranp, Pu.D., 

Jesse WALTER Fewkes, Pu.D., 

Cart Fisu, Pu.D., 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 8, 1914, IN ELLIS HALL AT 
THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
BUILDING, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Society was called to 
order by President Lincoln, in Ellis Hall, at 10.30 A. M. 


The following members were present: 


Samuel Abbott Green, Charles Card Smith, Edmund 
Mills Barton, Samuel Swett Green, Andrew McFarland 
Davis, Reuben Colton, Henry Herbert Edes, Charles 
Pelham Greenough, Charles Francis Adams, Francis Hen- 
shaw Dewey, Henry Alexander Marsh, George Henry 
Haynes, Arthur Lord, Charles Lemuel Nichols, Waldo 
Lincoln, Edward Sylvester Morse, George Parker Win- 
ship, Austin Samuel Garver, Samuel Utley, Albert Mat- 
thews, William MacDonald, Clarence Winthrop Bowen, 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Frederick Lewis Gay, Lin- 
coln Newton Kinnicutt, Franklin Pierce Rice, Worthing- 
, ton Chauncey Ford, Henry Ernest Woods, Julius Herbert 
Tuttle, Charles Grenfill Washburn, Samuel Bayard 
Woodward, Wilfred Harold Munro, Justin Harvey Smith, 
Henry Winchester Cunningham, Roland Burrage Dixon, 
Frank Farnum Dresser, Albert Bushnell Hart, Albert 
Carlos Bates, George Francis Dow, Henry Ainsworth 
Parker, Archibald Cary Coolidge, Livingston Davis, 
George Emery Littlefield, Herbert Edwin Lombard. 


The call for the meeting being read, it was moved 
that the reading of the records of the last meeting be 
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omitted. The report of the Council was read by Mr. 
Bowen and was accepted. 


The Secretary reported the following persons recom- 
mended for resident membership: 


Howard Millar Chapin, Providence, R. I. 
Samuel Eliot Morison, Boston, Mass. 

Grenville Howland Norcross, Boston, Mass. 
George Arthur Plimpton, New York City. 
Alexander Samuel Salley, Jr., Columbia, 8. C. 


Messrs. Lombard, Dresser and Greenough were ap- 
pointed a committee to distribute and count the ballots 
and the above named persons were declared elected. 


The President spoke of the importance of the Bib- 
liography of American Newspapers, the first installment 
of which was published in the Proceedings recently 
distributed to the members. 


Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis spoke of the labor of 
the Librarian in preparing this Bibliography and said 
that it was decidedly appropriate that the Society should 
publish it, inasmuch as it was Isaiah Thomas who com- 
piled the first comprehensive work on the subject. Mr. 
Brigham referred to some of the early lists of newspapers, 
such as that which appeared in the ‘‘Spirit of the Public 
Journals,”’ listing 96 papers published in 1805; and the 
Thomas list giving 364 papers published in 1810. He 
also spoke in appreciation of the work of William Nelson 
along these lines and said that a full account of the lists 
previously published would be given in the Introduction 
to the Bibliography to be written after the printing 
of the last installment. 


.The following papers were then read: ‘‘Notes 
on the Calendar and the Almanac,” by George Emery 
Littlefield of Boston, Mass.; ‘“‘Early Migrations in New 
England,” by Roland Burrage Dixon of Cambridge, 
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Mass.; ‘‘Notes on Connecticut Almanacs,” by Albert 
Carlos Bates of Hartford, Conn.; “‘ Poinsett’s Career in 
Mexico,” by Justin Harvey Smith of Boston, Mass. 


At the close of the meeting Mr. Henry Herbert Edes, 
in behalf of the members residing in Boston and vicinity, 
invited the Society to be their guests at luncheon at the 
Harvard Club. The meeting was then dissolved. 


CHARLES LEMUEL NICHOLS, 
Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


While the books, pamphlets and newspapers which 
have been added to the library of the Society during the 
past six months have been considerable, the Council 
desires to especially emphasize the fact that the largest 
increase has been in early newspapers of which perhaps 
15,000 issues preceding the Civil War have been ob- 
tained either through gift, exchange or purchase. Special 
mention, therefore, should be made of the collection of 
early newspapers now belonging to the Society. Al- 
though the collection is one of the largest and most 
important in the country, it has never been listed in any 
way or made valuable to scholars in other cities by means 
of printed check lists. This want is now being remedied 
and it forms a notable event in the Society’s work. 
The printing of the check list of our own issues has been 
made the occasion of compiling a Bibliography of all 
American newspapers to the year 1820 to be issued at 
the same time. The first installment of this bibliogra- 
phy, covering the States alphabetically from Alabama 
to Indiana, was printed in the Proceedings of the last 
meeting, which has been distributed to members. Not 
only will the bibliography list all our own issues and give 
a brief history of each paper, but it will also attempt to 
list all the important files of each paper possessed by 
the various libraries of the country. Probably 1,000 
papers were issued in the United States up to the year 
1820 and the compiling of this information regarding 
them is a task of considerable magnitude. It will take 
at least six installments in the Proceedings to finish the 
bibliography, and at the conclusion the whole material 
will be reprinted and bound up in a volume, which will 
form the first comprehensive bibliography of early 
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American newspapers. This bibliography, which begins 
at 1690 and ends in 1820, and which will give a complete 
check list of the issues in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society, will be compiled by the librarian, 
Clarence 8. Brigham. 

The Council wishes to express to the members the 
great loss the Society has sustained in the deaths since 
our October meeting of Reuben Gold Thwaites, Dr. 
John Green, Alcée Fortier, Don Gleason Hill and 
Adolph Francis Bandelier. Obituary notices of each 
of these members will appear in the report of the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, prepared by the Biographer 
of the Society, Judge Samuel Utley. 

It should be added that the Society has received a 
bequest of $4,000 from the late Miss Katharine Allen, 
daughter of the Hon. Charles Allen of Worcester, a 
member of the Society from 1827 to 1869. Some of the 
members might be interested to know that considerable 
attention has been attracted to the collection of Ameri- 
can Staffordshire pottery which has been on exhibition 
since the October meeting. 

In the last Report of the Council which is in the Pro- 
ceedings for October, 1913, and which has been printed 
and distributed to members, the President of the Society 
speaks of the pressing need of more funds to carry on 
our increasing work. With a beautiful building and 
with a library, the value of which may be conservatively 
estimated at $2,000,000, we have invested funds of 
$307 ,902.50 according to the last Report of the Treasurer. 
The income from this last named sum is not sufficient 
to carry on the work of the Society in the manner that 
it should be. Through the efforts of the President the 
sum of $25,500 has been raised, which is called the Cen- 
tennial Fund, and it is the earnest wish of the President 
that this fund should be at least $100,000. The Council 
is therefore of the opinion that earnest efforts should be 
made during the current year and during 1915 and 1916 
to complete the Centennial Fund and to raise four funds 
of $25,000 each for binding, publications, manuscripts 
and newspapers. 
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Of the four specific funds the Binding Fund is the most 
pressing at the present time. The yearly income from 
the present Binding Fund is $450, and this does not allow 
us to bind much more than the annual accessions. Large 
and important collections, especially among the news- 
papers and the manuscripts, still remain on the shelves 
either tied in bundles or grouped loosely in portfolios. 
In the basement of the building are over ten thousand 
issues of middle nineteenth century newspapers arranged 
ready for binding, but as yet unbound. In the news- 
paper stack are thousands of early papers, mostly dating 
before 1800, which are in flimsy bindings or are lying 
loose in bundles. The rare files of the Boston Post and 
the News-Letter have been subjected to such frequent 
use for so many years that they can scarcely be handled. 
The first volume of the Boston News-Letter, itself one 
of the rarest possessions of the library, is so much in 
need of repairing and rebinding that it is seldom: shown 
to visitors. 

In the Manuscript Room are many collections of doc- 
uments and family papers which are tied up in bundles 
and practically inaccessible for research. The Isaiah 
Thomas Papers, several hundred in number, and con- 
taining much of interest upon the history of printing in 
America as well as upon the beginnings of this Society, 
would require but $100 to be strongly and handsomely 
bound in a series of volumes. The Papers of the Mather 
family and also the early correspondence of the Anti- 
quarian Society are two other documentary collections 
which through binding might be made more accessible. 

The Finance Committee, under authority of the So- 
ciety, appointed four years ago a committee to solicit 
funds. At the suggestion of the Council this committee 
will now be enlarged and will take immediate steps to 
ask members and others interested to make subscriptions 
to carry on the work of the Society. 


CLARENCE W. BOWEN, 
For the Council. 
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OBITUARIES. 


ADOLPH FRANCIS BANDELIER. 


Adolph Francis Bandelier was born in Berne, Switz- 
erland, August 6, 1840, and died in Madrid, Spain, March 
19, 1914. After coming to America he travelled under 
the auspices of the Archzological Institute of America 
among the native races of New Mexico, Arizona, Mexico, 
‘and Central America and by personal investigation 
acquired an accurate and extensive knowledge of them 
and their mode of life. From 1885 to 1892 he resided 
in Santa Fé, New Mexico, making researches in docu- 
mentary evidence, from 1886 to 1889 being engaged 
in the Hemenway Archeological Expedition. For four- 
teen years he was employed by the American Museum 
of Natural History, visiting Peru and Bolivia, and made 
large additions to its collection of the antiquities of those 
countries. He made long journeys on foot during which 
he did not see the face of a white man for months. Since 
July, 1904 he has been lecturer on Spanish-American 
Literature in Columbia University. On December 
30, 1893, he married Fanny Ritter of Lima, Peru, who 
has been a faithful and earnest co-worker. 

Mr. Bandelier was elected to this Society in 1881 and 
has contributed these papers to its proceedings :—‘‘ Notes 
on the Bibliography of Yucatan and Central America,” 
October, 1880, and ‘‘The Ruins at Tiahuanaco, Bolivia”’ 
in October, 1911. 

Of him our associate, Hiram Bingham, writes, ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Anthropology has lost its most distinguished mem- 
ber. The list of his published works reads like a bib- 
liography of American Anthropology. By his death it 
is as though a storehouse of priceless manuscript& has 
been burned.”’ a 
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ALCEE FORTIER. 


Aleée Fortier died in New Orleans, La., February 
14, 1914, having been a member of this Society since 
1908. He was born in St. James Parish, La., June 5, 
1856, and was educated at the University of Virginia 
and in Paris. Since 1881 he has been professor of Ro- 
mance Languages in Tulane University and he has also 
been a member of the faculty at the summer sessions 
of the Universities of Chicago, Tennessee, California, 
Wisconsin, Colorado, Kansas and Harvard. The de- 
gree of Litt. D. was conferred on him by Washington 
and Lee University in 1894 and Laval University in 
1908. He was a member of the Missouri Historical 
Society, the Minnesota Historical Society, the Quebec 
Geographical Society, and he was also Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. He has published many books and 
pamphlets relating to Louisiana and the southwestern 
section of the country. Distance prevented his taking 
an active part in the meetings of this Society. s. U. 


JOHN GREEN 


John Green died in St. Louis, Mo., December 7, 1913. 
He was born in Worcester, Mass., April 2, 1835, being 
older brother of our assuciate, Samuel Swett Green, was 
graduated from Harvard in 1855, studied medicine in 
this country and abroad and entered upon general prac- 
tice in Boston. In 1862-3, he was acting assistant 
surgeon in the army in Tennessee and Maryland. He 
went abroad again in 1865, studied with the most dis- 
tinguished ophthalmologists and on his return to this 
country introduced modern practice in the treatment 
of the eye, being the first in St. Louis to devote himself 
exclusively to diseases of the eye, and he remained the 
most eminent specialist in that field till his death. He 
was professor of ophthalmology in the medical college 
of Washington University in St. Louis since 1886, was 
prominent in tie national organization of ophthalmol- 
ogists, wrote many papers on subjects connected 
with the eye, and the published bibliography of his 
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writings contained more than seventy-five titles. In 
earlier life he studied chemistry and latterly he took 
great delight in his own observations in botany. Quot- 
ing from the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for March, 
1914, ‘‘His intellectual distinction lay in the amazing 
breadth of his interest and the scrupulous accuracy of 
his knowledge. He devised a set of charts for detecting 
and measuring astigmatism that is now most generally 
used ; his geometric ratios for test letters are the accepted 
standard of the American Ophthalmological Society 
and the French Society; he revived from the Greek sur- 
gery and made his own the delicate and important 
operation to correct incurvations of the eyelids which 
now bears his name.” Harvard conferred upon him 
these degrees: A. B., 1855, S. B., 1856, A. M., 1859, 
M. D., 1866. He received the degree of LL. D. from 
Washington University in 1905 and from the University 
of Missouri in 1906. In 1868 he married Harriet L. Jones 
who, with two children survive him. He became a 
member of this Society in 1894, and contributed a bio- 
graphical sketch of Henry Hitchcock to the Proceedings 
in October, 1905, and occasionally spoke informally at 
the meetings. Ss. U. 


DON GLEASON HILL. 


Don Gleason Hill died in Dedham, Mass., February 
20, 1914. He was born in Medway, Mass., July 12, 
1847, entered Amherst College in 1865 where he re- 
mained two years, was graduated from the Law School 
of the University of Albany with the degree of LL.B. 
in 1870. In 1871 he was admitted to the bar in Dedham 
where he practiced until the time of his death. He was 
town clerk for thirty-two years, held many other town 
and local offices and won the confidence and esteem of 
his townsmen to a marked degree. He was deeply 
interested in historical studies, edited eight volumes of 
local records, and collected a fine private library in 
which he found his principal enjoyment. The Dedham 
Historical Society was much indebted to him for about 
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thirty years of earnest, active service. In recognition 
of his historical and antiquarian work Amherst College 
conferred upon him the degree of A. M. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society, the Amer- 
ican Historical Association and of this Society to which 
he was elected in 1908. Ill health only prevented 
his taking an active part in its proceedings. On Dec- 
ember 26, 1876, he married Carrie L. Luce, who with six 
children survives him. Ss. U. 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES. 


Reuben Gold Thwaites was born in Dorchester, Mass., 
May 15, 1853, and died in Madison, Wis., October 22, 
1913, having been a member of this Society since 1892. 
He was educated in the public schools after which he 
took a course of self instruction and then entered Yale 
for post-graduate studies which he pursued in 1874-5. 
As correspondent and editor he was engaged in news- 
paper work for several years. Since 1886 he has been 
Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
During his term the library and museum of the Society 
had an enormous growth until today they are among 
the best in the country, and the facilities for study 
and research work have met with praise from all scholars. 
Dr. Thwaites was a keen observer, had travelled exten- 
sively in this country and in Europe, and as author and 
editor published many books relating to his State and 
the early West and was regarded as one of the best in- 
formed historians in that section of the country. He 
was lecturer on American History at the University of 
Wisconsin, which in 1904 conferred upon him the degree 
of LL. D. In 1882 he married Jessie I. Turville, who 
with one son survives him. 

As a member of this Society he cordially responded 
to all calls for advice, made many gifts of books and 
pamphlets and contributed these papers to its Proceed- 
ings: ‘Story of Chequamegon Bay,” April, 1895, and 
‘Ohio Valley Press before the War of 1812-1815,” April, 
1909. Ss. U. 
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NOTES ON THE CALENDAR AND THE 
ALMANAC. 


‘BY GEORGE EMERY LITTLEFIELD. 


In answering the question, why do the officers of pub- 
lic libraries and bibliophiles so highly esteem and strive 
to make collections of old calendars and almanacs, it 
may be said that the calendar was coeval with and had 
a great influence upon civilization. Indeed, the slow 
but gradual formation of what we know as a calendar is 
an excellent illustration of the progress of civilization. 
At first it was a very crude scheme for recording the 
passing of time, deduced from irregular observations 
of the rising and setting of a few fixed stars, by a people 
who had but recently emerged from barbarism. The 
resultant table was of very little value and required 
constant revision and correction. It was only by long 
and patient study and observation, by gaining knowledge 
from repeated failures, that finally was produced the 
accurate and scientific register, which today bears the 
name of calendar. 

Furthermore, the material and shape of the tablet 
upon which the calendar was engraved or printed, was 
a constant temptation to artists to decorate it with pen- 
cil or brush, which caused it to become a valuable me- 
dium for inculcating in the minds of the people, ideas 
of the sublime and beautiful, and never more so than 
at the present time. 

As regards the almanac, it also is of ancient memory, 
as we have positive evidence of its existence more than 
twelve hundred years before the Christian era. To its 
compilation scientists, philosophers, theologians, poets 
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and artists, have eagerly contributed and it has dissem- 
inated valuable information among millions of people, 
who without it would have remained in ignorance. Even 
at the present day a bunch of almanacs may be found in 
many a farmer’s kitchen, suspended from a peg or nail 
in the wall near the fireplace. At the beginning of a 
year the new almanac is sure to be secured and is re- 
ligiously preserved by being sewn to its predecessors, 
and not infrequently this bunch of almanacs constitutes 
the family library. 

It is to emphasize these and other reasons for the pres- 
ervation of calendars and almanacs, and te give a com- 
pendious history of them that these notes have been 
prepared. 

Of calendars, or orderly lists of persons, things, and 
events, there are many kinds: for instance, a calendar 
of state papers; a calendar of bills presented in a legis- 
lative assembly; a calendar of causes arranged for trial 
in court. The Calendar which we are to consider is 
defined by Webster as ‘‘an orderly arrangement of the 
divisions of time, adapted to the purposes of civil life, 
as years, months, weeks, and days; a register of the year 
with its divisions.” It refers to time in general and to 
the tables which have been invented to register its prog- 
ress. It may refer to a single year, or it may refer to 
the general scheme adopted by astronomers by which 
time may be measured without reference to any par- 
ticular year. It isa general table of the days and months 
of a period of time called a year from which may be de- 
duced the days and months of any particular year. It 
is a scheme for the division of time, and changes in this 
scheme can be made only by those appointed by the 
government for that purpose. Thus we have the Egyp- 
tian, Chinese, Jewish, Roman, Gregorian and Aztec 
calendars, the names of which sufficiently indicate their 
character and denote that they are national modes of 
registering the course of time by the season’s progress. 

On the contrary the almanac practically is limited to 
one year or that portion of time which is comprehended 
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in the annual revolution of the earth around the sun, 
and relates to the affairs of men. It is defined by Web- 
ster as ‘‘a book or table containing a calendar of days, 
weeks, and months, to which astronomical data and 
various statistics are often added, such as the times of 
the rising and setting of the sun and moon, changes of 
the moon, eclipses, hours of full tide, stated festivals 
of Churches, terms of court, etc.”” Anyone who so 
desires can frame an almanac by simply adding to the 
calendar of the year such other tables as he chooses and 
whatever information he wishes to promulgate. This 
privilege has been exercised from very early times to 
the present day, although on account of abuses it has 
been found necessary in some countries to regulate it 
by public statutes. Although in making up his almanac 
the compiler has a very free hand yet he never attempts 
to change the calendar. 

It is evident therefore that there is a distinction be- 
tween the terms calendar and almanac, and many so- 
called calendars and almanacs are wrongly named. 
The line of demarcation however is not clearly defined, 
nor can any hard and fast rule be laid down by which 
one can be distinguished from the other. Mr. Jobn 
Brady in his ‘‘Clavis Calendaria”’ says, ‘‘We may with 
propriety use calendar or almanac for any particular 
year, but, as allusive to time in general, calendar can 
alone be properly applied. The calendar denotes the 
settled and national mode of registering the course of 
time by the sun’s progress; an almanac is a subsidiary 
manual formed out of that instrument.” 

Much has been written and many theories advanced 
as to the origin and the earliest usage of the terms cal- 
endar and almanac. The origin of the term calendar 
seems to be pretty firmly established, but almanac still 
poses in the dictionaries as of “‘origin unknown.” As 
the objects which they represent were in use centuries 
before these terms were attached to them, no great 
harm can follow, if, until proof to the contrary is of- 
fered, we allow the conclusions of those who claim that 
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the term calendar is of Roman origin, and that the des- 
ignation almanac is derived from the Arabic article al, 
the; and the Hebrew verb, manach,to count. 

The calendar is in no manner dependent upon the 
almanac. It can stand alone and in maay cases is more 
to be desired when alone than when accompanied by 
statistical or other tables. The calendar for the single 
year is familiar to us in the large cards or posters which 
we receive annually from banking and insurance offices 
and commercial houses, as reminders that our patronage 
would be welcomed. They contain simply the days and 
months of the year and are handsomely and artistically 
decorated in order that we may be induced to hang them 
on the walls of our offices and houses as ornaments and 
thus advertise the giver for at least one year. A writer 
in the Boston Herald, December 8, 1913, says: ‘‘The 
time of the year is near at hand when you will expect 
to drop into your dealer’s and receive, free of charge, 
a calendar to replace the old 1913 one now hanging upon 
your room wall or over your desk. As a matter of fact 
you will probably receive bk ween now and the first of 
January several of these mdispensables and the fact 
that a small advertisement is imprinted upon each of 
them in no way prejudices you against them. For cai- 
endars and advertisements are considered as inseparable 
by most of us. Few people, however, realize the extent 
of the industry which this first-of-the-year calendar 
demand has created. The magnitude of the business is 
impressively suggested by the fact, that not long ago a 
convention of concerns manufacturing calendars and 
and allied advertising novelties was held, at which were 
represented firms whose combined capital exceeded 
$10,500,000, and whose annual volume of business goes 
well over the thirty-million-dollar mark. Yet all the 
calendar manufacturers are not included in this asso- 
ciation by any means, and the total output of day-mark- 
ers is estimated at close to fifty million dollars.” 

Although the great feature of the almanac was and is 
the calendar yet the main object of including it was to 
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attract popular attention, for without it the almanac 
would vary but little from, nor be more to be desired 
than many other manuals of general inforiuation. 

Generally speaking, almanacs were not given away, 
but were exposed for sale just the same as any other 
book. An early printed almanac, that of Regiomenta- 
nus, 1476, was quarto in size, contained twelve leaves, 
and sold for ten crowns in gold. It gave the calendar, 
the eclipses for the year and the places of the planets. 
An excellent example of the almanac of the present day 
is ‘‘The World Almanac and Encyclopaedia,” published 
by the New York World, a newspaper which has a daily 
circulation of over 700,000 copies. This almanac con- 
tains over 600 solidly printed pages of important and 
interesting information on a great variety of subjects, 
political, religious, commercial, social, and others too 
numerous to mention. Many of these subjects are 
carefully tabulated and the almanac more than justifies 
its second title, for it is indeed an encyclopaedia, or a 
comprehensive summary of knowledge. 

Primitive man, wandering over the plains of Assyria 
and Mesopotamia needed neither a calendar nor an 
almanac. The passing of the year, a long unit of time 
of which he had no conception, had no significance for 
him: months followed months in regular succession with- 
out exciting any interest in him; the day, which was the 
only unit of time within his comprehension, was spent 
in hunting and fishing; while the night was devoted to 
sleep. The temperature of the country in which he 
lived was warm and comfortable and not subject to 
great climatic changes. The woods and streams boun- 
tifully supplied all of his needs. His wants were few, 
he led a simple life; he was a. barbarian. 

When, however, after centuries of roving he finally 
selected a favorable situation, ceased from wandering, 
maintained a fixed habitation, and lived upon herds 
and flocks of domesticated animals, the conditions were 
changed. His mind awoke to the fact that there were 
many things in this world of which he had never dreamed, 
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and that new responsibilities had been thrust upon him. 
In order to preserve his own life and the lives of his 
flocks and herds he must provide the means of subsis- 
tence, and in order to ward off the attacks of marauding 
neighbors he was obliged to prepare means of defence. 
Barbarism disappeared; civilization began; the age of 
progress was commencing. 

To procure the means of subsistence man was com- 
pelled to till the soil which gave rise to the science of 
agriculture, or the art of preparing the ground, planting 
the seeds, harvesting the crops, and the rearing and 
management of live stock. In all ages and among all 
nations man has paid great attention to agriculture and 
no science has risen to a higher degree of perfection. 
In his ‘‘Remarks on Agriculture”’ Daniel Webster says 
‘‘When tillage begins, other arts follow. The farmers 
therefore are the founders of human civilization.” 

Man soon discovered that there were laws regulating 
the planting of seeds which if neglected caused a failure 
of crops. By experience he learned that the sun caused 
changes in the climate and these changes having con- 
sumed a certain portion of time were immediately re- 
peated. He found that he must plant in one of these 
changes and harvest in another, and that seed-time and 
harvest were not interchangeable. His unit of time, 
therefore, was lengthened from a day to the time which 
included one complete series of these changes or seasons, 
which we call a year. To determine this new unit of 
time, or the length of the year, must have taken cen- 


- turies of observations of the sun, as the seasons evidently 


were caused by the position of the sun in the heavens. 
Man, however, did not jump immediately from the day 
to the year. His mind was not competent to grasp so 
long a time-unit as a year. There must be an interme- 
diate period. Even when wandering he needed some 
standard to measure the progress of time. Naturally 
his first unit of time would be the time between sunrise 
and sunset. But the varying length of this unit would 
make it an uncertain standard until by experience he 
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learned to include in this unit the period of darkness 
and to divide the time between one sunrise and its suc- 
cessor into twenty-four equal parts. Naturally his 
attention would be attracted by the changes in the 
appearances of the moon. After having passed through 
a series of changes it was observed that the series was 
immediately repeated. The time occupied in passing 
through one series of changes would suggest to him a 
larger unit of time, or what we call a month, although 
it is doubtful if man in his wandering condition ever 
used as a measurement of time any unit larger than a 
day. When, however, he had begun to till the soil he 
observed that in one complete series of seasons, or a 
1 year, there were several repetitions of the changes of 
the moon, or months. It was therefore through the 

’ month that he was able to comprehend the year. The 
moon, however, did not cause the seasons, and man 
learned that the length of the year could be ascertained 
only by observation of the sun. How man determined 
the true length of the solar year, or the space of time oc- 
cupied by the earth in making the entire revolution of its 
orbit is the crux of philosophers. Many centuries must 
. have passed, and many generations of men must have 
} succeeded each other before this knowledge was acquired. 
Layard in “Nineveh and its Remains” says, ‘‘The 

origin of the Chaldaean theology has ever been a favor- 
f ite theme of the poet and philosopher. The Assyrian 
plains, uninterrupted by a single eminence, and rarely 
shadowed by a passing cloud, were looked upon as a fit 
place for the birth of a system which recognized the 
heavenly bodies as types of the supreme power and 
invested them with supernatural influences. The won- 
derful regularity of their periodical moments, their 
4 splendor, and even their effects upon the physical world 
must have been apparent to the Chaldaean shepherd 

long before they became the study of the philosopher 

, and the priest. Whilst he watched his sheep by night, 
he marked the stars as they rose above the horizon, and 
learned to distinguish one from another, and to invest 
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the most remarkable groups with distinct forms. If the 
attributes of the Deity were to be typified, if the limited 
intellect of man required palpable symbols to convey 
ideas which he could not understand in the abstract, 
more appropriate objects could not have been chosen 
than those bright luminaries whose motions and influ- 
ences were enveloped in mystery, although they them- 
selves were constantly present. The transition from 
this adoration to a national system of astronomy is 
natural; and it is not surprising that the Chaldaeans, 
being the first to invest the heavenly bodies with sacred 
properties, should have been also the first to cultivate 
the sublimest sciences. The periodical movements of 
the heavenly bodies were ascertained by constant ob- 
servations, originating probably in religious duties; their 
causes were investigated and in process of time their 
motions were calculated and predicted. At a very early 
period the Assyrian priests were able to fix the dates 
of events by celestial phenomena, and to connect the 
public records with them. When Alexander entered 
Babylon, 330 B. C., he is said to have been presented 
with the Archives of the empire, verified by astronomical 
calculations which extended over a period of many cen- 
turies, and Callisthenes was able to send to his relation 
and teacher Aristotle, the celestial observations of 1900 
years.”’ This statement, however, is too general and does 
not explain how early man was enabled to solve the prob- 
lem which was so important to him by the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. 

In a book published in 1905 entitled The Rational 
Almanac, Mr. Moses B. Cotsworth of York, England, 
claims that the problem was solved by means of the 
Pyramids and that ‘‘the real object of these stupendous 
erections was to determine the seasons and exact length 
of the year by their regular graded and recurring shad- 
ows. That those massive towering works whether 
called Vertical Stones, Sun-stones, Monoliths, Obelisks, 
or Pyramids, and whether in Egypt, Arabia, Mexico, 
France, Great Britain, or elsewhere, were to be used to 
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solve the Seasons, that greatest problem of early man 
the knowledge of which cbuld:be applied to ensure re- 
liable crops for yearly food.”” He visited many of these 
monuments in Egypt, Arabia and Great Britain and 
with the aid of theodolite, transit, and camera, made 
many observations and investigations which proved con- 
clusively to him that his theory was correct. Accounts 
of his observations, results of his investigations, and 
many of his calculations are recorded in his almanac, 
the reading of which is recommended to anyone interested 
in the subject. 

In the summation Mr. Cotsworth says, ‘‘The Observ- 
ant priests and rulers of the Egyptians, who realized 
that famines were largely caused by ignorant people 
sowing in wrong seasons, had a most difficult problem to 
solve because their numerous people lived in narrow 
strips of cultivated land, extending over 1,000 miles 
southward which could not be widened beyond the desert 
hills bounding the valley of the Nile. As this territory 
involved ranges of climate about equal to those between 
Canada and Mexico, not only did the kind of crops vary 
but also the times of the year at which the soils must be 
prepared and crops sown. Therefore it was an impera- 
tive necessity that they should have almanacs throughout 
Egypt to know exactly what agricultural work required 
doing at precise times as we do now. Some tried years 
of twelve lunar months (354 days) which in three years 
removed their almanac times over a month, causing 
wrong sowing times. Then the geometric year of 360 
days to a yearly cycle was used by some, who conse- 
quently within six years drifted their time more than a 
month out of gear with seasons and got worse as time 
went on. . . . Yet, as population increased in that 
easy living country, the growing need for food called 
forth intense necessity for increasing the yearly food 
crops by repeated sowings and greater varieties which 
the priests and rulers knew could only be maintained 
by truer almanac records, and as all the people worshipped 
the sun, the priestly observers were able to induce the 
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people to co-operate with them in raising that wonderful 
series of pyramids which n-y long series of experiments 
has convinced me were successively built for the great 
purpose of finding out the length of the year, after the 
priests had by experience realized that their mighty 
object could best be obtained by studying the sun’s 
meridian shadows cast from the highest pointed erec- 
tions they could best build as pyramids. The stupen- 
dous height to which they carried their pyramids is 
easily explained by their enormously perplexing difficulty 
in settling the true length of the year, which could only 
be differentiated by comparing the equinoxial noon 
shadows, cast from the great heights to which their 
pyramids were so sacrificingly raised for this most ade- 
quate of objects men ever had in view, the permanent 
assurance of their individual and national life. 

“After the year’s length was found out by the study of 
the Great Pyramids’ shadows, the Egyptian rulers by 
counting days and forming a calendar could so arrange 
their agricultural sowings with such accuracy that full 
and regular crops could be relied upon, not only to sup- 
ply all internal requirements, but also to enable their 
country to become the granary for surrounding nations, 
whose wealth could be thus attracted to Egypt when, 
as we know from the earliest records, neighboring nations 
could know that ‘there was corn in Egypt’—a _ phrase 
which has lived through about forty centuries and still 
indicates the place of plenty. 

“The designers, erectors, or keepers of these pyramids 
in Egypt, Mexico, and elsewhere, are known to have 
constructed, amended and reformed the calendar from 
time to time, for which great benefits they have been 
revered by subsequent generations .... The Great 
Pyramid of Egypt, the last built and the most perfect, 
is so constructed that it ‘consumes its own shadow’ 
at mid-day of the Vernal Equinox, or March 25th, when 
the oldest complete style of year began. 

“Surely we cannot but admit that such a glorious result 
as the birth of the calendar for the welfare of the Egyp- 
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tian people and the furtherance of civilization was well 
worth all the vast efforts and stupendous labors expended 
in building even the vast series of Egyptian pyramids 
to bring forth the knowledge of the true year, which is 
the greatest permanent and most practically valuable 
factor ever made known to humanity.” 

Having by observations of the sun and the pyramidal 
shadows ascertained the true length of the year it was 
possible to calculate the movements of the other heaven- 
ly bodies, especially by observations in the night of the 
various planets and stars, and the crude astronomy of 
the preceding ages became a science. This method of 
studying the heavens was so superior to the pyramidal 
method that it was adopted altogether. The pyramid 
became obsolete and the object for which they had 
been built was forgotten, and they became tombs for 
kings. 

Mr. Cotsworth’s theory seems to be a reasonable 
solution of the question how the length of the solar year 
was ascertained. Allowing that his theory is correct, 
as the Great Pyramid is supposed to have been built 
3,000 years before the Christian era, our calendar is 
nearly 5,000 years old. 

Mr. Cotsworth says, ‘‘The development of Egyptian 
Zodiacs and Almanacs was mostly rigidly kept secret 
through many generations but uiiimately they were 
sculptured on the tombs of the kings, showing the su- 
preme importance that the Egyptians attached to im- 
proving their almanacs during thousands of years.” 

He concludes as follows, “‘ All the foregoing consider- 
ations impress us with the fact that the highest powers 
and greatest efforts of early men were employed towards 
developing our almanac or calendar for practical use 
in life and that since then the leaders of men have ever 
prized and built upon that foundation stone of true 
knowledge.” 

The discovery of the true length of the year by obser- 
vations of the shadows cast by the pyramids became the 
basis for deducing the laws which govern the movements 
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of the stars and laid the foundation of astronomy as 
we now understand it. 

Astronomy has been called the first and most sublime 
of all the sciences and the Chaldaeans and the Egyp- 
tians appear to have been among the earliest nations to 
cultivate this science. By it they were able to materi- 
ally improve their condition and to make their nations 
superior to the other nations of antiquity. In early 
days the Egyptians appear to have taken the lead in 
philosophical pursuits, and it was to Egypt that the 
Greeks were indebted for their lessons in science. The 
Greeks, however, showed their genius by developing 
the knowledge they had acquired from the Egyptians 
and carrying it to a higher degree of perfection. Among 
their great astronomers were Thales (640 B. C.), Pyth- 
agoras (500 B. C.), Meton (432 B. C.), Eudoxus (370 
B. C.), Hipparchus (160-125 B. C.), and Ptolemy (130- 
160 A. D.), the founder of the Ptolemaic system, so- 
called because Ptolemy is the sole existing authority 
on the subject of ancient astronomy. This system, 
which is set forth in his work on astronomy known as 
the ‘‘Almagest,”’ places the earth immovable in the 
centre of the universe and makes the entire heavens 
revolve around it in the course of twenty-four hours. 
It was universally accepted as the true theory of the 
universe and the ‘‘Almagest”’ was the standard text- 
book on astronomy until the time of Copernicus. In 
1542 Nicolas Copernicus, a German astronomer, pub- 
lished ‘‘De Revolutionibus Orbium” in which he ad- 
vanced the theory that the sun is the immovable centre 
of the universe, around which all the planets revolve in 
concentric orbits, Mercury and Venus within the earth’s 
orbit and all the other planets without. This system, 
now known as the Copernican system, is considered to 
be unquestionably the true system of the universe. 
Although Copernicus based his system upon the ‘ Kos- 
mos”’ of Pythagoras yet he has the credit, after the lapse 
of centuries, of drawing the attention of philosophers 
to it and of having increased the probability of its truth 
by his calculations and arguments. 
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Notwithstanding the great advance in the science of 
astronomy, especially during the last century, the 
Ancient Egyptians had attained a high degree of pro- 
ficiency in it. Previous to 1500 B. C. they knew that 
the length of the solar year was 36514 days. Although 
they divided the year into twelve lunar months, yet 
they knew how to intercalate the necessary number of 
days in order to prevent a disturbance of the seasons, 
and also to provide for the odd fraction by introducing 
an extra day at the proper time. They divided their 
year into three seasons of four months each, viz., spring, 
or flowering season, summer or harvest season, and the 
inundation. They used weeks of seven days, and days 
and nights of twelve hours each, from very early times. 
Each month had its name and was supposed to be under 
the influence of a god, and each day was dedicated to a 
patron saint. They knew the theory of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, of the Zodiac, that broad belt in the 
heavens containing the twelve signs through which the 
sun passes in his annual course, of the borrowed light of 
the moon, of the revolution of the earth on its axis, of 
eclipses, and comets. They used the clepsydra as a 
clock, the gnomon for determining the solstices, and a 
hemispherical dial for ascertaining the position of the 
sun. 

The reputation of the Egyptians spread abroad and 
attracted the attention of the philosophers of other 
nations who visited Egypt for the express purpose of 
being taught by the Egyptian priests. Thales and 
Pythagoras both acknowledged their indebtedness to 
the Egyptian priests for instruction in several of the 
sciences. The Greeks taught the Romans, who in turn 
carried the knowledge all over Western Europe, and 
from them it has descended to us. 

As agriculture was the basis of civilization the necessity 
of a method of computing time to aid in keeping pace 
with the passing of the seasons, to know when to plant 
in order to be sure of a harvest, in other words the need 
of a calendar was imperative not only to the Egyptians, 
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but also to all other civilized nations. Basing their 
investigations upon the lunar and solar systems all have 
arrived at the same result, namely, a method of comput- 
ing time by means of the day, the month, and the year. 
Wherever we go, whether to Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
Italy, Mexico, we find time computed by the same gen- 
eral system. 

There was, however, a difference as to the time when 
the year began, as to the number of months in a year, 
and as to the length of the days. Thus, although the 
general plan was practically the same, the different 
arrangement of its many parts gave rise to varied com- 
putations and great complications. 

In order to preserve a proper recurrence of the seasons 
use was made of various cycles, which had been invented 
by astronomers and mathematicians, such as the Egyp- 
tian Sothiac Cycle of 1460 years; the Persian Cycle of 
120 years; the Chinese Cycle of 60 years; the Aztec 
Cycle of 52 years; and the Grecian Metonic Cycle of 19 
years. It is on account of these and other cycles that 
we have so many calendars, and curiously enough we 
find by a study of the Mexican Calendar Stone that the 
Aztec Calendar was as perfect as any other. 

The seasons are dependent on the progressive and 
periodical changes of the sun’s place in declination. 
The declination is maximum at the Tropics and zero 
at the Equinoxes. Hence the tropical or equinoctial 
year is the interval between two successive arrivals of 
the sun at the same tropic or same point on the equator. 
The mean length is 365 d. 5 h. 48 m. 46 s. 

As shown, this length was approximately ascertained 
by the ancient Egyptians by measuring from day to day 
at noon the shadow of a vertical gnomon or pyramid 
erected for the purpose on a horizontal plane. The 
shadow is necessarily minimum on the day of the summer 
solstice, and the interval between two such minima is 
the number of entire days in the solar year. A calendar 
year of 365 days would, however, go backward in refer- 
ence to the tropical year about twenty-five days in a 
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century, and the fact, if not the amount, would soon 
become perceptible and therefore six hours and a frac- 
tion must be added to the length of the calendar year, or 
one day in four years, to prevent the displacement. 

Although the Greeks are supposed to have learned 
their Astronomy from the Egyptians, the Egyptian 
priests evidently retained the secret of the solar year, 
for from the time of Solon, who was born about 638 B. C. 
and was an archon in 594 B. C., the Greek year consisted 
of twelve lunar months, or 354 days, the seasons being 
adjusted by adding three months in the course of eight 
years. It was not until the time of Eudoxus who flour- 
ished about 366 B. C., and who spent thirteen years of 
his life in study with the Egyptian priests, that the solar 
year was adopted by the Greeks. 

In their calculations the Greeks considered the move- 
ments both of the sun and the moon, but the phases of 
the moon were more easily observed and the Greek 
calendar was based upon them. In attempting to com- 
bine the courses of the sun and moon the Greeks found 
themselves involved in great difficulties. In early times 
it was believed that the course of the moon, or a lunation, 
was exactly thirty days and that twelve of these luna- 
tions took place in one revolution of the sun. It was 
found out, however, that the first new moon of the second 
year arose six days too early and the solar year had five 
days more before completion. 

They then removed six days from the lunar year by 
making the months thirty and twenty-nine days alter- 
nately, and as the lunar year was now eleven days 
shorter than the solar year they intercalated twenty-two 
days at the end of every other year. At the end of four 
years they found that the lunar year was shorter than 
the solar year by one day, owing to the excess of six 
hours over 365 days in a solar year, and this excess had 
not been provided for in the intercalatory period. In 
order to remedy this shortage a new method of reckon- 
ing was introduced by which the intercalation was made 
at the end of four years instead of two, and consisted of 
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forty-five days, the first three years of this four-year 
cycle containing 354 days and the fourth year 399 days. 

Iphitus, King of Elis, is said to have selected this 
intercalatory period of forty-five days, about 884 B. C., 
as the proper time during which to hold the Olympic 
games, from which time they were regularly held. The 
interval of four years between each celebration was 
called an Olympiad, and it is from this that arose the 
method of computing time by Olympiads, or cycles of 
four years, although it was not until the victory of 
Coroebus in the foot-race 776 B. C. that they were em- 
ployed as a chronological era. 

In the course of time it was found that this four-year 
cycle was not correct and other experiments were tried 
in order to find some method by which errors might be 
removed, but without success until Meton, an Athenian 
astronomer, discovered that in the space of 19 solar 
years there were 235 revolutions of the moon, and that 
all the difference there was between one and the other 
was not more than one hour and a half at the end of 
19 years, after which the moon found itself to have 
preceded only by that little time of one hour and a half 
the place where it found itself before with the sun. 

Meton proposed cycles of 19 years, or 6940 days, 
distributed into months, so that they corresponded to 
the changes of the moon throughout the whole period. 
This method of computation, first adopted by the 
Athenians in 432 B. C., was so enthusiastically received 
that it was ordered to be written with large golden 
letters on a tablet and set up in the market-place at 
Athens. It was called the year of Meton and the cal- 
endar based upon it was published at Athens in the fourth 
year of the 86th Olympiad and began with the 16th 
of July, 482 B. C. It is also known as the Lunar Cycle 
and that number, from 1 to 19 inclusive, showing what 
year of this cycle any given year may be is called the 
Golden Number to this day. 

The months of thirty days were known as the full 
months and those of twenty-nine days as the hollow 
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months. The first of the month, known as vovpnvia, 
new moon, was not the day of the conjunction but the 
day on the evening of which the new moon first appeared. 
The full moon occurred on the middle of the month and 
that day, the fifteenth, was called &,éuyus or the div- 
ider of the month. 

The Attic year began with the summer solstice and 
each month was divided into three decades. The first 
decade, from the first day to the tenth inclusive, was 
piv tordyevos, beginning of the month, and, with the 
exception of the first day, the days were regularly 
counted as the second, third, etc., up to and including 
the tenth (8a), commencement days. The second 
decade, from the tenth to and including the twen- 
tieth, was piv peodv, middle of the month and the 
days were counted regularly zparn, Sevrepa, eri Séxa 
first, second, ete., after the tenth, or peodvros, middle 
days, the twentieth being called, cixés. The third de- 
cade, from the twentieth to the thirtieth was pi ¢6iver 
waning of the month, and they were counted regularly 
either onwards as zparn, devrepa, ém cixad first, second, etc., 
after the twentieth, or backwards as dexdrn, d0ivovros, etc., 
tenth, ninth, ete., waning days. 

Central and Southern Italy were settled by colonies 
from Greece long before the foundation of Rome, and 
naturally the manners and customs of the home country 
were continued in the new. Romulus, who was of Alban 
descent, and who, according to tradition, founded Rome 
about 753 B. C. is said to have formed the original Ro- 
man calendar. This Roman year, like the year of the 
Albans, is said to have consisted of ten months, four of 
the months having 31 days and six 30. The four longer 
months, Martius, Maius, Quintilis, and October were 
called full months. The six shorter months, Aprilis, 
Junius, Sextilis, September, November, and December, 
were called hollow months. Martius was the first month, 
the year beginning with the vernal equinox. The year 
is supposed to have been the lunar year and the months 
to have coincided with the lunar period, but the 304 
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days in this year fall greatly short of the solar year, and 
how that difference was made up no real explanation is 
given, but apparently left to conjecture. Macrobius 
says the proper number of days required to complete 
the year were added, but these days did not receive any 
name as a month. Servius speaks of the intercalated 
period as consisting of two months which at first had no 
name but were eventually called Janus and Februus. 
Little more seems to have been handed down with regard 
to the earliest year of the Romans. 

Numa Pompilius, the immediate successor of Romu- 
lus, is credited with instituting a year of twelve months, 
or 355 days, although the moon in twelve lunations 
appeared to complete but 354 days, the excess of one day 
being variously accounted for. To the Romulian year 
he added fifty-one days, but as these days were not suffi- 
cient to constitute two months he took a day from each 
of the hollow months which, added to the 51, made 57 
days, out of which two months were formed, January 
with 29 and February with 28 days. The year, still 
beginning with March, consisted of twelve lunar months, 
four of which contained 31 days, seven 29, and one 28 
days. All contained an odd number of days save Feb- 
ruary which alone was hollow, and hence deemed more 
unlucky than the rest. ; 

At the end of two years, the year of Numa would have 
been about 22 days in arrear of the solar period and ac- 
cordingly Numa is credited with inserting an intercalary 
month of 22 or 23 days in alternate years, at or near the 
end of February, to bring the civil year into agreement 
with the return of the seasons and to which was given 
the name of Mercidonius. 

Although credited to Numa it is not really known when 
the year of 355 days, with its intercalary month Merci- 
donius every alternate year, was instituted, but it is 
probable it came from the Greeks who in 432 B. C. 
adopted the Metonic Cycle. Having made his changes, 
Numa placed the care of the calendar in the hands of 
the Pontifical College and whatever changes were made 
were made by it. 
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The calendar, as reformed by Numa and the priests, 
remained in force until again reformed by Julius Caesar 
in the year 46 B. C. Through the negligence of the 
Pontifical College 67 days had been lost which Caesar 
intercalated between November and December. As 
this year happened to be the year to which 23 days were 
to be added according to the regular schedule, the num- 
ber of days in this year was 445, which caused it to be 
known as the year of confusion. Caesar employed 
Sosogines, an Egyptian astronomer, to make calcula- 
tions of the annual course of the sun which was found 
to consist of 365 days and about six hours. A new cal- 
endar was formed and established by public edict, in 
which the first and every alternate month contained 
31 days, and the remaining months 30 days, excepting 
February which contained 29 days, or 365 days for the 
year. Also the name of the month, ‘‘Quintilis,”’ was 
changed to Julius and the calendar was known as the 
Julian calendar. In order that the six extra hours of 
each year should be provided for, Caesar directed that 
one day should be intercalated every fourth year making 
such year to consist of 366 days. This day was intro- 
duced between the 23rd and the 24th of February, which 
was called the sixth before the Calends of March, or the 
23rd of February reckoned twice over by accounting 
these two days as one, whence the year which contained 
this day became known as bissextile, or twice six, which 
name it retains, although erroneously, to the present 
time. 

Notwithstanding the carefulness of Caesar, the pontiffs 
made so great an error that Augustus Caesar, the nephew 
and successor of Caesar was obliged to reform the cal- 
endar again, concerning which Macrobius says, ‘‘The 
priests gave occasion to a new error by their intercala- 
tions. For whereas they ought to have intercalated 
that day which is made up out of the four times six hours, 
at the latter end of each fourth year and the beginning 
of the fifth, they made the intercalation at the beginning 
of each fourth year. This erroneous intercalation 
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was continued for thirty-six years together, in which 
space of time twelve days were intercalated instead of 
nine. This mistake was likewise corrected by Augustus, 
who ordered, that the following years should not be 
intercalated; so that these three days, which by the over- 
hastiness of the priests, were overreckoned, might be 
swallowed up in this interval. Afterwards, he ordered, 
pursuant to Caesar’s intention, that at the beginning 
of each fifth year one day should be intercalated, and 
that this order should, for an everlasting remembrance, 
be cut in brass.” 

Augustus also caused the name of the month, Sextilis, 
to be changed to Augustus, and in order that the number 
of days in this month should be equal to the number of 
days in Julius he deprived February of one of its days 
and added it to Augustus. In the calendar as reformed 
by Augustus, therefore, Februarius contains 28 days, 
Aprilis, Junius, September and November contain 30 
days each, and the remaining months 31, and an extra 
day was intercalated according to the edict above. The 
Romans abolished in Asia, Egypt and all other countries 
under their sway the old method of reckoning by lunar 
years and compelled the adoption of the Julian calendar 
which was the generally recognized calendar for nearly 
sixteen centuries, when certain errors having been found 
the calendar was once more reformed. John Brady, 
in the Clavis Calendaria, described the change as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Pope Gregory the Thirteenth, finding that, by 
the introduction of the Bissextile days, a difference had 
arisen of ten days between the calendar and actual time, 
owing to the odd minutes and seconds which the Bissex- 
tile year occasioned the calendar to exceed the true period 
of the sun’s progress; and being desirous of celebrating 
Easter according to the original institution he, by the 
advice of Clavius and Ciaconius, caused those ten days 
to be abated in the year 1582, by having the 11th of 
March called the 21st, thereby making March to consist 
of 21 days only: and, in order to prevent the seasons of 
the year from retrograding as they had done before, 
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he ordained that three intercalary days should be omitted 
in every 400 years, by reckoning all those centurial years 
whose date consisted of entire hundreds not divisible 
by 4, or into hundreds without remainder, such as 1700, 
1800, 1900, 2100, etc., to be only common years, and 
not Bissextile years, as they would otherwise have been. 
This correction was called the Gregorian or new style, 
in opposition to the Julian or old style; and has been 
adopted by almost every Christian nation, though it 
was not admitted into Great Britain until the year 1752 
when the 10 days expunged by Gregory, and another 
day, which since his time had accrued, were taken out 
of the British calendar, and the 3rd of September reck- 
oned the 14th, whereby that month consisted of only 
19 days. The Gregorian style was immediately acceded 
to by all those parts of Europe which were under Papal 
authority, but the Protestants adhered to the Julian 
style with obstinate pertinacity, and the Protestants of 
Germany have the credit of having first rectified such 
inconsistency, by throwing 11 days out of their calendar 
in 1700; the Russian stills adhere to the Julian style and 
should they now adopt the Gregorian style, which they 
have decided to do, they will be obliged to drop 13 days 
from their calendar. 

“As by this last regulation, the register of time has 
been brought so close to the actual solar year as not to 
amount to a day in about 5000 years, there is every reason 
to conclude that not any further improvements are 
hereafter likely to be attempted; and it is greatly to be 
hoped, that, without a reasonable prospect of material 
improvement, the venerable structure, with all its pro- 
gressive advances towards perfection, may be left as 
it now stands.” 

The epoch of the reformed Julian calendar as reckoned 
by chronologists is January 1, 45 B. C. The birth of 
Jesus Christ is assumed for chronological purposes to 
have occurred on the 25th of December in the 45th 
year of the Julian era, and as by the Julian calendar 
January Ist was made the beginning of the year, the first 
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calendar year of the Christian era commenced seven days 
after the event which it nominally dates, or on January 
Ist of the 46th Julian year. The first century of the 
Christian era terminated therefore December 31st, 100, 
and the nineteenth century December 31st, 1900. 

The various nations have differed widely as to the 
place among the seasons of the beginning of the year. 
The Roman year before the time of Julius Caesar began 
at the vernal equinox. The Greek year before the time 
of Meton began at the winter solstice; afterwards at the 
summer solstice. The Egyptian, Persian, and Jewish 
year began at the autumnal equinox. In England the 
year began on the 25th of March previous to the adop- 
tion of the Gregorian calendar which took place in 1752. 
The same usage prevailed in the British American col- 
onies from Nova Scotia to Georgia and was abandoned 
at the same time. 

As the power of the Roman Empire extended over 
nearly the whole of the then known world, the Julian 
Calendar, or at least that part of it which related to the 
political distribution of time, was in force in all parts of 
the empire. The Greeks substituted a solar for a lunar 
year and ceased from intercalating forty-five days in 
each Olympiad. The Egyptians were obliged to make 
their first day of the year, Thot, a fixed day rather than 
dependent upon the rising of a star, and the Jews aban- 
doned their intercalation of one month in 120 years. 
In regard to religion, festivals, games, etc., no change 
was made and each nation followed its ancient customs. 
For instance, the Jews continued the ancient observance 
of the Law of Moses without change of the Sabbath, 
feasts or ceremonies, and the Pascha was observed on 
the fifteenth of March. 

The first Christians adopted the Julian Calendar as 
regards the distribution of time, but celebrated their 
religious festivals very nearly on the same days as the 
Jews, although their reasons for observing these days 
were different from those of the Jews. They removed 
the eight Nundinal letters from the Calendar and sub- 
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stituted the seven Dominical letters in order to mark 
Sunday, the first day of the week, as the day of rest, 
rather than Saturday, the seventh day, which was ob- 
served by the Jews. 

The first Christians were of the Jewish nation and 
celebrated Pascha not on account of the Exodus from 
Egypt, but because on that day they partook of the 
Last Supper with Christ. Later when people of other 
nations had adopted Christianity, there were two opin- 
ions in regard to the Pascha of Christ, one from life to 
death on the day of the crucifixion, and the other from 
death to life on the day of the resurrection. The Eastern 
Christians adopted the first opinion and celebrated it 
with the Jews on the fourteenth day of the moon of the 
first month, or the fifteenth of March, the day at that 
time beginning with midday. The Western Christians 
adopted the second opinion and celebrated it on the 
same day if it fell on Sunday, and if not, on the Sunday 
following. It was not until the middle of the second 
century of the Christian Era that both parties agreed to 
observe as Pascha the Sunday which fell on the fifteenth 
of March or immediately after. In the course of time 
the opinion arose that it was un-Christian to observe 
so important a festival on the same day with the Jews, 
and at the Council of Nice which was held in 325 A. D. 
it was decreed that the feast of Pascha, known to us as 
Easter, should be the first Sunday after the fourteenth 
day of the moon of the first month; but in case the four- 
teenth day of the moon fell on Sunday it should be held 
on the following Sunday, that is seven days after, de- 
claring that the first month was that of which the four- 
teenth moon fell upon the day of the Equinox of Spring, 
or immediately after. It was also decided that the day 
of the Vernal Equinox was the twenty-first of March. 

As the course of the moon was thus made the basis for 
determining the time of the Pascha, recourse was had 
to the lunar cycle of Meton from which was deduced 
the rule by which may be found the date of Pascha or 
Easter for any year. 
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It will therefore be seen that the discovery of the true 
length of the solar year as a basis for the measurement 
of the progress of time, required the labor of thousands 
upon thousands of men for centuries, and exacted the 
closest attention of the priests and philosophers for many 
generations. To make a proper arrangement of the divi- 
sions of time, adapted to the purposes of civil institu- 
tions, in other words to form a calendar, has occupied 
the talents of the wisest men, and it is not yet completed. 

The month is a period of time derived from the motion 
of the moon. The “‘sidereal’’ month may be regarded 
as the period in which the moon, as seen from a fixed 
star, would appear to make a complete revolution round 
the earth; it is evidently the period in which she passes 
through the twelve signs of the Zodiac. Its mean value 
during the year is slightly in excess of 27 32/100 days. 
The ‘‘synodical’” month, more commonly called the 
“lunar” month, or ‘‘lunation,” is the period of time 
during which the moon goes through all her phases. It 
is usually reckoned from new moon to new moon; to 
complete the lunation the moon must not only pass 
through the twelve signs of the Zodiac, but also come 
again to occupy her old position relatively to the sun, 
which has itself advanced in the Zodiac, hence the lunar 
is longer than the sidereal month. The mean value of 
lunation is very slightly in excess of 29 53/100 days. The 
‘solar’? month is the 12th part of one solar year and is 
slightly more than 30 43/100 days. The ‘‘anomalistic” 
or irregular month is the period in which the moon passes 
from perigee to perigee of her orbit, the perigee being 
that position in the moon’s orbit nearest to the earth. 
It differs from the sidereal month because the perigee 
varies its position. 

The line of the nodes of the moon’s orbit, the points 
where the moon intersects the ecliptic, or apparent path 
of the sun around the earth, varies its position, and the 
‘“‘nodial” month, or the period of her motion from ascend- 
ing to descending node, differs from the other months 
mentioned above. 
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The lunar month was used by the Egyptians and Chal- 
daeans, and is still used by the Jews and Turks. 

The twelve “‘civil” or calendar months of the year 
have from 28 to 31 days each. They are not equal 
divisions of the year, some April, June, September 
and November consisting of 30 days, and the remainder 
of 31 days, except February to which only 28 days are 
assigned, and the addition every fourth year of one more 
day. 

These distinctions often give rise to much confusion 
as to the time intended to be designated by a month. 
In popular language it is often understood to be four 
weeks, as this is very nearly an equal period, expressed 
by weeks, to the month. This is even laid down by 
Blackstone as the legal definition of the term, so that a 
lease for twelve months is only for forty-eight weeks; 
but the expression of a ‘‘twelve-month”’ has been legally 
held to mean a solar year. 

The term ‘‘week” is derived from the Latin vicis, 
by turns, one after the other; Gothic, wiko, a succession 
or change; Anglo Saxon, weocu or wicu, a week. As 
applied to time it designates generally a period of seven 
days. Although not founded on any natural phenom- 
enon yet it was probably first instituted as a broad sub- 
division of the periodical month, corresponding to the 
four quarters of the moon. 

At a very early period the Egyptians counted seven 
periodical days, naming them according to the seven 
planets thcn assumed. The application of the names 
of the planets to the days of the week in the order they 
now stand, originated in this way. It was an astrologi- 
cal notion that each planet in order presided over an 
hour of the day, the order, according to their distances 
from the earth, being in the geocentric system, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, Mercury, the moon. 
Assuming Saturn to preside over the first hour of Sat- 
urday, and assigning to each succeeding hour a planet 
in order, the 22nd hour will fall again to Saturn, the 
23rd to Jupiter, the 24th to Mars, and the first hour of 
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the next day to the sun; in the same way the first hour 
of the following day falls to the moon, and so on. The 
days were named from the planets which presided over 
the first hour and were known as Sun-day, Moon-day, 
Mars-day, Mercury-day, Jupiter-day, Venus-day, and 
Saturn-day. From Alexandria this seven days’ week 
was imported, together with the individual days, to the 
Greeks, who had previously divided their months into 
three decades, and to the Romans, about the time of 
Christ. Rome had previously counted her periods by 
eight days, the eighth day itself being originally called 
Nundinae, a term later applied to the whole cycle, on 
which day the country people were in the habit of com- 
ing to town for the purposes of business, to inquire after 
public news, the changes in government and legislation, 
vacant places, and the rest. The seven days’ cycle soon 
found great favor among the Romans although the 
change was not introduced before Constantine. 

The Jews as well as the early Christians had no special 
names for the single days, but counted their number 
from the previous Sabbath, beginning with Sunday as 
the first after the Sabbath, and ending with Friday as 
the sixth after the previous Sabbath, or Eve of the next 
Sabbath, or the seventh day, it being called the Sabbath 
from the Hebrew shabath, to rest, and designates the 
seventh day of the week, set aside in the Old Testament, 
as a period of cessation from work. 

Whether the Sabbath was an institution of pre-Mosaic 
times or was purely Mosaic is an open question. The 
division of the week into seven days antedated the time 
of Moses, but the celebration of the seventh day as a 
day consecrated to Jehovah is first mentioned after the 
Exodus from Egypt (Exodus xiii, 6; xx : 8-11.) The 
Jewish name ‘‘Sabbath” came into use in Rome and 
from it spread all over the Roman empire. 

At what date the Sunday, or the first day of the week 
began to be generally used by Christians as a stated 
time for religious meetings is not definitely known, but 
whatever may have been the opinion and practice of 
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the early Christians in regard to cessation from labor on 
Sunday, unquestionably the first law, either ecclesias- 
tical or civil, by which the sabbatical observance of 
that day is known to have been ordained, is the edict 
of Constantine, 321 A. D., which reads: “Let all judges, 
inhabitants of the cities, and artificers rest on the ven- 
erable Sunday. But in the country, husbandmen may 
freely and lawfully apply to the business of agriculture; 
since it often happens that the sowing of corn and plant- 
ing of vines cannot be so advantageously performed 
on any other day; lest, by neglecting the opportunity, 
they should lose the benefits which the divine bounty 
bestows on us.” 

It is curious to notice how the names of the five days 
of the week which followed those named after the sun 
and moon, became Germanized, as it were, or the names 
of the originally imported gods translated into those 
of the Germanic divinities. Thus the day of Mars, 
the dies Martis of the Romans, became Tyrsdag among 
the Germans, the god Tyr being in German the same as 
the god Mars in Latin, namely the god of war, and the 
third day of the week was called Tuesday. The fourth 
day, the day of Mercury, became Wednesday, being 
named from Wodan, or Odin, the chief of the gods. 
Jupiter’s day, the fifth day, was changed to Thor’s day, 
or Thursday, from Thor, the god of thunder. The sixth 
day, the day of Venus was named Friday in honor of 
Freya, the wife of Odin. Saturn’s day, being the seventh 
day was called Sanstag or Sabbath day. 

Speaking generally, with the ancients as with us, 
a day was the name applied to the time during which, 
apparently, the sun performed his course around the 
earth. This, however, is not exactly true. It is not a 
complete rotation of the earth which makes a day in 
its usual sense. If the time is noted when a particular 
fixed star is exactly on the meridian, when the same star 
comes again to the meridian the next day, the earth has 
made exactly one rotation, and the time that has elapsed 
is called a sidereal day. This portion of time is always 
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of the same length and on account of its unvarying uni- 
formity sidereal time is much used by astronomers. 
The passage of a star is not conspicuous enough to be 
used in regulating the affairs of men in general. It is 
not a complete rotation of the earth, but a complete 
alternation of light and darkness that constitutes their 
day. This is called the civil or solar day and is meas- 
ured between two meridian passages of the sun, and is 
about four minutes longer than the sidereal day, which 
is due to the movement of the earth in the ecliptic. With 
the Babylonians the civil day began with the rising of 
the stn; with the Greeks with the setting of the sun; 
and with the Romans with midnight. 

The time between the rising and the setting of the sun 
was called the natural day and in very early times the 
Greeks divided the natural day into forenoon, midday, 
a period during which the sun was supposed to stand still, 
and afternoon. The Romans divided the natural day 
into antemeridian and postmeridian, meridian being 
considered the point at which one ended and the other 
began. It was one of the duties of an officer known as 
an accensus to proclaim the time of midday when from 
the Curia he saw the sun appearing between the Ros- 
trum, where orators harangued, and the spot called 
the Station of the Greeks, where ambassadors stopped 
when deputed to the Senate. This was the nearest 
approach made by the Romans for ascertaining the hour 
for centuries. Although time was early divided into 
years according to the motions of the sun; into months 
according to the moon; and into days by the alternation 
of light and darkness, yet it was long before any accurate 
measure was found for a division of the day itself. 

As the Greeks divided their month into three parts 
and reckoned each day as such a part of a decade, so 
the Romans divided their month into three parts and 
reckoned the days by Calends, Nones, and Ides. 
| The month always began upon the first day of the 
i moon. Therefore, at the first appearance of the new 
|| moon, one of the pontifices assembled the people in the 
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Capitol near the Curia Calabria and there called over 
as many days as there were between that and the Nones 
whether five or seven, by so often repeating the word 
“‘calo,” and from this word ‘“‘calo,” I call, this day re- 
ceived the name of Calends, and that which was to be 
called became known as Calendar. 

On the Nones the country people assembled for the 
purpose of learning from the Rex Sacrorum the various 
festivals to be celebrated during the month, and the days 
upon which they would fall. In like manner all who 
wished to go to law were obliged to inquire of the privi- 
leged few on what day they might bring their suit, and 
received the reply as if from the lips of an astrologer. 

The ability to give this information was long a source 
of power and profit to the priests who jealously guarded 
the secret of their information and surrounded it with 
a veil of mystery. 

The calling of the Calends, and the announcing by 
word of mouth of the festival and Court days continued 
until 304 B. C., when Cneius Flavius, a curule aedile, 
and scribe to Appius Claudius, censor, having gained 
access to the pontifical books copied out all the requisite 
information, had it engraved on tablets, and hung them 
up in the forum for the use of the people at large. 

From this time such tables became common and were 
known by the name of Fasti. They contained an enum- 
eration of the days and months of the year, Nundinae, 
Dies Fasti and Nefasti, astronomical observations on 
the fixed stars, prophecies on the weather, notices of 
glorious victories, etc. Indeed they varied but little 
from the modern Ecclesiastical Calendar. 

In early times the Calends of March, but after the 
adoption of the Julian year in 45 B. C., the Calends of 
January, was more solemn than the Calends of any of 
the other months. It was New Year’s Day. It was the 
day upon which the magistrates entered upon their 
office. On this day friends wished each other good for- 
tune and interchanged presents. It was also the day 
upon which debtors were obliged to pay interest upon 
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their debts, and settle their accounts, hence according 
to Horace ‘“‘tristae calendae.”’ The interest or account 
book was called ‘‘calendarium.” 

The ‘‘Nones” took their name from being the ninth 
day before the Ides reckoning inclusively. In March, 
May, July, and October the Nones fell on the 7th and 
the Ides on the 15th of the month; in the remaining 
months the Nones fell on the 5th and the Ides on the 
13th. 

According to Macrobius the name ‘‘Ides” was derived 
from the Etruscan verb iduo, I divide, because it divided 
or nearly halved the month. Days were reckoned as 
so inany days before the Nones, Ides, or Calends, reck- 
oning inclusively. 

The division of the natural day into twelve equal 
parts was adopted by the Romans about 291 B. C., when 
L. Papitius Cursor erected in the Court of the Temple 
of Quirinus a solarium horologium or sun-dial which he 
had taken in the war with Pyrrhus. As this sun-dial 
had been made for a different meridian and could be 
used only in the day-time when the sky was clear, it 
marked the time at Rome very imperfectly. 

About 157 B. C., Scipio Nasica introduced the clep- 
sydra or water-clock, the principle of which was very 
similar to what we know as the sand hour-glass, which 
was of the utmost utility as it could be used in all weath- 
ers, by night as well as by day. The clepsydra of Scipio 
Nasica is described as follows by Pancirollus. ‘‘They 
took a vessel made of glass, in the bottom of which was 
a narrow hole done about with gold, lest the water should 
wear it away: on the other part of the vessel was drawn 
a right line having the twelve hours set upon it, after 
which they filled the vessel with water, which issued 
drop by drop out of the little hole; in the water was a 
cork with a pin stuck into it, and the point of that pin 
turned to the first hour when the glass was full and to 
the other hours in proportion to the gradual decrease 
of the water.” It was also about this time that the 
twelve equal parts of the day were called hours. As the 
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natural day was constantly changing in length, the 
length of these hours changed every day. At the sum- 
mer solstice, when the natural day contained about 
sixteen of our hours, the hour contained seventy-five 
minutes; in the winter solstice when the natural day 
contained only about eight of our hours, each hour con- 
tained forty-five minutes. The present system of mak- 
ing a day to extend from midnight and of dividing it 
into twenty-four equal parts regardless of daylight or 
darkness was adopted about the end of the fourth cen- 
tury A. D., and the first calendar in which we find the 
duration of day and night marked according to equinoc- 
tial hours, is the ‘““Calendarium Rusticum Farnesianum.”’ 

Both the sun-dial and clepsydra were invented in the 
East and had been in use from very early times among 
the Egyptians. The first mention of the sun-dial is in 
the Bible, II Kings, 20th chap., 11th verse, which reads: 
“And Isaiah the prophet cried unto the Lord: And he 
brought the shadow ten degrees backward, by which it 
had gone down in the dial of Ahaz.”” Also the 8th verse 
of the 38th chapter of Isaiah reads, ‘“‘ Behold I will bring 
again the shadow of the degrees, which is gone down in 
the sun-dial of Ahaz, ten degrees backward. So the. 
sun returned ten degrees, by which degrees it was gone 
down.” Ahaz, the father of Hezekiah, the king of Ju- 
dah, died about 726 B. C. 

The time of the invention of the clepsydra is unknown, 
but it was in common use in the time of Aristophanes, 
who was born about 444 B. C. 

But previous to the sun-dial and clepsydra the ancients 
used the gnomon, which is the earliest and simplest 
instrument for measuring the time of day which has 
been mentioned. It was a staff or pillar standing per- 
pendicularly in a place exposed to the sun so that the 
length of its shadow might be easily ascertained. The 
shadow was measured by feet which were marked on the 
place where the shadow fell. By whomsoever the 
gnomon was invented, and Herodotus gives the credit 
to the Babylonians, from that day to the present it has 
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been the proper method for determining the hour of the 
day. Any person who is employed in the open air, 
whether hunter, farmer, backwoodsman, sailor or sol- 
dier, whether white man, Indian, or negro, can usually 
tell the time of day by means of the length and direction 
of the shadow of a staff cast by the sun. Many can 
tell the hour of the day by standing with their backs to 
the sun and noting the length and direction of their 
shadows. It is reported that in 1100 B. C. the Chinese 
astronomers found the length of the shadow of a gnomon 
at the summer solstice was one foot and a half, the gno- 
mon itself being eight feet long. Pliny recorded that 
the shadow of the dial which they call the Gnomon in 
Egypt, at noon tide on the equinoctial day, is little more 
in length than half the gnomon. Augustus erected a 
gnomon 100 feet high in the Campus Martius. ‘‘The 
English Chapman’s and Traveler’s Almanack for 1712” 
gives a rule and table by which the hour of the day 
may be found by means of a staff. In John Wing’s 
“Olympia Domata” and Salem Pearse’s “Celestial Diary,”’ 
both almanacks for the year 1722, the rule and table are 
repeated. They are again found in an almanac for 
1765 entitled ‘‘Poor Richard Improved. By Richard 
Saunders, Philom. Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by 
B. Franklin and D. Hall.” As the rule in each almanac 
is given in almost the same words it is evident that it 
is but a copy of some very old rule. According to the 
table in ‘‘ Poor Richard Improved,” the staff, which was 
ten feet long, on the 21st of March at 12 o’clock, noon, 
cast a shadow seven feet long; on the 21st of June, 3 
feet long; on the 21st of September 9 feet long; and on 
the 21st of December 19 feet long. At six o’clock, either 
morning or afternoon of the 21st of March the shadow 
was 192 feet long and on the 21st of June at the same 
time it was 38 feet. On the 21st of September at 7 in 
the morning or 5 in the afternoon the shadow was 63 
feet long and on December 21st at 8 in the morning or 
four in the afternoon it was 100 feet. The length of the 
shadow was shortest at the summer solstice; gradually 
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increased until it reached its greatest length at the 
winter solstice, and then gradually decreased until the 
summer solstice was reached. 

The wisdom of man was continually exercised in 
trying to find some mechanical device for measuring 
the passage of time and the clepsydra was succeeded 
by a clock impelled by weights or springs and regulated 
by toothed wheels. But of this invention the Romans 
were entirely ignorant. It is attributed to Pacificus 
who lived in the ninth century A. D. It was not, how- 
ever, until about the 13th century that the invention 
became practically useful. A very great advance in 
clock making and the measurement of time reduced to 
the greatest precision was caused by the discovery of 
the pendulum by Galileo about the commencement of 
the 17th century, and its application to clocks about 
the middle of the same century. The first pendulum 
clock made in England was in the year 1662 by Mr. 
Fromantil, a Dutchman. 

When watches were first used is not known. Watches 
were made in Nuremburg by Peter Hele as early as 1490 
and were called ‘‘Nuremburgh Eggs” on account of 
their oval shape. But it is claimed that the watch as 
we know it was invented as recently as 1658 and its in- 
vention is claimed for Dr. Hooke and Mr. Huygens. 
Great improvements, however, have been made and 
watches are now made with such extreme accuracy as 
to vary only a few seconds in the year, and those made 
at Waltham, Mass., are not surpassed by any other 
make. 

As in early days the calendar was under the control 
of the priests it is not unlikely that an annual calendar 
containing a list of the months, weeks, and days which 
is so common with us was engraved, written, or printed, 
but if so no copy has been brought to my attention. 

Of almanacs we have examples from very early times. 
The pastoral life of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Baby- 
lonians and Arabians predisposed them to a belief in 
astrology and no operation of daily life was performed 
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without first consulting the stars. To satisfy this de- 
mand for celestial knowledge almanacs, or books giving 
general information and advice upon the movements 
of the heavenly bodies were common in the Egyptian 
and Arabian world, and this form of literature has spread 
over Christendom. 

These books, however, were not known as almanacs. 
Roger Bacon used the term ‘‘almanac”’ as early as 1267, 
but whether or not he was the first to use that term does 
not appear. Previous to his time the register was known 
as ‘‘Computus,” ‘“‘ Martyrologium,” ‘‘Calendares,” and 
‘“‘fasti.”” As the ‘“‘computus” contained the Eastern 
tables, a list of the Saints’ days, and the various Fast 
and Festival days, is was indispensable to the officers 
of the Church and from the year 325 every cleric was 
expected to know his ‘computus.” 

These registers were not annual registers but what 
we call perpetual almanacs, or an almanac so devised 
that it may be adjusted for any particular year. The 
annual almanac seems to have been first made for the 
use of navigators who did not venture far into the open 
sea, but kept in sight of the coast or some island, which 
served as guides in the daytime; in the night-time the 
position, the rising and setting of the different stars, 
answered the same purpose, and tables were found in 
the ‘‘ephemeris” which is an ancient Greek term for 
an astronomical almanac, or a book giving the com- 
puted places of the heavenly bodies for each day in the 
year. 

One of the earliest of these registers or almanacs is 
the ‘‘Papyrus Sallier, No. IV,” published in facsimile 
in “Select Papyri, Vol. 1.”’ The papyrus itself is in 
the British Museum. About one third is missing, but 
the remaining portion contains eight months of the year. 
The author, a contemporary of Rameses II, by making 
extracts from the works of other writers has compiled 
an almanac in which every day of the year has marked 
against it its good and evil virtues, that is, it was a regis- 
ter of lucky and unlucky days throughout the year. 
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Rameses II is supposed to have reigned in the thirteenth 
century. 

The hours between the rising and setting of the sun, 
the only ones that are of importance, are divided into 
three seasons of four, each of which is ruled by its par- 
ticular influence. Most often their quality was the 
same and the whole day was placed in the category 
either of propitious or fatal days. Sometimes, however, 
it happened that one of the periods had one value, while 
another assumed another value, and there were also 
mixed days on which fortune differed every minute. 
The writer has carefully registered these oscillations 
and has placed a warning note for the reader after each 
date, as good, good, good, or hostile, hostile, hostile, 
or good, good, hostile, or any combination to which the 
division into three groups lends itself. Afterwards he 
indicates the things to be done or avoided, the animals 
whose encounter or sight should be shunned, injunc- 
tions with regard to fire, precautions for guarding against 
the evil eye, and adds to this information a summary 
of the motives which justified his recommendations. 
It was in almost every case a legendary episode of the 
gods. We perceive that a victory or some pleasant 
experience of one of the immortals at that particular 
date and hour had some undefined effect upon mortals 
and gave them a chance of prosperity. On the other 
hand, the consequences of a disaster in heaven would 
make themselves felt on earth for a long period of time; 
thus men were benefited or injured by the pleasures or 
misfortunes of the gods. So many injunctions and so 
many warnings were given, and so many methods offered 
by which calamity could be averted, that it is not to be 
wondered at that the almanac was consulted on all 
occasions. 

The influences whether good or bad were always 
exerted on fixed days of the month, regardless of the day 
of the week on which the date might fall. For instance, 
on the eleventh of Tobi no one might approach the fire 
place, for the god Ra had once burst into flame on that 
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day in order to devour his enemies and the effects of his 
metamorphosis was felt each anniversary, and even at 
the present day the superstition still holds among the 
Egyptian peasants who will neither kindle a fire, ap- 
proach a flame, or smoke on that day. 

As all of these influences were exerted on a certain 
day of the month regardless of the day of the week upon 
which that date fell, the almanac was good for any and 
all years. Just as we celebrate Independence Day on 
the fourth of July, Sunday excepted, so fire was to be 
avoided by the Egyptians in the times of Rameses II 
on the eleventh of Tobi. 

Another early almanac is the one engraved on the ceil- 
ing of the Temple of Denderah in Egypt which represents 
in hieroglyphics the yearly journey of the sun between 
Cancer and Capricorn and return. Apparently all the 
signs of the Zodiac are represented as well as the nineteen 
years of the Metonic cycle, and the festival days. The age 
of this temple is much disputed, but recent discoveries 
would seem to indicate that it was built about 35 A. D. 

That the representation of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac has been a favorite subject for artists from that 
time to the present is fully shown by James Fowler in 
his beautiful quarto volume ‘‘On Mediaeval Represen- 
tations of the Months and Seasons. London, 1873,” 
in which he describes one hundred examples taken from 
the porticos, ceilings, windows, and tiles of cathedrals 
and churches in Great Britain and France, covering the 
period from the tenth to the eighteenth century. In 
his introduction he says ‘‘none of the phenomena of 
nature can earlier, or more widely, or more deeply have 
attracted notice and curiosity than the phenomena of 
the Seasons; and none, probably, earlier or more widely 
became embodied in art and poetry. For that reason 
few subjects, probably, would prove of greater interest 
in themselves, or in the light which they have reflected, 
incidentally, on the life and thought of those who have 
gone before us, if undertaken by an accomplished anti- 
quary, than the enumeration, and description, and 
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comparison of the different modes of representing the 
Seasons employed in different countries and ages from 
the earliest to the latest times . . . . It would seem that 
in the middle ages, whether in illuminated manuscripts, 
early printed books, clogg almanacs, cut stone, carved 
wood, metal work, incised pavers, encaustic tiles, mo- 
saics, wall paintings or painted glass, representations 
of the months and seasons were of frequent occurrence. 
For each month the custom was to represent the cor- 
responding sign of the Zodiac, or some characteristic 
symbol or occupation, or both, with or without the month 
or other inscription. The seasons were usually repre- 
sented by symbols or occupations only.” 

The Roman Fasti closely resembled a modern almanac 
and the celebrated ‘‘Fasti” of Ovid may be considered 
as a poetical ‘Year Book” or ‘‘Companion to the Al- 
manac” having been composed to illustrate the Fasti 
published by Julius Caesar, who remodelled the Roman 
year. All the more remarkable epochs.are explained in 
succession, the origin of the different festivals explained, 
the various ceremonies described, the legends connected 
with the principal constellations narrated, and many 
curious discussions interwoven upon subjects likely to 
prove interesting to his countrymen. 

Several specimens of Fasti, on stone or marble have 
been discovered at different times in different places, 
but none of them older than the age of Augustus. One 
of the most remarkable is that known as the “ Kalen- 
darium Praenestinum”’ or “‘Fasti Verriani.”” Seutonius 
tells us that a statue of Verrius Flaccus, preceptor to the 
grandsons of Augustus, stood in the lower part of the 
Forum of his native town Praenesti, on which he had 
exhibited to public view the Fasti arranged by himself 
and engraved on marble slabs. In 1770 the remains 
of a circular building were discovered in the immediate 
vicinity of the modern Palestina, together with several 
fragments of marble tablets which were soon recognized 
as forming part of an ancient calendar. Farther ex- 
amination showed that these were the Fasti of Verrius. 
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In the Naples Museum is preserved an ancient Roman 
Farmer’s Calendar or Rural Almanac known as the 
Calendarium Rusticum Farnesianium. It is inscribed 
upon the four sides of a cube of marble about two and 
one-half feet in height, and a foot and a half in length 
and breadth, each face being divided into three columns, 
and each column including a month. At the top of 
each column is carved the appropriate sign of the Zodiac; 
then follow the name of the month, the number of the 
days, the position of the Nones, the length of the day 
and night, the name of the sign through which the sun 
passes, the god under whose protection the month was 
placed, the various agricultural operations to be per- 
formed, and a list of the principal festivals. The re- 
semblance of the various modern Farmer’s Almanacs 
to this ancient Farmer’s Calendar is very striking. 

A very interesting but more modern almanac is what 
is known as The Mexican Calendar Stone. It is an 
enormous slab of basaltic porphyry about twelve feet 
square and three feet thick which has been cut from a 
quarry in the neighborhood of the city of Mexico. The 
disc is wrought from this great stone, stands Sut in relief 
from the surface of the block about nine inches, and is 
eleven feet, eight inches in diameter. After having been 
suitably engraved by the sculptor this slab was sunk in 
the surface of an altar which had been erected upon the 
platform of an immense pyramidal structure which had 
been built in the great square of the city as a temple to 
the Aztec god, Mixitli. The sculptor has covered the 
surface of the dise with hieroglyphic pictures the lines 
of which have been cut to a depth of more than seven 
inches. These pictures have been deciphered and prove 
to be a very successful attempt to preserve in stone the 
Aztec idea of the division of time. The central tablet 
represents the face of the sun-god and from the manner 
in which it is engraved the artist intended to represent 
that god as the creator, the giver, the divider of time, the 
very oldest being that ever existed. Around this central 
tablet in concentric zones are other tablets which repre- 
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sent the day, the week, the month, the year, and the 
cycle. At the top of the disc, in the outer zone, over 
the central tablet is the symbolic representation of the 
year in which this work of art was made and consecrated, 
namely 1479, and it is claimed! that other symbols show 
the dates of important events in Aztec history. 

Although attributed to the Aztecs it is very probable 
that the calendar represented here was formed by the 
Toltecs, a very superior race, who, coming from the 
North, conquered the people then inhabiting the coun- 
try, and remained here from the seventh to the twelfth 
century, laying the foundations of social, political and 
religious order, and building sumptuous temples and 
palaces. 

Early in the thirteenth century, they either migrated 
farther south or were driven by other nations from the 
north among which were the Aztecs, who were the most 
powerful, and apparently exercised common dominion 
over all the others until conquered by the Spaniards in 
1521. 

The Aztecs built a great city, on whose ruins is now 
the City of Mexico, in which was the temple of which 
the Calendar Stone was an important feature, as on it 
thousands of human victims were sacrificed whose 
blood was thought to conciliate the anger of the gods. 
The temple was destroyed by Cortes and the stone 
after having been placed on exhibition for several years 
in the Market-place was in 1561 buried where it had 
stood. It was resurrected in 1790 and built into the 
walls of the cathedral, where it may now be seen. 

Calendars made of gold and silver were common in 
Mexico. Before Cortes reached the capital Monte- 
zuma sent a deputation of noblemen to meet him carry- 
ing a magnificent present of articles beautifully wrought 
of gold and other costly materials. Among them two 
wheels, one of gold with the image of the sun, and the 
other of silver with the image of the moon upon it, both 
formed of plates of these metals each twenty-eight hands 
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in circumference, with various figures of animals and 
other things, in basso relievo, finished with great ingen- 
uity and skill. The Aztecs represented their division of 
time by means of wheels and these two wheels were 
calendars. 

They calculated their civil year by the solar; they 
divided it into eighteen months of twenty days each, 
and added five complimentary days, to make up the 
complete number of three hundred and sixty-five, after 
the last of these months: the five ‘‘nomentemi” or “‘use- 
less days” were intercalated, and belonging to no par- 
ticular month, were regarded as unlucky by the super- 
stitious natives. 

Their week consisted of five days, the last of which 
was market-day, and a month consisted of four of these 
weeks. As the tropical year is composed of about six 
hours more than three hundred and sixty-five days, 
they lost a day every fourth year which they supplied, 
not at the termination of that period, but at the expira- 
tion of their cycle of fifty-two years, when they inter- 
calated the twelve and a half days that had been lost. 

It is in only the first year of the cycle that the Mex- 
ican year corresponds with our year. For instance, the 
first day of the first year of the Mexican Cycle in the 
year 1454 corresponds with December 31 of the Julian 
year old style, or January 9, new style. For on account 
of our intercalation of one day every fourth year, the 
Mexican year receded as compared with ours one day 
every four years. This correction therefore must be 
made when a comparison of dates is wanted for any 
other year than the first year. The Mexican intercala- 


‘tion of thirteen days at the end of fifty-two years made 


again the first year of every cycle correspond with our 
year. . 

The question naturally arises, how the Toltecs became 
so far advanced in civilization as to be able somewhere 
between the seventh and the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era to formulate a calendar which the Span- 
ish conquerors in 1521 found to be as accurate as their 
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own, and how the Aztecs were able to solve such prob- 
lems in engineering as the transporting of a huge stone 
block, many tons in weight, over miles of marshland 
and river, and the elevating and placing it on a platform 
120 feet in height. 

In “Clavis Calendaria” John Brady says, ‘“‘Those 
immense square pillars or obelisks in Egypt, the hier- 
ogiyphical characters upon which have so much per- 
plexed the learned, have been considered as containing 
directions for the monthly rural labours of the Egyp- 
tians and consequently to have been the first species of 
almanac ever issued; and when the repetition of the same 
figures or characters on each of those vast pillars is 
considered, the titles assigned to them by the Egyptian 
priests ‘‘fingers of the sun,” to which orb they were 
usually dedicated; and the nature of the stone of which 
they were composed, being of various colours, and re- 
garded as typical of the four elements; there is good 
reason for concluding that they were intended as alman- 
acs rather than histories of sovereigns, or for any other 
uses that have been assigned them by the ingenuity of 
antiquaries.”’ 

As early as the eleventh century our English ancestors 
used as an almanac an instrument of somewhat similar 
form, although a very humble imitation. I refer to 
what we call ‘‘Cloggs”’ but which among the Danes, 
Swedes, and Norwegians were known as ‘‘ Runstocks,”’ 
“‘Runstaffs,”’ ete. Mr. Brady says ‘‘they were intro- 
duced into England at the Norman Conquest. Before 
printing was introduced, and when manuscripts were 
scarce and dear, these Runic almanacs were particularly 
useful in assisting the memory. In all visits to distant 
churches, in all pilgrimages, etc., they were made the 
instruments of instruction and regularity; and that they 
might be doubly serviceable, they were frequently carved 
on the tops of pilgrims’ staves, so as to regulate their 
times of assembling at particular places and also to 
support them in their wearisome journeys. These 
Runic almanacs, like others in manusrcipt, bore the 
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characters of pagan superstition until about the fourth 
century when they partook of both heathen and Chris- 
tian emblematic devices, so as to be more generally 
saleable; but after the seventh century, they became 
wholly Christian, and that they might be made as uni- 
versally serviceable as possible, they were sometimes 
cut on sword scabbards, implements of husbandry, etc.” 

Although the Greeks of Alexandria are said to have 
constructed written almanacs in the second century of 
the Christian era and manuscript almanacs must have 
been quite common, yet there is no record of any now 
extant previous to the twelfth century. 

An early manuscript almanac is one written in the 
year 354 A. D. It was written on parchment and con- 
tained about fifty leaves. Romulus Huart (b. 1537— 
d. 1613), utriusque juris licentiatas, writes that ‘‘fastos 
quosdam seu calendarium Romanum antiquis plane 
characteribus in membrana sex (si bene memini) foliorum 
descriptum, -sex etiam dumtaxat menses complectens”’ 
was in 1560 in the possession of his father-in-law John 
Brenner, royal secretary and actuary of the Provincial 
Council of Luxemburg. It passed through various 
hands until in 1627 it was in Brussels in the possession 
of Peirescius who wrote to Peter Dupuy, the publisher, 
May 12, 1627, ‘“‘Parceque je desire de faire imprimer ce 
calendria Constantinien MS. (avec les fastes et martyri- 
ologes qui y sont joincts) lequel vous avez veu aytres fois 
je vous supplii de ne pas laisser sortir de vos mains le 
coppie au memoires que vous en pourriez avoir tirees, etc.” 

From that time to the present no trace of the calendar 
has been found. Copies of the original pages and of 
other portions of the whole Calendar had been made at 
various times, and by diligent searching Mr. Mommsen 
had been enabled to reconstruct the Calendar which he 
calls “‘Chronographus Anni, CCCLIIII, and” which 
was published in ‘‘Monumenta Germanica Historica.”’ 
Chronica Minora. Saec. IV, V, VI, VII. Edidit Theo- 
dorus Mommsen. Volumen I, Bucolini 1892. It was 
divided into thirteen sections, viz: 
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I. Dedicatio Valentino. 
II. Imagines urbium Romae Alexandriae Constanti- 
nopolis Treverorum. 

III. Dedicatio imperatoria et natales Cesarum, in his 
d(omini) n(ostri) Constantii. 

IV. Imagines Planetarum VII laterculo norarum noxiarum 
communium bonarum. 
V. Signa zodiaci eorum utilitates. 
VI. Imagines mensium cum hemerologio, in quo item 
adnotatur natalis Constanti. 

VII. Imagines imperatorum duorum alterius sedentis et 
diademati cincti (a Constantio Augusti figlio di 
Constantino) alterius diademati stantis (Constantio 
Caesare Gallo.) 

VIII. Fasti consulares ad a. p. Chr. 354. 

IX. Cyclus paschalis ab a. p. Chr. 312 as a. 358 cum con- 
tinuatione perturbata finiente a. 410. 

X. Laterculus praefectorum urbis Romae as. a. p. Chr. 
354. 

XI. Depositiones episcoporum Romanorum quorum ulti- 
mus est Julius a 352. 

XII. Feriale ecclesiae Romanae (depositiones martyrium). 

XIII. Laterculus episcoporum Romanorum finiens in Liberis 
qui adiit a. 352. 


Complete lists of these tables are given in Chronica 
Minora. 

In regard to this almanac Mr. C. W. Ernst, the well 
known antiquary of Boston wrote to me the following 


letter: 
298 Commonwealth Avenue, 17 December, 1906. 
Dear Mr. LitrLEFIELD:— 

The clog you gave me is quite clear, now that I have looked 
at it under your guidance. With a Catholic almanac all turns 
out right. 

The Filocalus, or Liberius, almanac of 354, in Chronica Mi- 
nora, ed. Mommsen, I (1892), pp. 39-148, was first printed, 
1634, in Bucherius, Doctrina Temporum (Antwerp); and 
Mommsen published it again in 1850. In a sense, then, it is 
ancient history, by the side of which the Gothic fragment of 
the 4th century (?), found by Mai, is not to be mentioned. 
This Gothic scrap has our word “yule,” meaning “jolly 
season.” 

The Liberius almanac of 354 is the earliest Christian almanac 
known, not likely to be excelled. It came in the very heart 
of the 4th century controversy between Unitarians (Arians) 
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and Catholics. It has the dominical and nundinal letters, 
the Easter cycle, a list of Saints’ days, and stands first in 
assigning Christmas to the 25th of December. These latter 
points give the almanac present interest, and make me think 
that no man save Pope Liberius could have issued the docu- 
ment. 

Up to that time there was no special celebration of the 
nativity; what there was took place on the 6th of January, 
Epiphany. In 354 a new festival of the first order was intro- 
duced, and the non-movable part of the church year was 
established. All Christendom has accepted the almanac of - 
354. The Pope who took this step was not unfriendly to 
pagans, and his beginning of the year on the 25th of December 
generally prevailed through the Middle Ages. English medi- 
aeval chronicles frequently begin the year on the 25th of 
December. Roger Howden may be given as an example. 
The novelty of the almanac, its influence, and especially its 
list of holidays, strengthen the belief that Pope Liberius was 
its real source. Filocalus was only the scribe, I think, chosen 
by Liberius. And other reasons might be named for calling 
it the Liberius almanac of 354. Liberius had the best of 
reasons for issuing just such a document, and the year is not 
an accident. A little later Liberius carefully compromised 
with Unitarians. It is plain that we of Boston in 1906 cele- 
brate Christmas on the 25th of December, because Liberius 
established that festival in 354. 

Always yours, 
C. W. Ernst. 


In the Savilian Library at Oxford is a manuscript 
almanac published by Petrus de Dacia about 1300 A. D. 
He was a believer in astrology and has been credited 
with being the originator of the homo signorum, the 
man of signs. This, however, is a mistake as diagrams 
of the stars with descriptive hieroglyphics taken from 
ancient temples and tombs indicate most positively 
that the early Egyptian system of studying the stars 
was by noting their hourly position above and around 
some huge figure like the sphinx, so that the varying 
positions ‘‘over eye, heart, elbow, etc.,”’ could be intel- 
ligently recorded for different times, and arguments 
discussed, as well as theories framed therefrom. The 
similarity of the figure in the Egyptian diagram and the 
*‘man of signs” in the modern almanacs is very striking. 
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Even at the present day the ‘‘ Anatomy” as the “‘man 
of signs” is called is a familiar figure in a few of the al- 
manacs, as it has been for centuries in many of the more 
prominent almanacs. It is the figure of a man surround- 
ed by the twelve signs of the zodiac with daggers pointing 
to the parts of the body which the signs are supposed to 
govern as the moon passes them. 

In ‘“‘Fly. An Almanack for the Year of our Lord 
God, 1722,”’ a whole page is devoted to the ‘‘homo-sig- 
norum.”’ The figure itself occupies the middle of the 
page and is surrounded by printed descriptions. The 
legend at the top of the page reads, ‘‘The Anatomy of 
the Body of Man, as the Parts thereof are governed by 
the Twelve Constellations of Stars in the Zodiack, or 
rather the Moon passing by the same Constellations.” 
In each monthly table one of the columns shows what 
part of the body is influenced by the moon on every 
day of the month. Although most of the almanacs con- 
tained the monthly column of Moon’s sign yet they did 
not all of them contain the Anatomy. In a bound vol- 
ume containing eighteen almanacs for the year 1722, 
fifteen contained the monthly column, but only six con- 
tained the Anatomy. The pointing out proper days for 
bleeding, taking physics, and other odd matters seems 
to have been one of the important parts of the task of 
the almanac compilers. Many well-meaning persons 
would not willingly adopt a remedy for disease without 
previously consulting that mystical column in the Al- 
manac devoted to knees, hams, legs, ankles, feet, etc., 
it being considered unlucky to take medicine of the sign 
which influenced that part of the body on that day was 
not propitious. The following story is related: In the 
latter part of the eighteenth eentury a famous physician 
sent physic to a patient desiring him to take it immediate- 
ly. On the following day he called upon the patient and 
inquired how it had operated. The patient, a farmer, 
replied he had not taken it. Upon the physician’s re- 
monstrating against this disobedience the patient replied, 
“T looked into the almanac and seeing the sign lay in 
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the bowels I thought that and the physic together would 
be too much for me.” 

In “‘Merlinus Liberatus for 1761,” by John Partridge, 
the table of the moon’s sign is advertised as “‘being of 
excellent use for the direction of any person that deals 
in cattle, etc. It being so plain and easy that it requires 
no more explanation, for its use is exhibited by inspec- 
tion.” Although Partridge died in 1714 yet the almanac 
was published with his name attached as author for more 
than one hundred years after his death, but to his name 
was added the legend ‘‘etiam Mortuus loquitur.”” He 
was a shoemaker by trade, but by employing his leisure 
moments in study, acquired a knowledge of latin, as- 
tronomy, astrology, and physic, and in 1688 began the 
publication of an almanac. He acquired considerable 
renown from an attack on him by Dean Swift, who 
under the name of Bickerstaff published several 
satirical and humorous pamphlets against the ‘“‘shoe- 
maker astrologer.” 

Notwithstanding its absurdity the public resisted 
attempts to eliminate the anatomy from the almanacs. 
The Stationers Company once tried the experiment of 
omitting the column of the moon’s influence on the parts 
of the body from Voz Stellarum by Francis Moore, but 
so many copies were returned upon their hands that they 
were obliged to insert it the next year. On the titlepage 
of the second part of Old Poor Robin, 1816 is a woodcut 
of the Anatomy under which is printed, 

Above is a figure will puzzle your brains, 

The more ’twill bewilder, the more you take pains; 
If you take my advice, you will let it alone, 

For indeed it is useless when thoroughly known. 

Among the authors of the manuscript almanacs were 
Solomon Jarchus, A. D. 1150; Roger Bacon, 1292; Wal- 
ter de Elvendene, 1327; John Somers, 1380; and Nicolas 
de Lynner, 1386. Although independent manuscript 
almanacs are uncommon, yet an almanac is almost sure 
to be found in the early manuscript Books of Hours and 
Prayer Books. It is called the Ecclesiastical Calendar 
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and in addition to the simple calendar contains ‘‘ Tables 
and rules for the moveable and immoveable feasts, days 
of fasting and abstinence, Easter-day, dominical or 
Sunday letter, and the golden number.”’ To correspond 
with the rest of the book the pages of these calendars or 
almanacs were beautifully written in black and red text, 
and were surrounded with illuminated borders, jeweled 
with gold, in which were represented fruits, flowers, 
birds and animals. In many of the “‘ Books of Hours,” 
several of the miniatures executed by famous artists, 
indicate the labors and exploits of serfs and nobles in the 
four seasons. In the August, 1906, number of Scribner’s 
Magazine, Mr. A. B. Frost, an American artist, has fol- 
lowed this idea by presenting four pictures in colors 
representing the labors of a farmer and which he enti- 
tles ‘‘The Farmer’s Seasons.”’ Naturally these manu- 
script books are much sought for and fine copies bring 
thousands of dollars. 

Besides being written in book form, the almanac was 
also written on separate pieces of paper and folded in 
the shape of a flat stick or lathe. 

Probably the first printed almanac is what is known as 
the Calendar of 1457. It was printed in Mentz by Gu- 
tenberg, in the new printing office which he had opened 
after his lawsuit with Fust. It was printed on one side 
of the sheet with type of double pica body, obviously 
made to be posted or hung upon the wall. Only the 
half of a single copy is extant. It contains the festivals 
and notable days for six months. Gutenberg also is 
supposed to have printed An Almanac for 1460, a quarto 
of six leaves, printed with a type of round Gothic on 
English body, with head lines in types resembling the 
text types of the Bible of 42 lines. 

Johann Muller, a German mathematician and astron- 
omer, a pupil of the famous astronomer Purbach, who 
published manuscript almanacs, a native of K6nigsburg, 
from whence he received the name of Regiomontanus, 
its Latin equivalent, compiled an almanac which appears 
to have been the prototype of all the almanacs which 
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have followed it. It contained the golden number, the 
motions of the sun and moon, days of the weeks, months, 
and year, and astrological tables. In 1471 Muller went 
to Nuremberg where he attracted the attention of a 
wealthy and intelligent citizen, Bernard Walther, who 
assisted him in starting a book-printing establishment. 
He is said to have printed his Kalendarium Novum in 
1472. No copy of it, however, is in existence. The 
earliest copy known, containing title-page and date, was 
printed in Venice in 1476 by Bernard Pictor, Petrus 
Loslein, and Erhardus Ratdolt. Muller died 6th July, 
1476 and as this book came out just before his death it 
is presumed to have been the first edition, especially as 
Muller had removed from Nuremberg to Rome. It 
contains twelve leaves. On the recto of the first leaf 
is the title, surrounded on three sides by an elegant bor- 
der in black; the bottom being filled up in the middle 
with the names of the printers, etc., in red, the vacancy 
at each end having an ornamental knot in black. As 
a running title it has the ornamental K L, the beautiful 
capitals are formed of the branches and foliage of trees, 
and the words and figures are printed in red. The whole 
appearance of the book shows it to be a monument of the 
typographical skill of the Venetian printer, Erhardus 
Ratdolt, one of the most wonderful masters of the art of 
printing during the fifteenth century, and one of the 
earliest to introduce wood engraving into books. His 
work was famous for the beauty of the types and illus- 
trations. As far as known this almanac has the honor 
of being the first book which contains a complete as well 
as an ornamental title-page, giving the place and date of 
publication and names of the printers, with no other 
peculiarity than the fact of the contents of the book being 
stated in verse instead of prose. It is a curious fact 
that it was at least twenty years before a full title-page 
appeared in any other book and title-pages did not be- 
come common until 1520. An almanac was printed at 
Ulm in 1478, at Barcelona in 1487, and at Vienna in 
1491. The earliest English almanacs were printed in 
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Holland on small folio sheets. Several of these have 
been preserved from having been used as stuffing in 
the covers of books. The earliest almanac known to 
have been printed in England was The Shepheard’s 
Kalendar, translated from the French and printed by 
Richard Pynson in 1497. It was a translation of the 
Compost et Kalendrier des Bergers printed in Paris in 
1493, which was itself an adaptation of the Vrai Regime 
et Gouvernement des Bergers by Jehan de Brie in 1379. 
The earliest known English almanac is an ‘“‘ Almanacke 
for XII yere . . . . emprynted at London, in the 
Fletestrete by Wynkyn de Worde. In the yere of the 
Incarnacyon of our lorde a. MCCCCXCVII.”” From 
that time a continuous chain of such productions may 
be traced both in England and on the continent. 
Owing to the influence which the heavenly bodies 
had or were supposed to have upon the earth, it was very 
easy to believe that they also ruled the fortunes of men, 
which gave rise to the science of astrology, or the knowl- 
edge of the stars, and to a class of men who claimed to 
be skilled in the science and to be able by the positions 
and aspects of the stars to foretell the fate and acts of 
nations and individuals, and to predict events of inani- 
mate nature, such as changes of the weather, earth- 
quakes, tornadoes, and the like. Naturally astrology 
was considered a higher science than astronomy, and 
astrologers were held in greater favor than astronomers. 
Astrology is one of the most ancient forms of superstition 
and prevailed among the Egyptians, Chaldaeans, Chi- 
nese and Hindoos from very early times. The Jews 
learned it during their captivity and afterwards practised 
it. It spread into the West and to Rome about the 
beginning of the Christian Era and astrologers played 
an important part in all the European countries until 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. Astrology 
was a powerful weapon in the hands of the ancient 
priesthood and in more modern times many famous 
astronomers were believers in it. The position of the 
stars was taken by means of an instrument called an 
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“‘astrolabe,”’ which in the palmy days of astrology was 
the badge of an astrologer. Cardinal d’Ailly, who died 
in 1420, is said to have calculated the horoscope of Jesus 
Christ and to have maintained that the Deluge might 
have been predicted by astrology. Astronomy and 
astrology went hand in hand and the almanacs were the 
vehicle for proclaiming to the world the astrological 
predictions. Indeed the evil resulting from predictions, 
which in most cases proved to be false, caused Henry IIT 
of France in 1579 to prohibit the insertion of any political 
prophecies in the almanacs. The real death blow to 
astrology was given by Copernicus when in 1543 he pub- 
lished ‘‘De Revolutionibus Orbium.” Astrology, how- 
ever, is still in vogue among the more ignorant classes, 
and one of the most popular of the prophetic almanacs 
is the ‘“‘Almanach Liegeois,’”’ which was first published 
in 1636. It is very popular among those who cannot 
read, for by special symbols attached to certain dates 
the most unlettered persons can follow its instructions: 
for instance, a pill-box designates the planet most pro- 
pitious for pills, and a lancet for letting blood. 

As one of the earliest, if not the first products of the 
press, at Mainz by the famous prototypographer Guten- 
berg was an almanac, so the first book printed in the 
English colonies in America, on the press which had been 
sent over by the Rev. Jose Glover, and set up in Cam- 
bridge, in the Massachusetts Bay Colony by Stephen 
Day, but worked undoubtedly by his son Matthew Day, 
was the almanac for 1639 calculated by the celebrated 
shipmaster, Captain William Pierce. Unfortunately 
no copy is known to be in existence. The oldest extant 
almanac printed in the English colonies in America is 
that for the year 1646 calculated by Samuel Danforth 
of Harvard College, and printed by Matthew Day. 
As Pierce’s Almanac and Danforth’s Almanac were 
printed at the same office and by the same printer it is 
reasonable to suppose that they resembled each other 
in size and number of leaves, and that they corresponded 
very closely to the almanacs printed in England at the 
same time. 
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Of the almanac of 1646 one copy only is known to be 
in existence. It measures 5°4 by 31% inches and con- 
tains only one signature or eight leaves. The first leaf 
bears the title on the recto with astronomical matter on 
the verso (or rather did, as the first and last leaves are 
missing). The twelve months of the year which began 
with March, follow on the second to seventh leaf in- 
clusive, together with various tables of the sun, moon, 
tides, etc., computed for each month. The eighth leaf 
contains miscellaneous information on both verso and 
recto. Perkins’ Almanac of 1642 is made up in a very 
similar manner. 

From 1646 to the present time almanacs have been 
published in the English Colonies in America, and their 
successors, every year with an occasional exception. 
At first the almanac of some one person was sufficient, 
then, a competitor for public favor appeared, until at 
the present time nearly every city and large town has 
one or more writers of almanacs, a mere list of whom 
would make a large catalogue. 

The world has seen innumerable almanacs written 
to illustrate almost every conceivable subject. As early 
as 1729 a writer in Le Mercure de France says: ‘‘There 
have appeared almanacs upon so many different subjects 
that it would seem to be impossible to find a subject 
which would be sufficiently interesting upon which to 
compile one” but since that date perhaps more almanacs 
have been published varying in contents than ever 
before. There have been almanacs of the Gods, the 
Muses, the Graces, Goblins, Kings, and even of the 
Devil, the latter, according to the title-page, printed 
in 1733-35 “‘A L’Enfer.”’ 

In all ages and in all countries persons of the highest 
culture and most scientific attainments have compiled 
almanacs. Besides those already mentioned there were 
Solomon Jarchus, 1150, and Anton Purbach, 1452-1460. 
If good fortune brings to you the Almanach Calcule sur le 
Meridional de Lyon,” printed in 1533, congratulate 
yourself you have found a pearl of great price, for it 
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was compiled by Rabelais, of famous memory. Other 
early almanac makers were Anthon Askham, 1550; 
Nostradamus, 1579; Gabriel Frende, 1589; John Wood- 
house, 1634; and William Lilly, 1644. A few well known 
English authors were Nicholas Culpepper, 1652; Henry 
Coley, 1688; John Gadbury; Francis Moore, Vincent 
Wing; Richard Saunders; Poor Robin (said to be the 
nom de plume of Robert Herrick, the poet) ; and Cardanus 
Rider. Among the American compilers were Capt. 
William Pierce, Samuel Danforth, Revs. Urian Oakes, 
Israel Chauncy, Samuel Cheever, Nehemiah Hobart, 
and John Sherman. John Foster, Revs. Cotton and 
Nathaniel Mather, John Tulley, N. Whittemore, and 
S. Clough. 

The first Pennsylvania almanac, ‘‘ Kalendarium Penn- 
silvaniense”’ which is one of the earliest works of the first 
printer of Philadelphia and New York, carries the imprint: 
“Printed and Sold by William Bradford”’ at Philadelphia 
in the year, 1685. It contained twenty unpaged 
leaves. When in 1880 the copy in the Brinley library 
was offered for sale it brought $555. Bradford also 
printed ‘“‘An Almanach for the Year of Christian Ac- 
count, 1694. By Daniel Leeds, Philomat. Printed 
and Sold by William Bradford at the Bible in New- 
York, 1694.” Bradford removed to New York from 
Philadelphia in March or April, 1693, and the almanac 
is one of his early publications. Daniel Leeds says in 
his Almanach for 1700: ‘‘Friendly Readers: I have 
now freely served you with an Almanach twice seven 
years.” The first genuine New York almanac is 
“An Almanac for 1697. By John Clapp,” which was also 
printed by William Bradford. John Clapp, the editor, 
kept a house of entertainment ‘‘about two mile without 
the City of New York at the place called the Bowry.”’ 
Against the 24th of June in the calendar, he gives notice 
that in commemoration of the feast of St. John Baptist, 
a feast is held by the Johns of this City, at John Clapp’s 
in the Bowry, “where any gentleman whose Christian 
name is John may find a hearty Wellcome to joyn in 
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consort with his namesakes.”’ In the preface he says: 
“To the Kind Reader, having little else to do, and finding 
this whole Province beholding to a stranger for a New 
England Almanach every year he did resolve to set 
himself upon the work.”’ It contains 25 leaves and the 
Brinley copy sold in 1886 brought $420. 

Benjamin Franklin, commencing in 1733, wrote and 
published for twenty-five years Poor Richard’s Almanac 
under the pseudonym of Richard Saunders: James 
Franklin, elder brother of Banjamin, compiled and 
printed ‘‘The Rhode Island Almanach for the Year 
1728. By Poor Robin,” the imprint of which reads, 
‘“‘Newport, J. Franklin, at his Printing-House on Tilling- 
hast’s Wharf, near the Union Flag Tavern, 1728.” It 
is the first work printed in Rhode Island. The pithy 
remarks and quaint proverbs of Poor Robin undoubtedly 
gave a hint to Poor Richard. Benjamin West was the 
author of the first almanac printed at Providence, name- 
ly, ‘‘The New England Almanac for 1763, and was also 
the author of the popular Bickerstaff almanacs printed 
in Providence, Boston, and other New England towns. 
The names ‘‘ Poor Robin,” ‘“‘ Poor Richard,” and “Isaac 
Bickerstaff”? were copied from the English originals. 

Nathaniel Ames began his series of almanacs in 1726; 
Nathaniel Low in 1762; IsaiahThomas in 1774; Nathan 
Daboll in 1773; Chas. R. Webster in 1785; Robert B. 
Thomas in 1793; and Dudley Leavitt in 1797, the last 
four still having an annual issue, after having been pub- 
lished continuously for more than one hundred years. 

The ‘‘Almanach de France” for 1845 discourses as 
follows:—‘‘ Fifteen millions of French people learn only 
by the almanacs the destinies of Europe, the laws of 
their country, the progress of the sciences, the arts, and 
industry. Almanacs are the village library. It is 
therefore important to give them a practical usefulness 
which shall satisfy the daily needs of the common people. 
The first duty which the betterment of their manners 
and intelligence imposes upon us is to purge our publi- 
cations of the scandalous anecdotes and lying predictions 
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which offend public modesty or tend to prolong a dan- 
gerous superstition. This is what the Almanach de 
France has tried to do since its foundation and has been 
the principal cause of its great success from year to year. 

Our readers will give us this credit that our intention 
and aim is to enlighten and moralize the masses. We 
shall be happy and well repaid if we contribute in a small 
way to that result which all eloquence and all pens ought 
to propose in a free and civilized country, namely to 
form citizens who will cause their laws to be respected 
by respecting their own obligations.”’ 

In the introduction to his delightful essay on Almanacs, 
Sam. Briggs of Cleveland, an old and valued friend, now 
passed beyond, says:—‘‘No book or publication has 
ever been the subject of more ridicule and contempt 
than the Almanac, yet no book has been more universally 
read, or more highly valued, or more serviceable to its 
day and generation. From the earliest times and in all 
countries they have been consulted and treasured with 
an almost religious veneration; in earlier times they con- 
stituted the only reading matter in many families and 
copies were preserved from year to year for the useful 
informations and maxims which they contained, as well 
as the practical astronomy they taught. When we are 
aware that the almanack in early days constituted the 
only method of reaching the people generally, we appre- 
ciate the full importance of these publications and gain 
a clearer knowledge of the tastes and inclinations of 
the people among whom they were a popular and rever- 
enced class of literature.” 
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THE EARLY MIGRATIONS OF THE 
INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND AND THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES. 


BY ROLAND BURRAGE DIXON. 


Although the coasts of New England and the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada were very early visited by 
Europeans, and the actual settlement of the region began 
early in the seventeenth century, so that for at least 
two hundred and fifty years Europeans were in more or 
less intimate contact with the aborigines, it is surprising 
how little in the way of detailed record or knowledge 
of these natives we possess today. Of their tribal divi- 
sions and distribution, their government, customs, arts, 
religion and traditions we have but the barest outlines, 
and it is unlikely that our present store of information 
can ever be materially increased. Further fragments 
may be gathered by search through early documents, 
and something may still be gleaned from the survivors 
of the tribes of Maine and Eastern Canada, but the 
Indian of today has become in large measure sophisti- 
cated, and the investigator will seek in vain for informa- 
tion on many of the most important points. 

If there is little purpose, however, in bewailing the 
scantiness of our knowledge of the New England Indian, 
it may, nevertheless, be worth while to enquire as to our 
present information in regard to their early history, in 
particular of their earliest traceable movements and 
migrations. In the following pages, therefore, I have 
attempted to summarize the results of the more recent 
investigations which bear upon this question. 
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With one possible exception, all the tribes of New Eng- 
land and the Maritime Provinces of Canada belonged to 
the Algonkian linguistic stock:—a group which, when 
first known to Europeans, occupied one of the largest, 
if not the largest area in the North American continent. 
In the extreme northeast, in Newfoundland, there was 
perhaps a second stock of which the sole representatives 
were the Beothuc or Red Indians. The question of 
their linguistic independence is still, however, a matter 
of doubt, and it may ultimately be proved that they 
were only a very aberrant member of the great Algon- 
kian stock. West of the New England tribes, and oecu- 
pying the greater part of New York and portions of 
Ontario, were Indians who were members of another 
large and distinct stock, the Iroquoian. 

Traditional or historic material relating to the earliest 
migrations of the tribes within this area is very scanty; 
we are thus forced to rely mainly on the evidences to 
be derived from archeology, language, mythology, 
customs and physical type. In this respect we are at 
a disadvantage in comparison with the tribes, forinstance, 
of the Mississippi Valley where comparatively abundant 
traditions of migration have been preserved and recorded. 

Considering the archzological evidence first, it ap- 
pears that if a general survey of the material so far avail- 
able is made, a rather well marked contrast is observable 
between southern and central New England on the one 
hand, and northern and eastern New England together 
with the Maritime Provinces on the other. A hard 
and fast line cannot be drawn between these two areas, 
but roughly speaking the New Hampshire-Maine bound- 
ary may be regarded as a convenient divisional point. 
The main archeological features of the southern area 
may be briefly summarized as follows. Throughout 
this region shell-heaps are abundant; although some- 
times of considerable size, they are prevailingly small, 
and rather poor in respect to the bulk of finds in them. 
These finds comprise characteristically bone implements, 
pottery sherds, stone implements and a few objects of 
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shell. The stone implements are relatively few in num- 
ber. Most numerous among them are arrow-points, 
although the so-called plummets are also usually abun- 
dant; on the other hand gouges, adzes and un-grooved 
axes are rare. Grooved axes are practically absent. 
The pottery sherds found indicate a coarse, thick type 
of vessel, usually with a conical or lemon-shaped base 
and a straight lip, the ornamentation being confined to 
incised lines, rocker patterns, punch-marks, cord-mark- 
ing and textile impressions with occasionally some form 
of stamping. Village sites are on the whole fairly 
numerous, particularly toward the south and west, and 
bear witness to semi-permanent villages of moderate 
size, sometimes associated with defensive works and 
enclosures of rather crude type, and usually provided 
with cache-pits for the storage of grain and other foods. 
The graves in this region are usually simple, the bodies 
placed normally in the flexed position, and very com- 
monly devoid of accompanying objects. In some cases, 
copper ornaments, such as cylindrical beads, gorgets, 
etc., occur. Shell-beads are rare in graves ante-dating 
European contact. Surface and miscellaneous finds 
comprise grooved axes in considerable numbers, gouges, 
pestles, pipes and a small proportion of stone gorgets and 
so-called banner-stones and problematical forms. 
Turning now to the second region, roughly described 
as comprising the Maritime Provinces, Gaspé and the 
state of Maine, several important differences may be 
noted. The shell-heaps of this area, especially in Maine, 
are not infrequently of large size and very numerous. 
In contrast with those of the southern area, however, 
these contain relatively a larger proportion of stone ob- 
jects, and this abundance of objects of stone increases 
the further north and east one goes. The same holds 
true apparently in regard to pottery sherds. The plum- 
mets, although abundant in Maine, practically disappear 
in the Maritime Provinces. The pottery sherds while 
still indicating a coarse, heavy type of vessel, show as we 
go eastward a different form of base, namely one which 
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is rounded rather than conical; and the prevalence of an 
outcurved lip becomes more notable. Decoration also 
undergoes a certain amount of change, in that, for exam- 
ple, the textile and cord impressions tend to disappear, 
whereas stamped designs become more common. In 
the Maritime Provinces, also, some form of lug or ear 
is not uncommon, by means of which the pots were 
suspended over the fire, a feature which is either rare 
or lacking in the south. It is to be noted also, that the 
village sites in this region become rather less abundant, 
and those showing traces of any form of defensive works 
are absent east of the Penobscot valley. Cache-pits 
also are apparently not found in this region. 

The graves of this area are of two sorts. The more 
common are ordinary graves in which burials of a type 
substantially like those of the southern region occur. 
It is to be noted, however, that as we progress eastward 
the placing of objects with the body becomes a some- 
what more common custom. In Nova Scotia, not infre- 
quently, small copper knives and awls of hammered 
copper are found in the graves, but no metallic orna- 
ments. A second form of grave, so far definitely record- 
ed only in the region of the lower Penobscot valley, 
presents interesting differences from the first. This 
form of burial is characterized by the complete or almost 
complete disappearance of the bones, and by the abun- 
dance in the graves of red ochre, the implements found 
often lying on large heaps of this material. The charac- 
ter of the implements themselves is also in contrast to 
those found in the ordinary graves, in that only objects 
of stone occur, and these are practically restricted to 
ungrooved axes and adzes, gouges and a peculiar type 
of long, slender, bayonet-shaped points usually of hex- 
agonal cross-section. This latter form of implement 
is never found either in the shell-heaps or the ordinary 
graves. Identically the same form of implement is 
reported (without details as to mode of occurrence, 
however) from New Brunswick and the eastern shore of 
Nova Scotia. It is also found at several sites in New- 
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foundland, where it seems to be associated with Beothuc 
remains. 

One other find reported from this area is also of im- 
portance. I refer to the stone tubes of peculiar type 
which have been found in Halifax County, Nova Scotia. 
These differ from the ordinary tubular pipes in that the 
bore is large and uniform in size throughout the whole 
length of the tube except at one end, where it abruptly 
narrows by a sort of shoulder to a much smaller size. 
Unfortunately no details are available as to the circum- 
stances of this find, so that it is uncertain whether the 
tubes came from shell-heaps, graves, or were merely 
surface finds. Their interest and importance in the 
question under consideration lies in the fact that, so far 
as I know, they have not been found in New England 
except in the extreme northwest corner of Vermont; 
and that similar tubes are known from Ohio and various 
parts of Ontario. The surface finds in this northern 
area indicate the almost complete absence of the grooved 
axe and pestle, and of the gorgets, banner-stones and 
problematical forms occurring sporadically in the south. 

Summarizing the archeological evidence then, we may 
say that there are good grounds for believing that the 
tribes formerly occupying the southern New England 
area differed in several important respects from those 
of Maine and the Maritime Provinces. In the former we 
find a greater development of village life, the evidence 
of the importance of agriculture as shown by the cache- 
pits and the pestle, and the characteristic use of the 
grooved-axe; in the latter there is little evidence of set- 
tled village life, no trace of defensive works, no evidence 
of agriculture, no use of the grooved axe or of banner- 
stones, and problematical forms in stone, with on the 
contrary the presence of two peculiar types of object, 
the bayonet-shaped slate points, and the stone tubes, 
both of which are lacking in the area to the south. If 
now we look for the affiliations of these two areas, it is 
apparent that they lead in somewhat different directions. 
The features characteristic of the southern area all find 
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their similarities toward the southwest and south;— 
there settled village life was the rule, defensive works 
were abundant and often complex, agriculture was one 
of the main sources of the food supply, ornaments of 
copper, banner-stones, etc., occur in large numbers, 
and there toward the southwest the grooved axe is 
widely distributed. The typical characteristics, on the 
other hand, of the northern area find their analogies in 
the region of the middle and upper St. Lawrence valley, 
and chiefly in sites which are recognizably pre-Iroquoian; 
for it seems very probable that the Iroquoian tribes 
found in this region at the time of the first European 
contact, were immigrants into this territory from some- 
where further to the south. 

As already stated, the languages spoken throughout 
both northern and southern areas belonged to the Algon- 
kian stock. The various languages, however, are found 
on examination to fall into several fairly definite sub- 
groups. On the basis of the most recent evidence these 
groups are as follows. Beginning in the northeast we 
find that the Micmac (who occupied Nova Scotia, the 
Gaspé Peninsula, Prince Edward Island and all New 
Brunswick except the valley of the St. John) stands by 
itself, although more closely related to the group of 
tribes known as Abnaki than to those of southern New 
England. Indeed, the Micmac and Abnaki form a dual 
group which is contrasted with all the more southerly 
tribes. As is well known, the Abnaki (comprising the 
Malecite, Passamaquoddy and Penobscot) occupied the 
area comprised between the St. John valley and the 
Maine-New Hampshire boundary. Their respective 
languages were closely related, and form a sub-group by 
themselves, more closely affiliated to the Micmac than 
to the tribes to the south. The New Hampshire tribes 
probably belonged to this same group, but as practically 
no linguistic material is extant from them, their position 
is largely a matter of conjecture. A third group of these 
languages is formed by the Massachusetts tribes as far 
west as and including the Connecticut Valley, together 
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with the tribes of Rhode Island and the extreme eastern 
edge of Connecticut and the eastern end of Long Island. 
The fourth and last group includes the tribes of western 
Massachusetts, those of most of Connecticut, together 
with the occupants of the Hudson Valley, and extends 
south through New Jersey and Pennsylvania to Dela- 
ware. 

It will be seen that the linguistic grouping approxi- 
mately coincides with the archzological evidence, the 
Micmac-Abnaki occupying the northern area, and the 
other two spreading over the southern. The Micmac- 
Abnaki, moreover, as separate subdivisions, roughly accord 
with the differentiation observable on an archeological 
basis within the northern area; and the two southern 
sub-groups correspond in general to certain minor differ- 
ences discoverable in the archeological remains. The 
bearing of this linguistic classification on the problem 
of the early migration lies largely in the relation which 
these sub-groups bear to the other Algonkian languages 
further west and north. From a study of these relation- 
ships it appears that in a general way all four of the New 
England and Maritime Province groups are most closely 
related to that division of the Central Algonkian tribes 
comprising the Sauk, Kickapoo and Shawnee—a group 
whose earliest assignable habitat lay in the southern 
peninsula of Michigan and the Ohio Valley. The lan- 
guages of our eastern groups are, moreover, not at all 
closely allied to the other sub-division of the Central 
Algonkians which includes the Ojibwa, Ottawa, Potta- 
watomi, etc., showing closer similarities indeed with the 
Cree-Montagnais of the north than with them. Lin- 
guistically, therefore, the tribes which we are considering 
are to be connected as a whole with the Algonkian peoples 
who were, when first known, south of the Great Lakes, 
rather than with those living on their northern shores; 
and their closest relations are with that main sub-divi- 
sion of the Central tribes which was apparently early 
disrupted by migration or otherwise, and whose con- 
stituent tribes showed from the beginning a strong ten- 
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dency to wander, as shown especially in the case of the 
Shawnee. 

Some further light may be shed on the problem by a 
study of the mythology. Except for the Micmac and 
Abnaki, we have, it is true, little or no material from the 
region under discussion, but the scanty fragments which 
have been preserved from southern New England show 
that there is a strong contrast between these and their 
northern neighbors. As in the case of language, the 
bearing of this study of the mythology lies in the relation 
which the myths of these tribes of New England and the 
Maritime provinces show to those of the other members 
of this and neighboring stocks. From the southern New 
England people the amount of material is so small that 
conclusions of value are hard to draw, but so far as the 
material goes its relations seem to be with the Lenapé or 
Delawares and the Algonkian tribes once in occupation 
of the Ohio Valley. The Micmac and Abnaki, although 
forming a fairly coherent group by themselves, yet differ 
sufficiently to show that just as in the case of language, 
the two are in some degree separate. In relation to the 
other Algonkian tribes, the Micmac-Abnaki show the 
closest agreement with the Ojibwa-Menomini and Fox, 
but it is noteworthy that this similarity with these tribes 
of the west is twice as great for the Micmac as for the 
Abnaki, and that the elements in which the Micmac 
agrees with these western tribes (particularly the Ojib- 
wa) are mainly of eastern type and, with a few exceptions, 
are found among the western Algonkian tribes only in 
the Ojibwa. It is also to be remarked that the Micmac- 
Abnaki shows not a little similarity with the Iroquoian 
tribes, and that again, this resemblance is more marked 
in the case of the Micmac than in the case of the Abnaki, 
although the former in historic times have been geo- 
graphically further removed from the Iroquoian peoples 
than the latter. 

Lastly we may consider for a moment the evidence 
afforded by the general culture, the customs and arts of 
the historic tribes of our area. Here again, a two-fold 
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division is more or less clearly indicated, coincident with 
that shown by archaeology. In southern New England 
we find the practice of agriculture, the frequent use of 
the long-house, the manufacture of feather cloaks, the 
use of copper for ornament, together with a moderately 
developed system of government with semi-hereditary 
chiefs, and a religious ceremonial and series of dances of 
some complexity. In the northern area, on the other 
hand, and especially among the Micmac, we find the 
absence of agriculture (although much of the area occu- 
pied, such as the country about the Bay of Chaleurs, 
is well adapted for it), the much less frequent use of the 
long-house or even its absence, the lack of copper orna- 
ments, a governmental system apparently less well 
developed than in the south, and a religious ceremonial 
characterized by greater simplicity. 

On the basis of the evidence here presented derived 
from archeology, language, mythology, and culture, I 
believe we may draw the following general conclusions. 
The distribution of the Indian tribes of New England 
and the Maritime Provinces at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century was the result of a series of migratory 
movements bringing into this area four groups of Algon- 
kian tribes of somewhat different affiliations and cul- 
tures. Of these, the most recent comers comprised those 
tribes affiliated with the Lenapé, and who occupied at 
the above mentioned period the southwestern corner and 
western border of New England. The Lenapé them- 
selves were traditionally immigrants to the Atlantic 
coast from the region of the Ohio Valley, arriving on the 
coast, according to tradition about the end of the fifteenth 
century. It would seem that this group expanded north 
up the Hudson and eastwards into Connecticut and west- 
ern Massachusetts, and were, at the time of the earliest 
accounts of this region, still actively forcing back the 
other tribes who were in occupation before them. These 
latter, who were thus being forced east and north, were 
in language and culture closely affiliated with the in- 
vaders, and may plausibly be regarded as an earlier 
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wave of this same group, coming into the region from 
the southwest as did the later comers, and as having 
been long in occupation of the southern New England 
states. The wider affiliations of both these groups were 
with tht vicinity of the Ohio Valley, and they seem to 
have had little in common with the non-agricultural 
Algonkian tribes of the country north of the Great Lakes. 

The Micmac and Abnaki, on the other hand, represent 
two other related groups of immigrants, who if not, as 
seems probable, of an earlier migration, were at least 
derived from somewhat different sources and who en- 
tered the area by a different route. The determination 
of the line of migration of the former of the two tribes 
is greatly hampered by our almost complete lack of in- 
formation in regard to the archeology of the middle and 
lower St. Lawrence Valley. Tentatively, however, a 
working hypothesis may be formulated along the follow- 
ing lines. The Micmac at an early period occupied a 
large portion of the St. Lawrence Valley, perhaps mainly 
or entirely on the southern side of the river and extending 
as far as the Gulf. From this habitat they were in part 
driven out down the St. John valley to New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia by the pressure of the incoming Iro- 
quoian tribes, who drove from the Lakes down-stream 
like a wedge into what had previously been continuous 
Algonkian territory. The limit of the Iroquoian ad- 
vance coincides exactly with the limits of agricultural 
lands in the St. Lawrence Valley, their furthest settle- 
ments lying where the lowlands of the valley are suddenly 
cut off by the advance of the rocky headlands to. the 
river. In their earlier habitat the Micmac were in 
contact with the Ojibwa, who at that time lived much 
further east than in historic times, this association 
accounting for the close mythological similarities be- 
tween the two tribes. Here, too, the Micmac ancestors 
would have come in touch with the advance-guard of the 
Iroquoian peoples, from whom they could thus have 
obtained the features in the mythology held in common. 
Through them also, perhaps, they secured in trade the 
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few exotic objects such as the peculiar stone tubes 
referred to, which the Iroquoian tribes in their turn 
obtained or brought from the Ohio Valley region. Here 
also in association with the Algonkian tribes preceding 
the Iroquoians in Ontario, the Micmac may have ac- 
quired the knowledge and use of copper as a material for 
implements—a feature more typical of the Algonkians 
north of the Lakes or along their northern borders, than 
of those living to the south. Small copper knives and 
awls, apparently of a similar type to the ones found in 
Micmac territory have been reported from graves and 
other sites in Ontario attributable to pre-Iroquoian 
occupants. 

The Abnaki, although closely related to the Micmac, 
yet differ as has been pointed out, in several important 
features, notably in the lack of elements in the mythology 
in common with the Ojibwa and Iroquois. We may 
therefore perhaps regard the Abnaki as an eastern or 
southeastern branch of the Micmac. Whether or not 
they came into Maine after an earlier occupation of 
parts of central or even southern New England, and 
were driven north and east from there by the earlier of 
the two groups previously spoken of as immigrants from 
the southwest, it is as yet difficult to say. The fact, 
however, that the gouge, which is abundant in southern 
New England, is very rarely found there in the shell- 
heaps or in the graves of the historic tribes, but is abun- 
dant in certain apparently very old graves in the north- 
ern Champlain Valley, tends somewhat to support this 
theory. The gouge as a type, disappears rapidly as one 
passes south and west from New England, but increases 
in abundance toward the north and east. Its presence 
therefore, in southern New England may be taken as 
further indication that the region was early occupied 
by a people more affiliated with the Abnaki-Micmac 
than with the southern New England tribes whose 
affiliations ran toward the southwest. One thing seems 
plain at least, and that is that however they reached 
the region in which they were found at the time of the 
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Discovery, they were not the first occupants of the terri- 
tory about Penobscot Bay. Although the shell-heaps 
of this district are evidently old and indicate a long 
occupation by their builders whom we may confidently 
associate with the Abnaki, yet the remains of the so- 
called Red Paint People who were the makers of the 
peculiar, long, slate points already spoken of, certainly 
antedate these shell-heaps, and would seem to point 
to a pre-Abnaki people. Who these were is still a matter 
of conjecture. There is much to favor the belief that 
they were affiliated with the Beothuc, the occurrence 
of the same type of points in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia seeming to establish a continuous area of distri- 
bution, and indicating a greater southward extension 
of the Beothuc in very early times. On this theory, 
these Beothuc occupants would thus have been displaced 
by the Abnaki and Micmac alike. Unfortunately, we 
know, as has been said, nothing as to the mode of occur- 
rence of the peculiar and typical points in the Maritime 
Provinces, and it is conceivable that they are after all 
to be attributed to the Micmac themselves, for whom 
an early greater extension southward into Maine is 
claimed by some. The finding of what seem to be 
similar objects, however, in eastern Ontario a little west 
of the Ottawa river, brings in an interesting complication, 
which on the surface would seem to strengthen the belief 
that the Micmac were the real makers of these some- 
what mysterious implements. Until, however, the St. 
Lawrence Valley is better known archzologically than 
it is at present, and further researches are made in the 
Maritime Provinces, it is useless to speculate further on 
the question. 
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POINSETT’S CAREER IN MEXICO. 


BY JUSTIN HARVEY SMITH. 


Joel R. Poinsett, received at Mexico in June, 1825, 
as the first representative of the United States, was either 
singularly perverse or singularly unfortunate. Not 
one of the other ministers at that post was friendly to- 
ward him; his British colleague fought him with passion- 
ate intensity; European governments criticised him 
severely; practically all of the people and several of 
the State legislatures of Mexico denounced him; her 
President asked for his recall; it was necessary to protect 
him with troops; and he long figured in the history of 
that country as ‘‘the abominable Poinsett,”’ a political 
fiend in human guise, who plunged a gentle and brotherly 
people into an abyss of discord, hatred and revolution. 
Worse yet, these accusations have recently evoked an 
echo in his own country. ‘“‘Poinsett’s course was 
amazingly imprudent,” says the latest and largest book 
on our relations with Mexico. ‘‘He considered it a 
part of his duty to work actively for the overthrow of 
aristocracy and hereditary privilege and priesthood,” 
we are told; and he “‘ put this theory in practice by aiding 
in the establishment of new Masonic lodges, which were 
intended to be, and, in fact, were, purely political 
centres.”” And, to quote again, ‘‘The American govern- 
ment had not, of course, authorized Poinsett’s excursion 
into local politics.”’ If our minister deserved such con- 
demnation, the Mexicans were justified in regarding 
with deep suspicion the country that sent him and 
supported him; and our view of all the diplomatic 
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clashes and finally the war between the two nations 
must seriously be affected.! 

Now in the first place it is noticeable that Poinsett’s 
American critic, though his book abounds elsewhere in 
citations of authorities, does not undertake to prove 
these charges. The Mexican government, in asking 
for his recall, accused him of no fault; and as for the 
general denunciations that rained upon him, the most 
remarkable instance will supply a norm. January 
12, 1828, a treaty of limits was signed by him and the 
Mexican plenipotentiaries. During the latter part of 
April it reached Washington and was ratified by our 
Senate. Wishing to expedite the business Poinsett 
undertook to forward the treaty, whenever it should be 
ratified by Mexico, to her minister at Washington for 
the exchange of ratifications, which had to be done by 
May 12. As the treaty was not ratified by the Mexican 
Senate until April 25, it was evident that it would not 
reach our capital in season. Eventually it arrived at 
its destination, but no ‘‘power”’ to make the exchange 
accompanied it; the Secretary of Relations, Alamsin, 
probably the most highly educated and most serious of 
the Mexican statesmen, informed Congress that Poin- 
sett had stolen the ‘“‘power”’ in order to defeat a treaty 
which Mexican delay had already doomed; and 
such became the accepted opinion in that country. 
The lack of evidence behind the charges against our 


GenerRAL Nore. The principal documents are to be found as follows: 1Poinsett, 
Despatches to the Secretary of State, State Department archives, Washington. 
2Poinsett, Letters to the President, Poinsett Papers, Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
3Poinsett, Correspondence with Rufus King, ibid. Instructions to and despatches 
from Morier, Ward and Pakenham, Foreign Office Papers, Public Record Office, London. 
Instructions to and despatches from Martin and Cochelet, archives Dépt. des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Paris. 


1 (Ministers) Martin, Dec. 19, 1828. (British colleague) Ward, No. 53, secret and 
confidential, 1826. (Governments) To Ward, No. 1, 1826; to Martin, Dec. 1, 1827. 
(States) Pakenham, No. 73, 1827. (Recall) Montoya to Van Buren, Oct. 17, 1829, 
State Dept. archives. (Troops) Consul Taylor, Vera Cruz, Aug. 11, 1829, ibid. (“* Abom- 
inable”) La Ruina de los Mexicanos, México, 1837. (Plunged) México 4 través de los 
Siglos, iv., 377. (Own country) Rives, The United States and Mexico (N. Y., 1913), 
i., 163, 165. 
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minister does not, however, quite satisfy us, and we will 
search for it ourselves.? 

Who and what, then, was Poinsett? To avoid all 
risk of partiality, let us take our answer from the book 
that censures him. He was a native of South Carolina, 
but received his education in New England and Great 
Britain. He studied the art of war at Woolwich and 
the practice of medicine at Edinburgh. After com- 
pleting his course of studies he travelled extensively 
in Europe and Asia, and was favorably received in very 
high circles. Soon after the revolt of Spain began in 
South America President Madison sent him there on an 
informal mission, and, although capable of seeing the 
patriots in a true light, he sided heartily with the cause 
of independence. Later he was despatched to Mexico on 
a similar errand. At home he served in the legislature 
of South Carolina and the Congress of the United 
States. His address was excellent; his command of 
Spanish was easy; and to political, military, and medical 
attainments he added distinction in natural science, 
for the name of a beautiful plant, the Poinsettia pul- 
cherrima, attests his eager study of botany. To these 
facts a few from other sources may be added. By de- 
scent he was partly of Latin blood. At Paris he com- 
manded the confidence of Masséna sufficiently to be told 
of Napoleon’s attempting to shoot the marshal; in Russia 
the Czar offered him a coloneley; he championed the 
cause of Mexican independence in our national House; 
and once at a public dinner he expressed a wish for the 
emancipation of the Irish Roman Catholics. A person 
less likely to be a blunderer, a fool or a fanatic it would 
not be easy to find.® 


2 (Accuse) See Montoya, Note 1. (Signed) Treaties in Force (Washington 1899), 
389. (Ratified) Clay to Obregén, April 30, 1828: Ho. Ex. Doc. 42; 25 Cong., 1 sess., 46. 
(Delayed) Poinsett to Clay, April 26, 1828: ibid., 29. (Undertook) Filisola, Guerra de 
Tejas (México, 1849), ii., 602. (May 12) Clay to Obregén, April 30, 1828. (April 
25) Poinsett to Clay, April 26, 1828. (No power) Filisola, op. cit., ii., 602. (Alamén), 
ibid. Poinsett’s despatches were more than a month on the way, and, besides, more 
than a week passed after the treaty was ratified before it was placed in his hands. 

3 Rives, op. cit., i., 162. (Latin) Universal Encyclo., “ Poinsett."" (Other details) 
Documents in the Poinsett Papers, Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
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The instructions given to Poinsett informed him em- 
phatically that the people of his country strongly ap- 
proved of the independence of Mexico, and that our 
government had exerted ‘‘all the moral influence” it 
possessed to promote that cause; and they stated that 
the policy, the interest and the feelings of this nation 
concurred in favoring the principle of the ‘‘Sovereignty 
of the People.”” The President’s Message of December 
2, 1823, which announced the ‘Monroe Doctrine,” 
was brought forcibly to his attention, and finally he was 
instructed to be ready ‘‘on all occasions” to explain 
unobtrusively the workings and the advantages of the 
federal republican system. The use of such language 
in the orders of a diplomatic agent could only mean 
that he was to support the principles thus recommended. 
In other words he was to stand for democratic senti- 
ment, federal republican institutions and the prevention 
of any European control in Mexico that would make her 
independence illusory; and of course it was understood 
in general that he would maintain the position and ad- 
vance the interests of the United States. Moreover, he 
was directed at a later time to oppose ‘‘any partiality or 
preference shown to any foreign Nation or its subjects, 
to the disadvantage of the United States and their 
citizens’; and obviously the distinct predominance of 
a jealous and unfriendly power, such as England was 
believed to be, could not fail to work unfavorably for 
Americans.‘ 

The situation at Mexico rendered these instructions 
highly opportune. The struggle of that country for 
independence, initially supported for the most part by 
the common people, had at first been unsuccessful; but 
when the liberals gained control in Spain and laid re- 
forming hands upon the Church, all the privileged classes 
of Mexico—the governing element, the aristocracy, the 
rich landed proprietors, the monopolistic merchants and 
the still more monopolistic prelates—desired to cut loose 


‘4 (Instructions) Clay to Poinsett, March 26 (incorporating R. C. Anderson's instruc- 
tions of May 27, 1823), Sept. 24, 1825: State Dept. archives. 
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from the Peninsula. Independence was the result, and 
then the privileged classes controlled and intended to 
control the country for their own advantage, as they 
had previously done. A federal republic was set up, 
for under the peculiar circumstances nothing else was 
feasible, but the constitution was not expected in the 
dominant circles to last long. Many looked and labored 
for a centralized republic, which the nature of the case 
would soon have made in fact if not in name a monarchy; 
many for a throne; and some—headed for a time by 
the President himself—for a member of the Spanish 
royal family as king, and a formal or virtual reunion 
with Spain. Meanwhile the rest of the nation, so far 
as they were capable of seeing and thinking, looked on 
with growing wrath. They had expected independence 
to mean freedom, and now they found themselves under 
the very tyranny that it had been their aspiration and 
aim to overthrow. Lacking organization, wealth, social 
influence and as a rule education, they were helpless; 
but they were groping their way toward union and a 
second revolution. No other method to gain their 
rights was known to them.° 

Another serious feature of the case was the domi- 
nance of England. ‘“‘It is plainly a cardinal object of 
this government,” reported our minister at London, 
“to make European policy predominate in the new 
American states, particularly Mexico.” By ‘“Euro- 
pean” was meant, of course, Europe in preference to 
America, and England in preference to the rest of Europe; 
and she had good reasons for expecting to hold the as- 
cendancy. British recognition had been eagerly desired 
by the republic, and the gratitude for it was of corre- 
sponding intensity. Spain had not yet become reconciled 
to her wayward daughter; and that unfilial child, stand- 


5 A page of citations would be needed to cover this paragraph fully, but the following 
may answer for the present purpose. 1Poinsett, July 8, 1827; March 10, 1829. Méx- 
ico 4 través de los Siglos, iii,. iv., passim. G. Prieto, Historia Patria (Fourth ed., México, 
1893), 288-9. Document prepared for the French Cabinet, 1828: archives Dépt. des Af- 
faires Etrangéres. Tornel, Breve Resefia Histérica (México, 1852),5. Ward, No. 36, 
secret and confidential, 1825; No. 32, confidential, 1826; No. 131, 1828. 
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ing in great fear of the mother-country, doubtless per- 
ceived that no assault could come from the Peninsula 
without the consent of the British fleet. President 
Victoria felt greatly flattered because Canning wrote to 
him. British loans were desired; British capital was 
invested to a large amount in mines; and British gold 
was paid liberally for managing these properties. At 
about the time of Poinsett’s arrival, President Victoria 
was accustomed to spend two hours a week with the 
British minister, and on one of his visits he assured that 
official enthusiastically that he regarded England as 
“‘the natural Ally and Protectress of Mexico.”’ Ward, 
the minister, was permitted to insert whatever he 
pleased in the official newspaper. In every instance, 
he reported, the President was “‘most ready” to use 
his personal and his official influence in behalf of Brit- 
ish interests; and Poinsett stated that three of the four 
Cabinet ministers concurred with their chief in that 
policy. Official mourning was decreed throughout the 
country on the death of the Duke of York. In short, 
Ward informed his government that when the American 
representative arrived, he found England ‘‘in possession 
of that influence, to which it has so just a claim.” In 
the mouth of an Englishman of that day such language 
signified a great deal. Cuvillier, Captain of a French 
frigate, reported at this time, “‘England is now the 
protector of Mexico.’”’ Under the ambitious and able 
management of that country conditions approaching 
such a state of things, if not yet achieved, seemed 
fairly possible; and all this powerful influence, though 
not actually hostile was distinctly unfavorable to us. 
Indeed Canning warned the Mexican government point- 
edly to beware of an alliance with the United States, 
declaring that it could only find sure and disinterested 
support in a close union with a great European power; 
and our minister was aware of this.® 


6 (Cardinal) McLane, No. 18, 1830: archives State Dept. (Desired) Hervey, con- 
fidential, Dec. 15, 1824: F. O. Papers, Public Record Office. (Wrote) 1Poinsett, No 
166, 1829 (Loans, salaries) 1Poinsett, No. 12, 1825; Cochelet, Jan. 16, 1830. (Cap- 
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Poinsett’s attitude in beginning his labors was doubt- 
less well expressed in his draft of the treaty of limits. 
“The natural Relations of the United States & the Re- 
' publick of Mexico, in whatever light they may be 
viewed,” he wrote, ‘exhibit the strongest grounds for 
intimate connection, which are presented between any 
two Nations on this Globe, . . . . without one solitary 
cause of rivalry or collision.”’ As for the attitude of 
the Mexicans, we are told by his American critic that 
he was ‘‘well received.’”’ This, however, was only be- 
cause Ward naturally desired to bring him into harmony 
with the existing state of things and lead him to accept 
a peaceable subserviency to England, for he reported 
that the American minister was indebted to him for 
almost every mark of civility received from Victoria. 
In other words it was an endeavor to bring the United 
States under what Poinsett well termed the ‘conde- 
scending protection” of the British. In reality his 
reception was the reverse of cordial. ‘‘We soon per- 
ceived that we were objects of distrust and dislike to the 
ruling party,” he reported; “they displayed hostile 
feeling towards us.’”’ Monarchists, aristocrats, mon- 
opolists and Europeanizers could not look with favor 
on an enthusiastic champion of popular sovereignty, 
a thorough democrat, a convinced free-trader and an 
apostle of the Monroe doctrine. Poinsett’s rare social 
gifts doubtless enabled him to have agreeable personal 
relations with some individuals of high standing, but 
he assured his government that he was regarded by 
“the aristocratic faction” with “‘repugnance’’; and re- 
pugnance is a strong word.’ 

On the other hand those opposed to the dominant 
oligarchy desired to be on friendly terms with him as the 


ital) McLane, No. 18, 1830. (British predominance) Ward, Aug. 22, 1825; No. 21, 
secret and confidential, 1825; No. 59, 1827; most private and confidential, Sept. 30, 
1825; Pakenham, May 19, 1827; 1Poinsett, No. 3, 1825; Cuvillier, Frigate Nymphe, 
July--, 1825: archives Dépt. des Aff. Etrangéres. (Canning, Aware) Cochelet, Jan. 5, 
1830. 

7 (Attitude) Poinsett Papers, Penn. Hist. Soc. (Critic) Rives, op. cit., i. 162. (Ward) 
Ward, most private and confidential, Sept. 30, 1825. (Condescending) 1Poinsett, No. 
166, 1829. (Perceived) 1Poinsett, ibid. (Repugnance) 1Poinsett, ibid. 
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representative of a free country, and especially because 
he understood the successful working of federal repub- 
lican institutions, about which the Mexicans knew 
almost nothing. Convictions, interests and even the 
desire for social intercourse combined to lead our min- 
ister toward this party. ‘‘I was compelled to choose 
my friends and associates from among the opposers”’ 
of the privileged faction, he reported; ‘“‘the only other 
alternative would have been to have withdrawn from 
society altogether and to have abandoned the fulfillment 
of my public duties.” The latter policy would have been 
the dictate of what we call discretion, but it would have 
meant disobedience to instructions and disregard of the 
interests and dignity of his nation. The United States 
would have trailed along after Great Britain, and, as 
Poinsett himself expressed it, “‘got on smoothly and 
insignificantly.’”’ Republicanism would almost certain- 
ly have been discredited by the outbreak of the con- 
templated revolution. Democracy would probably have 
been set back by the defeat of the popular party, strong 
only in numbers. Monarchy in substance and very 
possibly in form would have been established. This 
country would have lost the chance of gaining what we 
then hoped to find,—a valuable ally in the struggling 
causes of republicanism and Americanism; direct Euro- 
pean interference would have been highly probable; and 
Spain might have regained her colony.’ 

To meet this critical situation Poinsett adopted no 
violent policy and, for example, never attended a po- 
litical meeting; but he took steps that proved as effec- 
tive as they were simple. ‘‘These people were told,” 
he informed our Secretary of State, “‘that they had only 
to unite, to organise their party, to establish a press of 
their own, and to bring the whole weight of their num- 
bers to bear upon the elections in order to effect a great 
moral change, which would assist their views much more 
effectually, than could be done by force.” This was 


8 (Desired) 1Poinsett, No. 166, 1829. (Compelled) 1Poinsett, No. 94, 1827. 
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merely to explain the workings of the federal republican 
system, as he had been instructed todo. “I do assure 
you,” he reported at another time, ‘‘that the only in- 
fluence I have ever sought to exert in these countries 
has been directed to preserve the existing republican 
institutions, . . . and to preserve this country from 
the horrors of civil war.”” The threatened revolution 
was thus, although not easily, averted. The President 
and other leaders found it necessary to recognize the 
principle of popular sovereignty. Ward himself report- 
ed that the plan to overthrow the constitution ‘failed, 
not a little in consequence of the formation of Mr. 
Poinsett’s Junta [group], ... which began by pro- 
claiming the strictest adherence to Federal principles 
as the bond of it’s Union”’; and a summary of Mexican 
affairs prepared for the French Cabinet in 1828 used 
these words: ‘‘The influence of the United States has 
thus far upheld the republican régime.’ 

In view of Poinsett’s instructions this action cannot 
be condemned. It is, indeed, a recognized part of the 
ambassador’s business to exert influence, and to a greater 
or less extent affect the course of events. For example, 
the British and French ministers at Washington were 
quietly active against our annexing Texas, yet our gov- 
ernment made no complaint against them. If told that 
Poinsett ‘“‘meddled,” one should recall that Monroe’s 
famous Message was decidedly “‘meddlesome.”’ Canning 
“meddled,”’ for he sent official advice to Mexico regard- 
ing her affairs; and Ward ‘‘meddled,’’ for—as he ad- 
mitted—he maintained a connection with the aristocratic 
party. The difference was that Poinsett exerted influ- 
ence in support of the constitution and Ward against it.” 

At the heart of the aristocratic or oligarchial party, 
serving at once as a bond of union, an effective organ- 


* (Attended) Answer to Mexico State Legislature (with 1Poinsett, No. 176, 1829). 
(Told) 1Poinsett, No. 166, 1829. (Assure) 2Poinsett, July 18, 1827. (Easily) 2Poin- 
sett, ibid. (Recognize) 3Poinsett, to King, May 16, 1826. (Failed) Ward, secret 
and most confidential, Oct. 22-25, 1826. (Summary) Document, Note 5. 

1° (Active) J. H. Smith, Annexation of Texas, 261. (Canning) Cochelet, Jan. 5, 
1830. (Ward) Ward, secret and most confidential, Oct. 22-25, 1826. 
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ization and a secret council, was freemasonry of the 
Scottish rite, and shortly before Poinsett arrived on the 
scene a number of men holding popular opinions took 
steps to counterbalance this political factor. Dr. 
Chism, whose book, entitled Una Contribucién 4 la 
Historia Masénica de México, seems to have been done 
with care, gives this account of the matter: ‘Some 
thirty-six Master masons of the Scottish Rite, aiming 
to reform the institution, formed a group [junta] in the 
year 1825 to promote the introduction of the York 
Rite in Mexico, for they believed that it would more 
easily keep clear of the political arena. The leader of 
the movement was Don José Maria Alpuche é Infante, a 
parish priest from the State of Tabasco, who at this date 
represented his State in the Mexican Senate....A 
committee . . . addressed Sefior Joel R. Poinsett, Min- 
ister of the United States of America in Mexico, and 
that brother obtained from the Grand Lodge of New 
York letters patent” for several lodges, which “were 
duly established and installed by brother Poinsett .. . 
At first the York Lodges confined themselves to the 
ceremonies of the rite and works of charity and benefi- 
cence.” Zavala, at that period one of the leading public 
men of Mexico, confirms the statement that Alpuche 
was the father of the scheme, and states that our minister 
did nothing but obtain the charters and install the 
Grand Lodge, while Tornel, who doubtless told the 
truth at times, maintains that the scheme originated 
with Zavala." 

Poinsett, whose word only Mexicans—judging others 
by themselves—have attempted to impeach, explained 
his course in this matter from various points of view, 
at various times and to various persons,—particularly 
to our President, our Secretary of State, our minister 
at London and the legislatures of Vera Cruz and Mexico 
States; and from these accounts we obtain an ampler 
though not a discrepant view of the affair. Soon after 


i (Freemasonry) 1Poinsett, No. 94, 1827. Chism, Una Contribucién (México, 1899), 
16. Zavala, Revoluciones de México, i., 346. Tornel, Breve Resefia Histérica, 45. 
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arriving in Mexico, the minister tells us, he found that 
five York lodges were in a formative state but had no 
regular standing, and, as he was a Mason of that rite, a 
number of leading public men interested in them invoked 
his advice and aid. Poinsett for his part saw much in 
the enterprise. Belonging also to the other rite, he 
ascertained with little difficulty the European sympathies 
of the Scottish lodges and their essential hostility against 
the United States, against all democratic ideas and a- 
gainst genuine republican institutions; and he saw that 
the new society would tend to unite the as yet unorgan- 
ized opponents of their principles, and exert a strong 
moral and intellectual force in a contrary direction. He 
saw that by taking up the matter he would become close- 
ly associated with public men whose good-will it was 
important for him, as our minister, to have. He must 
have seen, too, though perhaps le did not mention it, 
that the connection of these lodges with the United 
States would tend to promote cordiality between the 
two countries; and he may well have reflected that 
affiliation with American Masonry would have a con- 
servative effect.” 

Another point certainly influenced him. Absolute 
religious intolerance prevailed in Mexico. Even the 
British could not obtain permission to ‘erect a chapel, 
and not only the interests but the lives of’all Protestants 
were every moment in danger from this *ause. Being 
responsible for the security of our citizens, Poinsett was 
bound to labor, as did his English colleague, against this 
fanaticism; and, as an additional reason for so doing, he 
realized that the Roman Church in Mexico strongly 
supported the principles of the Scottish party. It was 
certainly his hope, therefore, that the York Masons 
would spread abroad to a greater or less extent the re- 
ligious liberalism which prevailed in the United States, 
—a very different thing from attempting to ‘“‘over- 


” (Explained) 2Poinsett, April 26, 1827; 1Poinsett, No. 166, 1829; 3Poinsett, Oct. 
14, 1825, and May 16, 1826 (both to King); Replies to Vera Cruz and Mexico Legisla- 
tures, 1Poinsett, No. 94, 1827, and No. 176, 1829 (enclosures). 
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throw” the priesthood. In this, as in his other oper- 
ations, he was merely carrying out the objects of his 
mission. Victoria himself said that in Mexico right 
ideas were not enough; that one had to ‘‘oppose system 
to system.” Yet, aside from the ridiculous accusation 
of stealing the “‘power,”’ Poinsett’s agency in establish- 
ing the York lodges is the one definite and serious charge 
against him." 

The events that followed in Mexico were deplorable. 
The oligarchical party would not accept the rule of the 
majority, and the majority, after gaining the power, 
would not act fairly or decently. Partisanship and fac- 
tionalism did their worst. In 1827 the oligarchy took 
up arms. About a year later there was a popular 
insurrection against them. And so Mexico was fairly 
launched on the career of revolution. This, however, 
was not Poinsett’s fault, unless it be the fault of the 
chemistry professor that some of his pupils manufacture 
bombs. Poinsett’s friends broke away from him and 
his principles. As early as September, 1826, Ward 
reported, ‘‘His former adherents are now held together 
by ties very different from those by which he, at first, 
hoped to connect them,’’—those ties having been, accord- 
ing to Ward himself, Americanism and loyalty to the 
federal republic. The trouble arose from the charac- 


13 (Another) 3Poinsett to King, Oct. 14, 1825. (Chapel) Morier and Ward, No. 1, 
1825. (Danger) Ward, Nos. 20, 25, 1825. (Colleague) M. and W., No. 1, 1825; Ward, 
No. 34,1825. (System) Ward, No. 21, secret and confidential, 1825. (One) The British 
and French reports took exception to Poinsett’s entertaining Zavala, a leader in the 
Acordada insurrection (1828), just after that affair; but during it he had entertained 
at the risk of his life persons connected with the aristrocatic party, and one could hardly 
complain if he also opened his door and spread his table for a friend and political ally. 
There is another criticism. Poinsett wrote a private letter to his friend, General Guerre- 
ro, after learning that the government wished him to do so, urging the General not to 
take part in a certain revolutionary movement. In this matter he acted as agent of the 
government in favor of a section of the party that hated him. His only motives can 
have been to promote the general good and carry out the spirit of his instructions. See 
1Poinsett, No. 107, 1827. It has also been argued that Poinsett’s dignified explanations 
of the situation and his course prove he was conscious of having done wrong, but the 
principle that self-defence against a slander is an admission of its truth cannot be seri- 
ously urged. It has also been said that disapproval was shown by our government in 
ordering Poinsett’s successor to give no pretext for such imputations as had been cast 
upon him, but the fundamental instructions of our first minister were not given to the 
second, and this order is a reflection upon the preceding administration rather than upon 
its agent. 
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teristics and previous experience of the Mexicans. Had 
Poinsett never set foot on their soil, much the same 
course of things would have occurred, except that the 
first revolution would have been launched by the pop- 
ular side. When the Scotch party say, wrote Zavala, 
that everything went well until the Yorkinos appeared, 
they do like the Viceroys, who said that everything 
went well so long as Mexico obeyed Spain." 

The York lodges degenerated into violent and un- 
scrupulous political centers, but this also was not Poin- 
sett’s fault,—especially since he withdrew as soon as this 
tendency declared itself. Martin, an agent of the 
French government not friendly to our minister, ex- 
pressed the opinion that founding a lodge, which he 
admitted was the only act chargeable against Poinsett, 
could not be made the basis of accusation, and still less 
the basis of abuse and outrage, since many lodges 
already existed. There would have been no essential 
difference had our minister made no such move. After 
both Masonic rites became thoroughly discredited and 
useless, a non-Masonic secret society was organized by 
each party, and the mischief done was greater than 
before. Had no charters been obtained for Alpuche’s 
lodges, they or some equivalent organizations, lacking 
the conservative influence of regularity and of asso- 
ciation with American freemasonry, would have done 
the work.” 

The clergy were alarmed. The Scottish rite they 
had winked at, but they were thoroughly hostile to a 
secret society promoted by a heretic. Republicanism 
and democracy meant liberalism, and liberalism was 
everywhere their enemy. Before Poinsett was received 
as our minister, a British agent reported that republican- 


4 (Events) See, e. g., México 4 través de los Siglos, iv., passim. Zavala, op. cit., i., 353. 
Ward, No. 114, 1826. The fact that all the other members of the diplomatic corps at 
Mexico “‘openly advocated the cause of the insurgents” (1Poinsett, No. 114, 1828) 
illustrates the anomalous character of the situation, the moderation of Poinsett’s 
course, and the demand for doing things which under other circumstances might not 
have seemed to be called for. 

1 (Centres) Chism. op. cit., 16. (Withdrew) 1Poinsett, No. 166, 1829. Martin, 
July 26, 1827. Guadalupe Society (Yorkino): See 1Poinsett, No. 110, 1827. Noven- 
arios (Escoceses society): See México 4 través de los Siglos, iv., 164. 
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ism had given rise to a spirit of religious independence. 
The growth of American influence tended the same way; 
but this too was not Poinsett’s fault. Nor was it his 
fault that aristocrats and monopolists began to see writ- 
ing on the wall. A new day had been born in Mexico, 
and for good or ill its light was bound to shine." 
Poinsett, however, had to bear the blame of it all and 
of much more besides. The aristocratic party, knowing 
something of his agency in their downfall and easily 
imagining much more, were fierce both against his prin- 
ciples and him; and, besides, they saw that it was good 
politics to represent him as the chief of the opposing par- 
ty, for the prejudice against foreigners was intense, and 
the Mexicans, whatever their moral character, were 
devoted to the Roman church. The Yorkinos, having 
learned all Poinsett had to teach them and gone far 
beyond his principles, were eager to escape—by turning 
against him—from the odium they had brought upon 
themselves. Some who knew he had meant well and 
not ill, admired his ability so much that on general prin- 
ciples they feared him. Every public man about whom 
a scandalous tale was brought forth by the bushwhack- 
ing journalists blamed Poinsett for his disgrace, and 
almost all the public men were on this list. Before he 
presented his credentials, the United States had come 
to be regarded by influential Mexicans as the natural 
competitor and enemy of their country. We had been 
very tardy in sending a minister. We were charged 
with aiming to bring all the American states together 
in a confederation dominated by ourselves. It was 
believed that we were scheming to get hold of Texas. 
The Mexicans were disposed to give the other Spanish- 
American nations commercial advantages, and we pro- 
tested with vigor. They desired to attack Spain in 
Cuba, and we not only objected emphatically, but were 
known to favor guaranteeing the possession of Havana 
to Spain. An article in the American Quarterly Review 
criticising Mexico threw her abnormal vanity into con- 


16 (Heretic) Ward, No. 44, Oct. 8-17, 1825. (Agent) Morier, No, 10, 1825. 
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vulsions of resentment; and a number of minor causes 
tended in the same direction.” 

These factors were enough to produce a storm of ob- 
loquy, but there was another. The reports of the British 
and French agents prove that Poinsett’s views regarding 
European nations were, as might have been expected, 
decidedly liberal for an American of that day, and that 
personally he was conciliatory and friendly toward his 
colleagues. But Poinsett’s republicanism, our doc- 
trine of America for the Americans, and our objections 
against allowing special privileges to the other Spanish- 
American countries led all the foreign representatives 
to oppose him; and Martin, who said he maintained 
“the best understanding” with Ward, wrote home in 
so many words that it was a question of defeating the 
American party. Ward in particular, finding the su- 
premacy of England threatened and the aristocratic 
faction in danger, took up arms; and he used methods 
that brought upon him the censure of his government. 
The aims of Poinsett and of the United States were mis- 
represented, and the suspicions of the Mexicans were 
thus powerfully confirmed by a combination of the other 
foreign agents against our minister.’ 

On general principles one would not care to assert 
that Poinsett was always as prudent and far-sighted as, 
after the event, might seem to have been desirable; but 
on a full review of the data, including a great quantity of 
Mexican political literature, his bad reputation appears 
to have arisen from supporting the causes of American- 
ism, popular sovereignty and federal republican insti- 

17 (Canning) 1Poinsett, No. 166, 1829. (Yorkinos) Martin, April 10, 1828; Ward, 
No. 114, 1826; Ward, secret and most confidential, Oct. 22-25, 1826. (Feared) Zavala 
to Poinsett, June 16, 1827: Poinsett Papers, Penn. Hist. Soc. (Public men) Ward, No. 
114, 1826; secret and most confidential, Oct. 22-25, 1826. (Before) 2Poinsett, April, 
26, 1827; 1Poinsett, July 22, 1829; Manifesto of Vera Cruz State Legislature (with 
1Poinsett, No. 94, 1827). (Confederation) Ward, most private and confidential, Sept. 
30, 1825. (Texas) 2Poinsett, April 26, 1827. (Advantages) Van Buren to Butler, 
Oct. 16, 1829: archives State Dept.; Clay to Poinsett, March 26, 1825: ibid. (Cuba) 
1Poinsett, No. 24, 1825; No. 184, 1829. (Havana) Ward, secret and confidential, May 
29, 1826. (Article) 1Poinsett, No. 128, 1828. 

18 (Liberal, etc.) 1Poinsett, No. 166, 1829; Ward, separate and private, March 25, 1826; 
Ward, No. 45, 1825; Pakenham, No. 98, 1829; Cochelet, May 22, 1829. (Doctrine) Ward, 


No. 17, 1825. Martin, April 27,1827. (Censure) Ward, No. 68, 1825; To Ward, No. 1, 
1826. (Misrepresented) Martin, March 30, 1827; Ward, No. 44, Oct. 8-17, 1825, etc. 
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tutions, in accordance with his instructions and what. 
were believed to be the interests of the United States, in 
a situation where every factor went against him; and 
this conclusion is strengthened by certain official facts. 
First, Rufus King, our minister to England in 1826, 
with whom Poinsett opened a correspondence on ac- 
count of his difficulties with Ward, wrote that he fully 
understood and fully endorsed his principles. Secondly, 
Canning himself did not condemn Poinsett’s action in 
helping to establish the York lodges. Thirdly, our 
government, to which his ideas and conduct seem to 
have been fully explained, never censured him. Fourth- 
ly, as our Secretary of State pointed out, if he concerned 
himself:improperly with Mexican affairs, it was the duty 
of the Mexican national authorities to give us informa- 
tion of that fact, and no such: information was given. 
And finally, President Victoria not only offered to assure 
the United States that Poinsett had been guilty of 
nothing culpable, but admitted that our minister had 
done good service to Mexico.” 

Poinsett therefore stands forth, it seems but fair to 
say, as not only one of our most gifted and most accom- 
plished citizens, but one of the noblest figures in our 
diplomatic annals, facing ‘‘with imperturbable calm,” 
as an unfriendly agent of France admitted, a perfect 
hurricane of abuse, endeavoring patiently and skillfully 
to quench passion and slander with facts and sound 
arguments, and refusing despite threats of assassination 
to leave his post until recalled by this government; and 
so far as their unreasoning prejudice and resentment 
against him tended to precipitate the Mexicans inio a 
contest with us, their blood was upon their own heads. 


19 3Poinsett, from King, Jan. 24, 1826. (Canning) 3Poinsett, from King, Feb. 18, 
1826. (Never) Van Buren to Poinsett, Oct. 16, 1829: archives State Dept. (Duty) 
Idem to Butler, Oct. 16, 1829: ibid. (Victoria) 2Poinsett, June 8, 1827; Zavala to 
Poinsett, June 16, 1827: Poinsett Papers, Penn. Hist. Soc. (Agent) Cochelet, Aug. 7, 
1829. The reason why Poinsett’s recall was asked was that he was supposed to have 
much influence with President Guerrero, and Guerrero, who was in great political straits, 
did not wish to share in the minister’s unpopularity. See Bocanegra, Memorias, ii., 
18; Montoya to Van Buren, Oct. 17, 1829: archives State Dept. As the text suggests, 
the author has read a great amount of Mexican political literature, particularly edi- 
torials in the newspapers, bearing upon this subject. 
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CHECK LIST OF CONNECTICUT 
ALMANACS, 1709-1850 


WitTuH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


BY ALBERT CARLOS BATES. 


The almanac now occupies but a very humble and 
minor position in the economy of the average household. 
There are perhaps as many homes today that do not 
possess an almanac as there are that do. Its place for 
general household reference has been to a large extent 
usurped by its now ever present descendant, the calendar. 
While, in the absence of either, the information most 
frequently sought from an almanac is now usually to 
be found at hand in the newspaper. 

But in the old days it was very different; a calendar 
had not been thought of; there were no newspapers, 
either daily or weekly; clocks which often gave the days 
of the month were rare, and watches still more so; no 
factory gong or fire bell sounded at noon each day; no 
regular trip of, say, merchant or peddler announced that 
the weekly cycle had again come around. 

How then did the people, more particularly those who 
were isolated in scattered country homes, keep a correct 
reckoning of the passage of time? It must have been 
difficult; and there is little question that they now and 
then lost the correct reckoning. Who has not heard 
tales of Deacon So-and-So, who once long ago forgot 
that it was Sunday and plowed the whole day long 
with his oxen; or of Mrs. Somebody, who brought out 
her flax wheel and began to spin on a certain Sabbath 
morning. 

In the entire absence of an almanac or any substitute 
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for one, it will readily be seen that it would be an easy 
matter to make an error in the reckoning of the days, 
or to forget the month into which a daily or weekly 
reckoning had entered. There was no doubt some 
person in almost every town who was able to do so, and 
who did purchase an almanac each year. To him ref- 
erence could be made in case of doubt as to the day of 
either week or month. The “‘noon-mark,” a line cut 
in the floor of room or porch on which a shadow fell at 
noon, was an accompaniment of many houses. This 
served the fortunate owner of clock or watch, in the 
absence of an almanac, to regulate his timepiece. But 
as the sun was almost always “fast” or ‘“‘slow,” this 
mark was absolutely correct on only a few days of the 
year. The weekly recurrence of the sabbath day 
probably served better than anything else, to those with- 
out an almanac, in keeping their reckoning correct. On 
that day all the families would meet together at religious 
service; and it would be only’ on infrequent occasions 
that a household would fail to correctly note the seventh 
day after such meeting as being the day for again gather- 
ing together. But as the months (except February) 
do not contain an exact number of weeks, the keeping 
a reckoning of the day of the month, and even of the 
month itself, must have been a more difficult matter, 
and made an almanac almost a necessity for that pur- 
pose. For the few who kept a journal the task was 
easier. Thomas Minor of Stonington, Conn., whose 
journal extends from 1653 to 1684, made certain of his 
reckoning by giving at the beginning of each month the 
number of days in the month and the day of the week 
on which the first of the month fell. For example, he 
says: ‘‘The sixt month is agust. 31 days tusday the 
first,’”’ and ‘“‘The first month is march & hath 31 days 
Tusday the first and is the year 1664 an the first year 
after the leape yeare.” It is to be remembered that 
until some years after that time the year began, accord- 
ing to ecclesiastical reckoning, on March 25th, and 
March was considered as the first month. 
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His son Manassah Minor, also of Stonington, pos- 
sessed a Tulley’s Almanac for 1697. This was bound in a 
leather cover with about one hundred blank leaves, 
being placed midway in the volume. On these leaves 
he began a diary on January 1, 1696-7, which he con- 
tinued until the book was filled im 1720. May not this 
be taken as an indication that he possessed an almanac 
only on occasional years, and that he made one serve 
him for perhaps several years in aiding him to keep his 
reckoning of the days, weeks and months? The writer 
has seen another almanac of about the same period, 
bound up with blank leaves, which belonged to a resident 
of Wethersfield. This also had written notes and mem- 
oranda (not in the nature of a journal) extending over 
several years. 

As the years rolled on the number of almanacs in- 
creased, and at the same time both the actual and the 
proportional number of families possessing almanacs 
also increased. It seems certain that this actual and 
proportional increase continued and grew throughout 
the period covered by the accompanying list. Until 
perhaps by, or soon after, the close of the Civil War, 
every family, in this part of the country at least, pos- 
sessed one or more almanacs each year. In recent years 
the more convenient calendar has caused a marked de- 
crease in the issue and sale of almanacs. And this 
brings up the query, when did the calendar as we now 
know it come into use? So far as can be learned by 
inquiry of elderly people, the calendar has been in use 
less than half a century. It is not remembered previous 
to about the year 1870. 

The Tulley almanacs, which were issued in Boston 
from 1687 to 1702, form the first series whose popularity 
in Connecticut appears evident. This popularity was 
perhaps due in part to the fact that Tulley himself was 
a native and resident of Saybrook, Conn. It is but 
natural that a local pride and curiosity should have 
aided their sale in his own Colony. And Connecticut 
people may well regret that there was no printing press 
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in the Colony, from which the productions of their first 
known almanac maker could have been issued. 

After the death of Tulley, evidence is lacking for a 
time as to what almanacs were most used in Connecticut. 
There were issues for several years during the next quar- 
ter century printed at or for New London; some of them 
of Connecticut authorship, and others reprints of Boston 
issues, or Boston issues bearing an imprint for Connec- 
ticut. Rev. Joseph Moss of Derby, Conn., issued an 
almanac for 1720; and Robert Treat of Milford issued al- 
manacs for several years, as early as 1723 and as late as 
1727. 

Daniel Travis’ almanacs, printed in Boston for 1707 
to 1724, formed a well known series. And as they were 
the ones reissued for a few years for or in Connecticut, 
it is reasonable to presume that they were the ones most 
in favor in the Colony. It is probable that from their 
earliest issue almanacs printed in New York were intro- 
duced to some extent into the southwestern part of 
Connecticut. 

It has been a matter of comment and inquiry why no 
almanac, so far as is known, was printed in Connecticut 


‘for the years 1728 to 1752, when there was a printing 


office at New London during the whole period. Perhaps 
the fact is capable of explanation. 

Ames’ almanac (by Dr. Nathaniel and his son, Dr. 
Nathaniel Ames) printed in Boston, the earliest issue 
being for 1726, was for more than a generation after its 
commencement the almanac most used in Connecticut. 
With scarcely an exception all almanacs picked up in old 
Connecticut families or houses for the years from 1728 
to 1770, excepting the few issued by Connecticut authors 
after 1752, are Ames’ almanacs. They are either Boston 
editions or Connecticut reprints; at New Haven after 
1754, at New London after 1760 (or perhaps 1757), or 
at Hartford after 1764. Two Connecticut dealers in 
old books who have purchased extensively in various 
parts of the state tell me that they have never found a 
single almanac before 1770 published out of the State 
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‘ excepting Ames’. The same is true in my own library 

purchasing experience of more than twenty years. This 
shows the universality of the use of Ames’ almanac in 
Connecticut, with the probable exception of some New 
r York issues in the southwestern part of the Colony. 

The popularity and wide circulation of Ames’ almanac 
in Connecticut was no doubt due in part to the accuracy 
and reliability of its calculations and to the reasonable 
price at which it was sold, “Five Coppers single.” But 
perhaps it was due still more to the fact that Timothy 
Green of New London (father and son) was probably 
} able to secure a quantity of copies of the almanac at the 
lowest published price; and that his facilities, due to his 
frequent sending of official prints to all the counties, 
enabled him to readily distribute the copies to the book- 
‘ sellers throughout the colony. He practically acting 
as the distributing agent for Connecticut, and making 
a good profit for himself while so doing. 

To explain this statement, and also to show why 
Green began, at least as early as 1761, to reprint Ames’ 
almanac in New London, calls for a somewhat lengthy 
account of the methods of publishing the Boston issues 
j of Ames. 

The following is extracted from a broadside address* 
“To the Publick” from ‘‘The Booksellers of the Town 
of Boston,” dated Dec. 21, 1759, and “Printed for the 
Booksellers, of whom any Person may have it gratis’’: 
“And surely the Doctor can’t but know that Mr. John 
Draper has acted as a Factor in purchasing his Copy for 
the Booksellers of Boston, for near Thirty Years past, 
and that it ever was in Common till the last Year. That 
| Mr. Draper acted in the Capacity as above: We can 
produce great Numbers of his own Notes to prove, 
r wherein he charges us with our proportionable Part of 
the Copy.—If the Doctor has forgot, we can remind him, 
that from the Year 1727, till the Year 1759,? his Alman- 
acks have been printed for the Booksellers, as the Title 


1In library of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
2? But not including 1759.—A. C. B. 
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Page every Year will prove: And Mr. Draper was so 
far from thinking the Copy his, that some Years he don’t 
so much as mention the Printer’s Name.—Let the World 
then judge, who has encourag’d the Doctor from Year 
to Year, if it be not the Booksellers.— As also let the 
World judge, who are of a mercenary Disposition, the 
Booksellers who only desire to have it in Common as 
it ever has been, or those Printers who have taken 
Methods to monopolize the Copy to themselves, much 
at the publick Expense, by demanding an extravagant 
Price for said Almanacks.”’ 

The occasion of this controversy was the action of 
three Boston printers and booksellers—Draper, Green 
& Russell, and Fleet—in relation to the publishing of 
Ames’ almanac beginning with the issue for 1759. In- 
stead of Draper printing for the other booksellers and 
charging each his proportional part of the cost of the 
copy and the expense of printing, as had previously been 
done, the three named above proceeded to publish the 
almanac themselves, for their own benefit. And one 
of the three sheets composing the almanac was printed 
by each of the three printers. This action caused bitter 
feeling in the ranks of the other booksellers, who were 
thus forced to buy their supply of Ames’ almanacs from 
the three printers. A year later, upon the publication 
of the almanac for 1760, the Boston booksellers at once 
reprinted it, correcting some errors of the press that had 
crept into the authorized edition. This issue they 
boldly announced as the “‘IId Edition, Price 2 Pistareens 
per Dozen, 5 Coppers single. Corrected from the Mis- 
takes and Blunders of those printed by some of the 
Printers of Boston.” 

Timothy Green, Jr., was for many years a printer in 
Boston. In 1727 he entered into partnership there with 
Samuel Kneeland, in the printing and bookselling busi- 
ness, under the firm name of Kneeland & Green. In 
this capacity as a Boston bookseller, he would have the 
right and opportunity to purchase at the original pub- 
lication price as many copies as he desired of the Ames’ 
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almanacs. Besides what were to be retailed by his own 
firm, there was nothing to prevent his purchasing at the 
same low price and forwarding to his father, Timothy 
Green, at New London as many copies as were desired by 
him to supply the Connecticut trade. This he undoubt- 
edly did; and this would account for no almanac being 
printed in that colony, and for the almost universal use 
of the Ames’ issues. In 1752 Timothy Green removed 
from Boston to New London to aid his father in the 
printing business, and succeeded to the business there 
in 1757. But no doubt his long residence and acquain- 
tance in Boston would enable him to continue to secure 
the almanacs there at publication price, as if he were 
still a Boston bookseller. 

Upon the change above described being made in the 
manner of publishing Ames’ almanacs, Green was, of 
course, unable to procure them for his Connecticut 
customers at the same low price as formerly. The 1759 
issue he must have purchased of the authorized publish- 
ers at the advanced price. The following year he may 
have purchased of the booksellers, their edition being 
lower priced than the authorized issue. But the next 
year, for 1761, the booksellers, who had previously com- 
plained about the combination of the authorized printers 
against them, themselves formed a second combination 
and printed an edition; or rather, a part of them did so, 
probably thus entrenching themselves as to price against 
the remaining booksellers in Boston who were not in 
either combination, and against any out of town book- 
sellers who may previously have been able to secure 
their copies at the original published price. 

The two combinations to hold up the price evidently 
proved too much for Mr. Green’s patience and pocket- 


* The imprints of the two editions read as follows: 

“Boston: Printed by John Draper, in Cornhill; Richard Draper, in Newbury-Street; 
Green & Russell, & Edes & Gill in Queen-Street: and Thomas & John Fleet, at the 
Heart and Crown in Cornhill.” 

“Boston: Printed by D. and J. Kneeland, for D. Henchman, J. Phillips, J. Edwards, 
& T. Leverett, in Cornhill; M. Dennis, near Scarlet’s Wharfe; J. Winter, in Union- 
Street; S. Webb, in Ann-Street; J. Perkins, near the Mill-Bridge, and W. McAlpine, 
in Marlborough-Street. 1761. 
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book, and previous to Dec. 12, 1760, he reprinted in 
New London the authorized edition of Ames’ almanac 
for 1761. No copy of this issue has been located; but 
the advertisement of it states that it is “Just Publish’d 
And Sold by Timo. Green, . . . Sold also by” the Boston 
printers whose names appear upon the authorized edi- 
tion. Green reprinted the Ames’ almanac at New 
London each year thereafter down to 1774. But for 
the years 1761 (presumably), 1762 and 1763 instead of 
using his own imprint he copied in full the Boston im- 
print of the authorized edition. Why this was done 
I do not hazard a guess. 

Dr. Ames was also troubled about this time by the 
publication outside of Boston of unauthorized issues of 
his almanac, as witness the following advertisement 
which appeared over his name in the Boston Gazette of 


Jan. 14, 1760: 


In a Connecticut Paper was Advertised Almanacks for 
1760, with my Name thereto, to be Sold by some of the Book- 
sellers in Boston; and also some to be sold at New Haven, at 
the low Price of Two Shillings per Dozen: and having seen some 
of them in Boston, it appears that said Almanack is a notorious 
Cheat and Imposition: The Chief Design was (as given out 
by some who had Honor, Honesty and Ingenuity enough to 
assist in Counterfeiting) to destroy the Credit my Almanack 
had gained, and prevent its having such Credit for the future: 
To which Purpose they have endeavoured to render my Per- 
formance as despicable as possible, by omitting the Preface, 
Ephemeris, Verses, &c. also what is of Service, Interest Tables, 
Value of Coin, the several Roads and Stages; and further to 
make me appear still more contemptible omitted All the Week 
Days in the whole Year, and above 50 Days in the Months, 
and fixed in some Places the wrong Dominical Letter: Surely 
such conduct is to the last Degree, Base! 

I therefore advertise again; That those Almanacks printed 
in Boston from my Copy have the Printers name thereto, and 
none others:—And I hope that the Defence of my Reputation, 
in thus advertising, which at this Time seems necessary, will 
be a sufficient Apology to my Countrymen, whose Good I 
seek, and on whose Good-Will I depend. 


The almanac here referred to is undoubtedly the Ames 
for 1760 reprinted at New Haven by James Parker and 
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Company. That omits ‘‘the Preface,” &c., as stated 
above, which are found in the authorized Boston edition. 
It also condenses into one column the two columns 
found at the left of each calendar page in the Boston 
edition. The first of these columns gives the day of the 
month by number; the second the day of the week by 
number from two to seven, with the dominical letter 
inserted to denote the first day or sabbath. This being 
a leap year has two dominical letters; the first, F, during 
January and February, the second, E, during the re- 
mainder of the year. In the New Haven issue the one 
column gives the days of the month by number, but 
with the dominical letter inserted in place of the num- 
ber to denote each sabbath. It also makes the error of 
using E instead of F as the dominical letter during the 
month of February. So that, as the advertisement 
states, it omits ‘‘ All the Week Days in the whole Year 
{by leaving out the weekly column with its repetition 
of E, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7], and above 50 Days in the Months 
[by insertion of the dominical letter to denote each 
sabbath in place of the number showing the day of the 
month], and fixed in some Places the wrong Dominical 
Letter [on the four sabbaths in February].”” Surely we 
cannot blame the author for complaining, not only of 
the unauthorized reprint, but of “such Conduct” in 
the issue of it. Apparently he was not aware that his 
almanac had been reprinted in New Haven for the five 
years preceding this, and that in the issues of 1758 and 
1759 his monthly and weekly columns had been con- 
densed into one as in this instance. 

Connecticut’s most famous almanac author or com- 
piler was Rev. Nehemiah Strong. He was born in 1729, 
was graduated from Yale College in 1755, was settled 
minister at Turkey Hills, Conn., from 1761 to 1767, and 
after 1781 resided at Newtown, New Milford and Bridge- 
port, supplying various pulpits and teaching up to the 
time of his death, Aug. 3, 1807. In 1770 he became 
a Professor in Yale, taking the newly established chair 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. He resigned 
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from this in 1781, owing to a difficulty over the question 
of salary. He was the author of a treatise on Astronomy 
which won him more than a passing reputation; and 
he was the instructor of several younger men who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps as authors of almanacs. 

His first essay at almanac making was as the anony- 
mous author of ‘“‘Watson’s Register’ for 1775, printed 
at Hartford. This was succeeded in 1778 by ‘‘ The Con- 
necticut Almanack,’’ which was stated to be by “‘the 
Professor of Mathematics and natural Philosophy at 
Yale College.” And this in turn by an almanac over 
his own name in 1782 which, with some changes of title, 
was issued aunually, with the exception of 1805, until 
after his death. The last issue, that for 1809, being 
“Mostly calculated by Nehemiah Strong. And the 
remainder finished by Elijah Middlebrook.”’ So pop- 
ular did this series become that some years it was issued 
at Hartford by three different printers. 

Strong was also the author of the series issued over 
the name of “Hosea Stafford,” and printed at New 
Haven for the years 1776 to 1804. Likewise he was the 
author of the ‘‘Middlesex Almanack,”’ issued without 
an author’s name, and printed in Middletown for the 
years 1787 to 1793 and 1795. 

One other series which he never acknowledged, but 
of which he was without question the author, is that 
issued under the name of “‘Isaac Bickerstaff,’’ calculated 
for and printed in Hartford for the years 1785 to 1797. 
The series of Bickerstaff almanacs first published in 
Connecticut at Norwich in 1775, and continued there 
until 1798, is believed to be the work of Benjamin West 
of Providence, R. I. They were also published in 
Providence and Boston, and reprinted in Hartford for 
1782 and 1783. 

The following appeared in the Connecticut Journal, 
printed in New Haven, for Oct. 27, 1784: 

As an opinion has prevailed among some, both within and 


without the State, that I am the real Author of a certain 
Almanack, which has for some years past appeared under the 
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fictitious name of Bickerstaff; I beg leave by the means of 
your paper, to take this opportunity fully to disavow, before 
the public, the authority of any production under that fala- 
cious signature; and I am the rather induced to this, at the 
present juncture, on account of the pompous advertisements, 
in favour of the Almanacks which have come abroad under 
the name of this author, with which some papers have been 
so crouded of late. Who the real author is, I pretend not 
now to determine, nor am I solicitous to find him out: But 
I trust it will neither be offensive to the public, nor injurious 
to any individual, should I assert, that, from ocular demon- 
stration, it plainly appears, that all the calculations, including 
those of the eclipses, and all others, from the first of January, 
to the last of April, in an Almanack published at Springfield, 
for the present year, under the name of Bickerstaff, are iden- 
tically the same with those in a certain other Almanack pub- 
lish for this year, at Hartford, under the name of Andrew 
Beers; and that the whole composition in those calendar pages, 
excepting the poetry at the head, is verbatim the same: And 
as to those calculations in the other calendar pages, viz. from 
the beginning of May to the end of the year they were, evi- 
dently, by some filcher, taken from an Almanack published 
for this year, at Hartford, under my name; the figures being 
the same.—aAll being without my privity or consent. 

The public may be assured, that the above is the true char- 
acter of the so much celebrated Bickerstaff, in the form he has 
assumed for the present year, at Springfield; whose ‘‘ Known 
usefulness and the rapid sale he has met with in years past,” 
are sufficient to set forth his superior excellency, and surpassing 
merit.—Of what plastic materials he is to be shapen the ensu- 
ing year I am as yet uncertain.—To prevent plagiarisms of this 
kind, however, in future, it may not unreasonably be expected, 
that an availment may be made of some legal security, that 
neither the public nor the printers be further imposed on in 


this way. NEHEMIAH STRONG. 
October 12, 1784. 
P. S. There’ is also an advertisement of Bickerstaff’s 
Almanack for the ensuing year, in the Springfield paper. 


He evidently came to the conclusion, after issuing 
the above statement, that if a Bickerstaff series was 
to be printed at Hartford (as had already been done for 
1782 and 1783) he might as well be its author as only 
to have that reputation. And probably also neither 
he nor his publisher wished to see the Hartford field 
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invaded by another author of almanacs. Accordingly 
we find a Bickerstaff’s for 1785 printed in Hartford by 
Nathaniel Patten, which comparison shows to strongly 
resemble the issue bearing Strong’s name. The same 
statement is true of the issue for 1786. The calendar 
pages of the 1787 issue are (with the exception of the 
poetry) line for line reprints of the Strong issue. While 
in the 1788 and some later issues these pages were 
printed from the same type forms as those used in 
Strong’s almanac—this positively showing identity of 
authorship. 

The following letters written by Strong in regard to 
his almanacs are not without interest. 


New MItrorp, Oct* 8th, 1802. 
Sir, 

By Mr. Egleston in his last Tour, I wrote you a few Scralls 
in great Haste, acknowledging your Favor of 4th instant &c. 
and particularly the generous Offer, you made respecting your 
printing my Almanack for the ensuing Year; which I under- 
stand you have received. T’is of considerable consequince 
to me that it should not fail of being printed; not indeed on 
Account of its Merit, or the Value of the Performance (tho’ 
I venture to say it is correct, and much more so than any of 
Beers’ which I have ever yet seen) but specially to contra- 
vene and frustrate the Intrigues of our Adversaries H. and 
G. to overset both me and you in the Almanack Line; and to 
monopolize the whole Business of Almanack making and 
Almanack Printing to Beers and themselves. This is what 
I was fully sensible they had in View, when first I received 
from you the Information of their Manoeuvre; and before you 
suggested the same Idea in your last Letter. They, doubtless, 
design to print a large Group of Almanacks for the next Year, 
as they expect to supply their former Customers for Beers’ 
Almanack; and those who were heretofore your Customers 
for mine. They mean, you may depend, to gain a complete 
Conquest both over me and you, and a Triumph in Conse- 
quence. This is what they have wished for and been seeking 
for, in a course of years past: And now, I dare say, they exult 
in the Prospect, thinking they have got us both in a String, 
which will hold us fast. And now, Sir, I will plainly tell you 
that the great thing is to convince them of their Mistake, by 
frustrating their Machinations. And the only way, I con- 
ceive, to do this, is, for you to Print my Almanack, and to do 
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it as speedily as possibly you can, tho’ to do it you rise early 
and set up late. 

You tell me, Sir, that, “You expect to loose Money by it” 
and that, “‘if you print it, you shall do it on no other Principle, 
than, to let the Public know that I am yet alive, and have not 
ceased to be useful.’”” This must be acknowledged to be a 
Mark of great Liberality in you; and which in Duty I am 
constrained to acknowledge with Gratitude. You tell me 
also, that, “If I will Send the Copy you will pay me 5 Dollars, 
whether you print it or not.” This offer I also acknowledge 
to be a generous one, meriting from me a proper Reciprocation; 
I therefore now tell you, Sir, that if you will Send me the 5 
Dollars, I shall (considering all Things) ask you no more, 
even if you should print it; My Price therefore, even if you 
Print the Copy, I have lately sent you, shall be but 5 Dollars, 
which as you know, Sir, is but half the usual Price. This 
Abatement I make to encourage you to attempt a Defeat of 
the Adversaries, by printing the Copy which they have been 
devising to prevent. 

Should you find, Sir, that you cant possibly make out to 
print it within your self, perhaps, you may find a hand to help 
you, by applying to mr Green at N. Haven, to send you one to 
work, upon hire or upon shares or some other Way. I only 
suggest the Thing. 

My Almanacks are in good demand in these Parts, and you 
would doubtless find your Account in loading our Merchants’ 
Shelves with them, should you do it before Pedlers from other 
Printers, intercept. 

I will thank you to send me one or two, soon after they shall 
be struck off; Or if you send me a Dozen or two and Charge 
them, I will Account for them. 

I shall According to your Proposal, Life and Health per- 
mitting, furnish you with a Copy for A. D. 1804, and shall 
endeavour to have it in Readiness by sometime in June or July 
that you may take your Time for Printing it, and to have it 
ready for Sale before H. and G. will have theirs in Readiness. 

Nothing farther Occurs worthy of communication, but that 
I am, sir, with Respect, yours &c. 

NEHEMIAH STRONG. 

P.S. Perhaps it may be best not to let H and G know any 
Thing that you intend to print mine. 

Mas" Bascock. 

BripGeprort, May 6, 1803. 
Sir: 

Agreeable to what you proposed in one of your Letters last 

Fall I have calculated the Copy of an Almanack for A. D. 
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1804. I have prepared it thus Early that you may take early 
Opportunities to fix the Types, that you may have it printed 
betimes, so as to be afore hand of any Copy that may be pub- 
lished by Hudson and Goodwin, who, I believe take all possible 
pains to interupt me and you in that Line of Business, I am 
very glad that you, by printing my Copy defeated their 
Machinations last Year, I hope you will do it as fully for the 
Year insuing. I know not how Soon after writing this Letter 
I shall have Opportunity to send you this Copy but shall take 
the first safe Opportunity. Or if you shall have an Opportun- 
ity by some trusty person that may be journeying this way, 
perhaps, to New York, you perhaps may do well to send for it 
by him, you writing me an order by him; the Copy will be 
ready at any Hour. 

I must moreover let you know that I believe this must be 
the last Calculation of this Kind that I shall make, I am pretty 
well Tired of the Business. For 29 years past I have Suc- 
cessively furnished one or more Copies for Printers; generally 
two sometimes three in a year. And I think I have done my 
Part. Tis an Elaborate fatiguing Business, and requires the 
closest care and Attention to do the Business with proper 
accuracy, and takes a large Portion of my Time. And to tell 
the Truth, the largest Sum I have’ ever received for my Pains 
has not been more than a Quarter part adequate to the Pains 
and Trouble I have been at. I have no fault, Sir, to find with 
yourself in that behalf, you have done according to Stipula- 
tion, and have accordingly paid me well. 

Besides, there has been so much Bickering and wrangling 
among some of the Printers about Almanacks that I choose to 
be out of the Noise. Should be happy, Sir, to Oblige you and 
other Customers if I could do it consistently with my Pur- 
poses, but on the whole must bid you Farewel as to that 
Business. But as you have for several years favored me with 
your Custom, I wouid do all in my Power to aid you Still in 
the Almanack Line, which I know not how to do better than 
by recommending to you a meet Person for the Business. The 
Same is David Sanford of Newtown Son to John Sanford 
Esq’ he is now a Member of Yale College, a likely Youth; 
before he went to College, he had been under my Instruction 
and made good Proficiency, he left me forward in the Science 
of Astronomy and has, for two or three Years Past published 
an Accurate Almanack under a fictitious Name; and I believe 
he would be glad to oblige you in that Business and would do 
it to your Satisfaction; and if you Should imploy him, I should 
be willing, to give him a prefatory Recommendation in the 
Almanack he Should publish; I believe he would well answer 
your Purpose, should you apply to him in Season. I prefer 
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his astronomical knowledge far beyond that of Beers’. I 
have no Opinion of Beers. And if you are disposed to Oblige 
me you will never imploy him in the Almanack Way; He and 
Hudson and Goodwin have by their Intrigues done enough 
to bring you and me into Contempt, they have Treated us 


with Abuse. 
I am, Sir, with due Respect, yours &e 
NEHEMIAH STRONG. 


P.S. I will thank you, Sir, to make it convenient Soon as 
may be to send me 5 Dollars, the Price of my last Copy. 


Major ExisHa Bascock. 


A class of almanacs of which no record is found in 
Connecticut previous to 1787, are those issued in the 
form of a broadside sheet, which were known and 
described as ‘‘Sheet Almanacks,”’ in distinction from 
the ordinary or ‘“‘Book Almanacks.’’ Examples of the 
sheet almanacs, especially of eighteenth century issues, 
are very rarely found. They were intended, as one 
advertisement of them states, ‘“‘to be put up in stores, 
offices and counting houses.’”’ Here they were doubt- 
less fastened upon the wall in a convenient location for 
reference, and replaced annually by the sheet almanac 
for the succeeding year. Their use and location in the 
office rather than the home and their ephemeral nature, 
consisting as they did of but a single broadside sheet, 
doubtless account for the loss or destruction of most 
copies and their present rarity. How long the sheet 
almanacs continued to be issued is not known. The 
latest one noted by me is for 1839. They were probably 
the forerunner of the modern calendar, and they may 
have been issued until calendars came into vogue. 

The monthly calendar pages in some of the sheet 
almanacs, and probably in all until a comparatively late 
date, were printed from the same type forms as the 
corresponding pages in the book almanacs. The type, 
as set up for the different monthly calendar pages, was 
taken out of the sheet forms in which these pages had 
been arranged for printing the book almanac. The 
Same page forms were then rearranged into one large 
sheet form, containing all the twelve calendar pages; 
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and these, with the addition of a title heading (perhaps 
containing the author’s name), and in occasional in- 
stances, at least, some further data, were printed in one 
large form as a sheet almanac. 

It seems probable that during the period when they 
were most in use, almost every printer of an almanac 
issued it in both book and sheet forms. The sheet al- 
manac would naturally sell for a less price than the 
book almanac, and would yield the printer a less profit. 
Probably for this reason its sale was not pushed, and it 
was seldom advertised until near the close of the year 
in which it was printed, and frequently not until early 
in the year for which it was published. 

Record has been found of 70 issues of sheet almanacs 
in Connecticut. But only three copies in all have come 
to my notice; one each in the libraries of the American 
Antiquarian Society (1839), the Connecticut Historical 
Society (1831), and Yale University (1802). 

The publishers of an almanac, in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth and first decade of the nineteenth century, 
would frequently advertise copies of it for sale ‘“‘by the 
thousand, gross, dozen or single,” and occasionally 
“‘ten thousand” are offered. And there is no reason to 
suppose that they did not mean precisely what they ad- 
vertised; except in the case of one publisher who face- 
tiously offered them ‘‘by the cart load.” Yet of the 
thousands printed and sold, but a few copies of any 
almanac now remain. Within the period we are now 
considering, perhaps twenty-five copies would be a max- 
imum number that could be found of one imprint of any 
Connecticut almanac for one year. From that, the 
number would range down to those of which no copy 
can be found, and which are known to have existed only 
through some advertisement or other chance reference. 
For example, the ‘‘Astronomical Diary” for 1775 by 
Stephen Row Bradley, printed at Hartford by Ebenezer 
Watson, was issued in an edition of two thousand copies ;* 
but only one copy, and that imperfect, can now be found. 


4Dexter’s Yale Annals, 
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Of course these statements do not of necessity mean 
that no more copies exist; for there are, doubtless, copies 
of some of them stowed away in private libraries and in 
old chests, closets and attics that will sometime again 
see the light of day. But will they see that light when 
they have found a permanent resting place in the cus- 
tody of this or some similar society; or will they see it 
when on their way to the rubbish heap, or to the annual 
spring bonfire which marks the period of New England 
house cleaning? 

This compilation does not assume to be a complete 
and final bibliography; but rather a check list with suffi- 
cient bibliographical detail to record and identify the 
various issues. The titles of issues of which no copy 
has been seen by or for me are inclosed in brackets, with 
a note giving the authority or evidence for such issue. 
In most instances the wording of such titles is conjec- 
tural. A few issues are given the publication of which 
seems to me very doubtful. But as they had been pre- 
viously listed by some bibliographer, I did not feel justi- 
fied in omitting them. It has been the intention in 
making this compilation to omit no almanac which had 
previously been listed, unless there was undoubted evi- 
dence that no such had been published. A few have 
been omitted where it seemed evident that a previous 
bibliographer had confused them with other titles which 
are found in this list. 

Unquestionably, there were many issues of which no 
record now exists, and no doubt some will be brought to 
light that are not found in this list. 

This check-list is arranged chronologically; and under 
each year the arrangement is alphabetical by author, or 
by title when the author’s name does not appear. Fol- 
lowing the check-list is a summarized list arranged 
alphabetically by author or title, with cross reference 
from the author of anonymous and pseudonymous issues 
when known, showing the places of publication and years 
of issues of each series. A number in parentheses before 
each series in this summary shows the chronological 
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sequence of the first issue of the different series, Travis’ 
almanac being (1) and Pocket Memorandum being (96). 

The aim has been to note the location of two copies 
of each almanac, wherever copies were to be found in 
two different public libraries. Where a copy or copies 
has been located in only one public library and other 
copies located in private collections, only the location 
of the copy in the public library is noted. In case a 
copy is found only in a private collection the fact of it 
being in such a collection is noted; but in no case is the 
name of a private collector given. Preference in locat- 
ing copies has been given to the two public libraries 
containing the largest collections of Connecticut alman- 
acs, those of the American Antiquarian Society and the 
Connecticut Historical Society. 

The period covered by this check-list includes 107 
years in which almanacs were printed in or for Connec- 
ticut, for two of the years the printing being done outside 
of the Colony. The whole number of issues listed is 
873, of which 356 were published for the 57 years of the 
eighteenth century. Copies of 437 of these are in the 
library of the American Antiquarian Society, 116 of 
them being published to the year 1800; and copies of 
491 are in the library of the Connecticut Historical 
Society, 195 of them being published to the year 1800. 
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Key To Location or 


A. A. 8.=American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 

B. P. L. =Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

C. H. 8S. =Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, Conn. 

Evans =American Bibliography. By Charles Evans. 

K. L. = Kent Library, Suffield, Conn. 

L. C.=Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

M. H. S. =Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, Mass. 

N. L. H. =New London County Historical Society, New London, Conn. 

N. Y. H. =New York Historical Society, New York, N. Y. 

N. Y. P.=New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 

P. L.=Pequot Library, Southport, Conn. 

Private Cou. =Private collection. 

TruMBo.Lu. =List of Books Printed in Connecticut, 1709-1800. By J. Hammond 
Trumbull. 

W. L. =Watkinson Library of Reference, Hartford, Conn. 

W. R. H.=Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, O. 

W. U.=Wesleyan University Library, Middletown, Conn. 

Y. U.=Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Cueck List. 


1709 [mpccrx. An Almanack, of Ceelestial Motions and 
Aspects for the (Dionysion) Year of the Christian 
Era, 1709. By Daniel Travis. America Printed, 
and sold at New-London, 1709.] 


No copy located. Record of the issue appears in Haven’s list 
printed in Thomas’ History of Printing. As there was no 
printer in New London until the spring of 1709, this issue must 
have been printed elsewhere, and probably made for sale at 
New London. It was doubtless from the same forms, with 
change of imprint only, as the edition for sale in Boston, the 
imprint of which is: ‘America Printed, and sold by N. Boon 
at the Sign of the Bible in Cornhill, Boston, 1709.” The 
imprint given above for the New London edition is assumed, 
and the title given is that of the Boston edition. It seems not 
improbable that almanacs of which we now have no record 
were printed at Boston, with an imprint showing that they were 
for sale in Connecticut, for many of the early years of the 
eighteenth century. 

1716 mpccxvi. An almanack of the Celestial Motions 
& Aspects, For the Year of the Christian A®ra, 1716. 
Calculated for the Meridian of Boston N. E. By 
Daniel Travis. Printed for and Sold by Timothy 
Green, at New-London,: Also Sold in the Province 


of the Massachusetts-Bay, Boston. 1716. 


8 ll. L.C., M.H.S. 
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1720 


1722 


1723 


1724 


1725 
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Printed for Timothy Green of New London by his brother 
Bartholomew Green of Boston from the same type forms, with 
change of imprint only, as his Boston edition; the imprint of 
which is: “Boston: Printed by Bartholomew Green: Sold at 
the Booksellers Shops. 1716.’ The M. H. 8S. copy has man- 
uscript notes by Samuel Sewell on its pages and interleaves. 

mpccxx. An almanack for 1720. Calculated to the 
Meridian of Yale College in New-Haven. By Joseph 
Moss. Imprimatur, G. Saltonstall. N. London: 


Sold by T. Green. 1720. 


8 ll. PRIVATE COL. 

The first almanac by a Connecticut author printed in Connecti- 
cut, as well as the earliest known to have been printed in the 
Colony. 

mpccxxil. An Almanack of Ccelestial Motions and 
Aspects, for the (Dionisian) Year of the Christian 
Era, 1722. Calculated for the meridian of Boston. 
By Daniel Travis. New-London: Printed and Sold 
by T. Green, 1722. 


8 ll. L.c. 
Reprinted from the Boston edition. 


An Almanack of the Celestial Motions, 
Aspects, Eclipses, etc. For the Year Of the Christian 
Era 1723. Calculated for the Meridian of Yale 
College at New-Haven. By Robert Treat, M. A. 
Licensed by his Honour the Governour. New-Lon- 
don, Printed and Sold by T. Green, 1723. 
8 ll. L.c. 
[An Almanack of the Ceelestial Motions &c. for 1724. 
By Robert Treat. New-London: Timothy Green.] 
No copy located. EVANS. 
mpccxxv. An Almanack of the Ceelestial Motions, 
Aspects, Eclipses, &c. For the Year. Of the Chris- 
tian Ara, 1725. Calculated for the Meridian of 
Yale College, at New-Haven. By Robert Treat, 
M. A. New-London, Printed & Sold by T. Green: 
1725. 


8 Il. M.H.S. 

Contains the peculiar type characters for Jupiter and other plan- 
etary signs that appear in all of the early New London alma- 
nacs. See note under 1727. Written on the title page is, “For 
the Honourable Judge Sewall.”’ 
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1726 [An Almanack of the Celestial Motions &c. for 1726. 
By Robert Treat. New-London: Timothy Green.] 
No copy located. EVANS. 
1727 An Almanack of the Celestial Motions, Aspects, 
Eclipses, etc. For the Year Of the Christian A®ra, 
1727. Calculated for the Meridian of Yale College, 
at New-Haven. By Robert Treat, M. A. N Lon- 
don, Printed & Sold by T. Green, 1727. 
8 ll. A.A.S., M.H.S. 
The copy in the Massachusetts Historical Society is uncut and 
unopened. Contains the peculiar type characters for Jupiter 
and other planetary signs that appear in all of the early New 
London almanacs which the compiler has had opportunity to 
examine. Thomas in his History of Printing says of Timothy 
Green of New London: “As early as 1727, he printed Robert 
Treat’s Almanack, the celestial signs for which were rudely cut 
on em quadrates, and raised to the height of the letter.” 
1753 An Astronomical Diary, or, an Almanack for 1753. 
By Roger Sherman. New-London: T. Green. 
1753. 
8 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1754 An Astronomical Diary, or, an Almanack for 1754. 
By Roger Sherman. N. London: T. Green. 1754. 
8 ll. c.H.S. (impf.), 
1755 An Astronomical Diary: or, an Almanack for 1755. 
By Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Reprinted by 
J. Parker. 
8 ll. C.H.S. 
1755 An Astronomical Diary: or, an Almanack for 1755. 
By James Davis. New London: T. & J. Green. 
PRIVATE COL. 
“This is the first Off-Spring of a Young Parent.” As this al- 
manac is calculated for the meridian of New London, it is to 
be presumed that it is not a reprint. An almanac for 1757 
by an author of the same name, calculated for the meridian of 
Boston, was printed in Boston. 
1755 [An Astronomical diary, or, an almanack for 1755. 
By Roger Sherman. New London: T. Green.] 
EVANS. 
No copy located. This issue is not mentioned by Victor Hugo 
Paltsits in his article on Sherman’s Almanacs in PRocEEDINGS, 
new series, vol. 18, page 213. 
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1756 


1756 


1756 


1757 


1757 


1757 


1758 


1758 


1758 


1759 
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An Astronomical Diary or, an Almanack for 1756. 
By Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Reprinted by 
J. Parker and Company. 

8 ll. N.Y.P., ¥.U. (impf.) 

“N. B. In this impression the sun’s and moon’s rising and 
sitting, and time of high-water, are calculated for New-Haven.”’ 

[An Astronomical diary or, an almanack for 1756. By 


James Davis. New London: Timothy Green.] 
EVANS. 


No copy located. 

The Connecticut Diary: or, Almanack for 1756. By 
Roger Sherman. New Haven: J. Parker. 
8 ll. C.H.S., N.Y.H. 

An Astronomical Diary: or, an Almanack, for 1757. 
By Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Re-printed by 


James Parker, and Company. 
8 ll. C.H.S., Y¥.U. 


[An Astronomical diary: or, an almanack for 1757. 
By James Davis. New London: Timothy Green (?)] 


EVANS. 

No copy located. 

The Connecticut Diary: or, Almanack, for 1757. By 
Roger Sherman. New-Haven: James Parker, and 
Company. 

8 ll. W.R.H. 

An Astronomical Diary: or, an Almanack for 1758. 
By Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Re-printed by 


J. Parker and Company. 
8 ll. C.H.S., ¥.U. (impf.) 


[An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack, for 1758. 
By Nathaniel Ames. Reprinted, New-London: T. 


Green.] 


No copy located, and it seems doubtful if such an one was issued. 
An Astronomical Diary; or an Almanack, for 1758. 
By Roger Sherman. New-Haven: James Parker, 


and Company. 
8 Il. C.H.S. 


An Astronomical Diary: or, an Almanack for 1759. 
By Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Re-printed by 


J. Parker, and Company. 
8 ll. C.H.S., L.c. 
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1759 [An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack, for 1759. 
By Nathaniel Ames. New-London: T. Green] 
TRUMBULL. 
No copy located. If issued it was reprinted from the Boston 
edition. The New London Summary of Dec. 29, 1758, adver- 
tises “‘Ames’s Almanacks, Sold at the Printing-Office in New- 
London.” But is it not probable that it was the Boston 
edition that was advertised? 

1759 The American Ephemeris; or, an Almanack for 1759. 
By J. Parsons. New Haven: J. Parker & Company. 
8 ll. Y.U. 

Probably by Jesse Parsons who was the author of “The New 
Jersey Ephemeris or an Almanack for the year 1757. Adopted 
to the latitude of Perth-Amboy,’’ which was printed in New 
York by J. Parker and W. Weyman. No almanac for 1759 
of which this could be a reprint is known. Yet it was adver- 
tised in the Connecticut Gazette, New Haven, of Dec. 9, 1758, 
“may be had at the Printing-Office”’; but in the issue of Dec. 
23 as “Just Published and to be Sold at the Printing-Office.” 
It is “Fitted to the Lat. of 41 North, and a Meridian of about 
5 Hours West from London.” 

1759 [An Astronomical Diary, or, an Almanack for 1759. 
By Roger Sherman. New Haven: James Parker 
and Company.] 

Although no evidence has been found that an almanac was issued 
this year by Sherman, yet Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits thinks 
“it not unlikely that one was printed by James Parker and 
Company, at New Haven.” See ProceepiNnGs, new ser., vol. 
18, page 235. 

1760 An Astronomical Diary, or, an Almanack for 1760. 
By Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Re-printed by 
James Parker, and Company. 

8 ll. c.H.S.(impf.), ¥.U. 

1760 [An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack, for 1760. 
By Nathaniel Ames. New-London: T. Green.] 


TRUMBULL. 
No copy located. If issued it was reprinted from the Boston 
edition. 

1760 An Astronomical Diary; or, an Almanack for 1760. 
By Joseph Prindle. New Haven: J. Parker, and 
Company. 

8 ll. c.H.8. (impf.) 


. 
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The author’s address to the reader indicates that this is his first 
almanac. An advertisement in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
Haven, of Dec. 1, 1759, says: “This Almanack is in the 
Method used by Mr. Sherman, and the Author is by him well 
recommended.” 


1761 Ames 1761. An Astronomical Diary; or an Almanack 
for 1761. By Nathaniel Ames. Sold at the Print- 


ing-Office in New-Haven. 
8 ll. C.H.8., Y.U. 

That this was actually printed at New Haven is indicated by its 
containing an advertisement of “An Almanack for the Year 
1761.” “By a Student at Yale College.”” “Just publish’d, 
and to be sold at the Printing-Office in N. Haven.” It is 
advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New Haven, of Dec. 13, 
1760, thus: “Next Monday, will be ready for Sale, Ames’s 
Almanack, for the Year 1761.”” Reprinted from the Boston 
edition. 

1761 [An Astronomical Diary, or an Almanack For the Year 
of our Lord Christ, 1761. By Nathaniel Ames. 
Boston: Printed by John Draper, in Cornhill; Rich- 
ard Draper in Newbury-Street; Green & Russell, 
& Edes & Gill in Queen-Street: and Thomas & John 
Fleet, at the Heart and Crown in Cornhill.] 

No copy of an Ames almanac for 1761 printed in New London 
has been located. Trumbull perhaps erred in giving the im- 
print of such an one as “New London: T. Green.”” The New- 
London Summary of Nov. 28, 1760, contains the advertisement: 
“Ames’s Almanack For the Year 1761, of the true Boston 
Impression, are to be Sold by the Printer hereof.’’ The same 
paper of Dec. 12, 1760, contains the following advertisement: 
“Just Publish’d And Sold by Timo. Green, (Consisting of One 
Sheet and an Half stitched) Ames’s Almanack, For the Year 
of our Lord Christ, 1761. Sold also by J. Draper in Cornhill; 
R. Draper in Newbury-street; Green & Russell and Edes & 
Gill in Queen-street, and Thomas and John Fleet at the Heart 
& Crown in Cornhill, Boston.” This is followed by a descrip- 
tion and list of contents of the almanac filling more than half 
acolumn. The wording of this advertisement, together with 
the fact that Timothy Green of New London reprinted Ames’ 
almanac for 1762 and 1763 using the original Boston imprint 
instead of his own, leaves but one reasonable conclusion. 
That he between Nov. 28 and Dec. 12, 1760, reprinted the 
Ames almanac for 1761 using the original Boston imprint and 
not the imprint given by Trumbull. 
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1761 College Almanack, 1761. An Astronomical Diary; or 
an Almanack for 1761. By a Student at Yale Col- 
lege. New-Haven; James Parker. 

8 ll. Y.U. 
The Student was Joseph Huntington. 

1762 An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack for 1762. By 
Nathaniel Ames. Printed at the Printing-Office in 
New-Haven. 

8 ll. A.A.8., Y¥.U. 
Reprinted from the Boston edition. 

1762 An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack for 1762. By 
Nathaniel Ames. Boston: John Draper; Richard 
Draper; Green & Russell and Edes & Gill; and Thom- 
as & John Fleet. 

12 Il. C.H.S., M.H.S. 

Notwithstanding the imprint there is no question but that this 
edition was printed in New London by Timothy Green. The 
rudely made character indicating Jupiter found opposite the 
dates May 3, 6, 17, July 1, 29, Sep. 6, 11, 19, 24, Oct. 2, 11, 29, 
Dec. 1, is identical with that found in the Ames’ Almanac for 
1763 printed by Green at New London and in the Travis for 
1727; and this is considered as sufficient evidence that he was 
the printer of this almanac. Another edition, no doubt printed 
at Boston, from which this was doubtless reprinted, has the 
same imprint as this edition followed by the line ‘Sold also 
by the Booksellers,’’ which is not on this edition. 

1762 College Almanack, 1762. An Astronomical Diary; 
or, an Almanack for 1762. By a Student at Yale- 
College. New Haven: Parker and Company. 

8 ll. C.H.S., Y.U. 
The Student was Joseph Huntington. 

1763 An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack for 1763. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Re-printed by James 
Parker and Company. 


12 ll. C.H.S., Y¥.U. 
1763 An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack for 1763. By 
Nathaniel Ames. Boston: J. Draper, R. Draper; 
Green & Russell, and Edes & Gill; and T. & J. Fleet. 
Price Half-a Dollar per Dozen. 
12 ll. C.H.S., M.H.8, 
Notwithstanding the imprint there is no question but that this 
edition was printed in New London by Timothy Green. In 
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the New-London Summary of Dec. 17, 1762, is the advertise- 
ment ‘To Be Sold at the Printing-Office, in New-London,”’ 
followed by a full copy of the title of Ames’ Almanac for 1763 
with imprint and price line as above. Careful comparison of 
this title advertisement with the almanac itself show that they 
are identical even to broken letters, an error in the use of an 
apostrophe, and divisions in two lines of rules, and they 
must have been printed from the same form of type. The 
price line on the other edition for this year, which no doubt 
was actually printed at Boston, reads “Price Half-a-Dollar 
per Dozen, & Six Coppers single.”” With the exception of this 
line and a difference in the size of type of the word “ Alma- 
nack,’’ the title page of the New London edition is a very close 
copy of the title of the other edition; from which the New 
London edition was evidently reprinted. Trumbull is prob- 
ably in error in giving an edition for this year bearing the 
imprint “New London: T. Green.” This almanac contains 
opposite the dates Feb. 25, April 23, Aug. 14, 24, 26, the rudely’ 
cut character indicating Jupiter which is found in the Treat 
for 1725 and 1727 and the Sherman for 1753 and 1754 (which 
have been examined by the writer of this), all printed by Tim- 
othy Green at New London. In the New-London Summary 
for Jan. 21, 1763, is the advertisement ‘‘Ames’s Almanack to 
be Sold by T. Green, as cheap as they are Sold in Boston.” 


1763 [Poor Roger’s American Country Almanack, for 1763. 


New-Haven: J. Parker & Co.] 
TRUMBULL. 

No copy located. If issued it was doubtless reprinted from 
Roger More’s New York edition printed by John Holt. Trum- 
bull says: “‘ Advertised as just published by J. Parker & Co. 
in Connecticut Gazette, Dec. 18, 1762.”" That advertisement 
reads as follows: ‘Poor Roger’s American Country Almanack, 
For the Year 1763. Is just Published, and to be sold at the 
Printing-Office in New-Haven, either single, or by the Doz. 
. [Long description of the almanac.] Where also may 
be had, Poor Richard’s Almanack For the Year 1763.” The 
next issue of the Gazette, Dec. 25, 1762, which Trumbull may 
not have seen, has the following advertisement: ‘Just Pub- 
lished, and to be sold at the Printing-Office in New-Haven, 
either single, or by the Doz Poor Roger’s American Country 
Almanack, For the Year, 1763...... [Long description 
of the almanack.] Also, Just Published, and to be sold at said 
Printing Office; Poor Richard’s Almanack, For the Year 1763. 
. . [Long description of the almanac.] Just Published and 
to be sold by the Printer hereof The Lady’s Preceptor. . . . 
|Description of the work.}’’ This latter, by L’Abbe D’Ancourt, 
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was reprinted in 1762, from a London edition, at Woodbridge, 
N. J., for Garret Noel a New York bookseller. It seems hardly 
believable that these publications, particularly the ‘Poor 
Richard” which was printed at Philadelphia, were reprinted 
at New Haven. 

An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack for 1764. By 
Nathaniel Ames. Sold at the Printing-Office in 
New-Haven. 

12 ll. C.H.8., ¥.U. 

Probably printed in New Haven by Benjamin Mecom. The 
Connecticut Gazette, then published by him, in the issue of Dec. 
3, 1763, advertises, ““Ames’s Almanack, For the Year 1764, 
Sold by the Printer hereof.” It is a careful reprint of the 
authorized Boston edition. 

An Astronomical Diary; Or, Almanack for 1764. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-London: Re-printed by Tim- 
othy Green. 

12 ll. N.Y.P. 

An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack for 1765. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Re-printed by B. 
Mecom. 

12 Ul. C.H.S., Y.U. 

An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack for 1765. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-London: Re-printed by Tim- 
othy Green. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 

An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack for 1765. By 
Nathaniel Ames. Hartford: Re-printed by Thomas 
Green. 

12 Il. C.H.S., L.C. 

An Astronomical Diary: or, an Almanack for 1765. 
By Samuel Ellsworth, Of Simsbury. Hartford: 
Thomas Green. 

8 ll. Y.U. 

This is earliest known Hartford imprint. 

[An Astronomical Diary: Or, Almanack for 1766. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Re-printed by Ben- 
jamin Mecom.] 

TRUMBULL. 

No copy located. Connecticut Gazette, New Haven, of Jan. 31, 
1766, advertises, “‘Almanacks to be sold by the Printer of this 
Paper at the Post Office.”’ 
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An Astronomical Diary; Or, Almanack for 1766. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-London: Timothy Green. 
12 ll. C.H.8., Y¥.U. 

Reprinted from the Boston edition. See entry next following. 

An Astronomical Diary; Or, Almanack for 1766. By 
Nathaniel Ames. Hartford: Thomas Green. 

12 ll. C.H.8., Y.U. 

Reprinted from the Boston edition. This and the almanac next 
preceding were printed from the same type forms, with change 
of imprint only. Their general style would indicate that they 
were printed at New London. ; 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1766. By 
Samuel Ellsworth. Hartford: Thomas Green. 

12 ll. C.H.S., Y¥.U. 

An Astronomical Diary: or, Almanack for 1767. By 
Nathaniel Ames. Sold by the Printers in New- 
Haven. 

12 I. C.H.S. 

Connecticut Gazette, New Haven, of Dec. 13, 1766, printed by 
Benjamin Mecom, announces ‘Ames’ Almanack is now in the 
Press at New-Haven, and will be finished in a few Days.” 
Reprinted from the Boston edition. 

[An Astronomical Diary; Or, Almanack for 1767. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-London: T. Green.] 

TRUMBULL. 

No copy located. If issued it was reprinted from the Boston 
edition. It is possible that Green of New London sold the 
Hartford issue of this year instead of printing an edition. See 
note under Elliott. 

An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack for 1767. By 
Nathaniel Ames. Connecticut. Printed and sold 
by Thomas Green, in Hartford; Timothy Green, in 
New-London; And, Samuel Green, in New-Haven. 
12 ll. C.H.S., L.C. 

Reprinted from the Boston edition. Thomas Green was no 
doubt the actual printer. 

The Connecticut Almanack, for 1767. By Clark Elli- 


ott. New-London: Timothy Green. 

12 ll. c.H.8. (impf.) 
In advertising this almanac in the New London Gazette of Nov. 

21, 1766, Green says: ‘The Author has made use of the same 

Form in compiling his Almanack with the late Doct. Ames.” 

Also that, “it is hoped that all Persons who are well Wishers 
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to the Government will Discountenance the bringing other 
Almanacks into it for the future; especially so long as they can 
be supplied on as easy terms with those of our own Production. 
But as some Persons are still so in favour with N Ames as to 
prefer his Almanack to all others, we shall seasonably print a 
sufficient Number to supply all our Customers who will not 
be content without them.” The issue of Dec. 26 advertises, 
“Ames’s and Hutchins’s Almanacks to be Sold by the Printer 
hereof. Of whom may also be had, Just Publish’d, The Con- 
necticut Almanack, For . . . 1767; . . . By Clark Elliott.” 
In the 1768 issue he calls this his first almanac. 

Rev. Mather Byles, Jr., of New London, in a letter to his sister 
Mary, of Boston, dated Dec. 16th, 1766, says: “Be so kind as 
to inform my father that the enclosed Almanack is the first 
that ever was calculated for the meridian of New London. 
He knows Clark Elliot. At the desire of the Author and printer 
I wrote the preface; but don’t forget to assure him I had no 
hand in the poetry, and you will do me a great favour.” Mr. 
Byles was mistaken in saying that this was the first almanac 
calculated for the meridian of New London. 

An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack, for 1767. By 
Samuel Ellsworth. Hartford: Thomas Green. 

8 ll. C.H.S., Y.U. 
An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack for 1768. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Re-printed by 

Thomas & Samuel Green. 
12 ll. C.H.8., N.Y.H. 

An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack for 1768. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-London: T. Green. 

12 ll. C.H.8., N.Y.H. 

Reprinted from the Boston edition. 

[An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack for 1768. By 
Nathaniel Ames. Hartford: Thomas Green.] 

EVANS. 

No copy located. If issued it was reprinted from the Boston 
edition. It may be doubted if there was such an issue, as 
Green removed to New Haven about Oct. 1767; and it is not 
advertised in the Connecticut Courant. 

The Connecticut Almanack, for 1768. By Clark Elli- 
ott. New-London: Timothy Green. 


12 I. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
Elliott, after speaking of the “kind Reception” given his last 
year’s almanac, says: ‘He hopes the same laudable Partiality 


for Domestic Manufactures will still prevail, and influence the 
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Inhabitants of this Colony to give him the Preference to his 
Brother-Adventurers in the same Way; especially, as his 
Tables and Calculations are much better adapted to their Use 
than those of the other Governments.”’ In stating the eclipses 
for the year he says: ‘The 2d is of the Sun, Jan. 19, Invisible.’ 
This proved to be an error, as the eclipse was visible, and 
caused Elliott much chagrin. He explains the error thus in 
his issue for 1770: “I through mistake applied the latitude 
of the Moon as though it was south, when it was north, which 
bro’t me no eclipse visible in latitude 41.25 north.” 

[An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1768. By 
Samuel Ellsworth. Hartford: Thomas Green.] 

TRUMBULL. 

No copy located. It is advertised in the Connecticut Courant 
of Dec. 14, 1767, as “To be sold.” 

An Astronomical Diary, or, Almanack, for 1769. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Re-printed by T. 
and 8. Green. 

12 ll. c.H.s. (impf.), Y.U. 

An Astronomical Diary; or, Almanack for 1769. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-London: T. Green. 

12 il. C.H.S. 

Reprinted from the Boston edition. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack for 1769. By 
Nathaniel Ames. Hartford: Green & Watson. 1769. 


12 ll. C.H.8., L.C. 
Reprinted from the Boston edition. 


An Astronomical Diary; or, Almanack for 1769. By 
Samuel Ellsworth. Printed for the author. 

8 ll. c.H.s. (impf.), L.c. 

Some peculiar astronomical characters that appear in this al- 
manac prove, by comparison, that it was printed in Hartford 
by Green and Watson. 

An Astronomical Diary: Or Almanack, for 1770. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Re-printed by Thom- 
as and Samuel Green. 

12 ll. probably. The two copies seen each have 11 Il. 
c.H.S. (impf.), y.u. (impf.) 

An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack, for 1770. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-London: T. Green. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

Reprinted from the Boston edition. 
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1770 An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack, for 1770. By 
Nathaniel Ames. Hartford: Green & Watson. 
12 ll. C.H.S., N.Y.P. 
Reprinted from the Boston edition. 
1770 The Connecticut Almanack, for 1770. By Clark Elli- 
ott. New-London: Timothy Green. 
12 ll. A.A.8., Y.U. 
“As for the reason of my not publishing an almanack the last 
year, it may not be amiss to inform my readers, that I had 
partly prepared the copy for an Almanack for that purpose, 
but before the same was compleated, I was informed by my 
Printer, that on account of some extra work he had undertaken 
for the colony and sickness in his family, he could not under- 
take it; so it was omitted.”” Haven’s list gives a Connecticut 
almanac for 1769; but as none with that name was issued by 
Elliott the entry was probably an error, and has been omitted 
from this list. 


1771 An Astronomical Diary: or Almanack, for 1771. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Re-printed by T. 


and 8. Green. 
12 Il. A.A.S., Y.U. 


1771 An Astronomical Diary: or Almanack, for 1771. By 
Nathaniel Ames. 
12 ll. C.H.S. 

Without imprint; but reprinted from the Boston edition at New 

London by Timothy Green. In the New London Gazette of 
Dec. 7, 1770, Green advertises ““Ames’s Almanack Will be 
Published by the printer hereof, on Monday next;”’ and in 
the next issue of the paper it is advertised ‘‘to be Sold by the 
Printer hereof.”” It contains opposite the dates Aug. 18, 
Sept. 14, 20 the peculiar type character for Jupiter found in 
other almanacs issued by Green at New London. (See under 
Ames for 1763.) It is not improbable that there was another 
edition bearing the imprint of Timothy Green at New London; 
but no copy of such an one is known. 


1771 An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack, for 1771. By 
Nathaniel Ames. Hartford: Green & Watson. 


12 ll. C.H.8., L.C. 
Reprinted from the Boston edition. 
1771 [The Connecticut Almanack for 1771. By Clark Elli- 
ott. New-London: Timothy Green.] 
No copy located. EVANS. 
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An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack for 1772. By 
Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Re-printed by 


Thomas & Samuel Green. 
12 ll. Y.U. 
An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack for 1772. By 
Nathaniel Ames. [Cut of a dwarf.] New-London: 
Timothy Green. 
12 ll. w.U. 
Reprinted from the Boston edition. Advertised in the New 
London Gazette of Dec. 27, 1771, thus: “‘To-Morrow, Will be 
Published and Sold by T. Green, Ames’s Almanack, for 1772.” 
This edition does not contain, appended to the account of the 
dwarf whose picture is given, the note relative to “A more full 
and accurate Description” of her, which is in the Boston 
edition. Nor does it contain the cuts of “The Patriotic 
American Farmer” or of ‘Mrs. Catharine M’Caulay” which 
are found in that edition. It contains opposite the dates 
Feb. 28, Mar. 30, July 23, Dec. 28, the peculiar characters 
for Jupiter which are found in other issues printed by Green in 
New London. It also contains Ames’ address to the “ Benev- 
olent Reader,” the first part of which is as follows: “The 
harmony and union which, in my Father’s day subsisted among 
the Gentlemen of the Type, being now unhappily destroyed, 
renders it necessary for me to delay the publication of my 
Almanack ’till such a time as Almanacks are in greatest 
demand, that the original purchaser of the copy may have the 
advantage of a quick sale to save enough to pay for the copy, 
in the few days start he has of the other Printers.” 
An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack for 1772. By 
Nathaniel Ames. [Cut of a dwarf.] 
12 ll. A.A.S. (impf.), C.H.8. 
Except for the omission of the imprint and the addition in its 
place of the line “Price 2s 8d per Dozen,” this edition is 
identical with and was printed from the same type forms as 
the previous edition bearing the imprint of Timothy Green 
at New London. It may be noted that in “The Almanacks 
of the Nathaniel Ames” by Sam. Briggs the reproduction of 
the title page of this year’s almanac is made from a copy of 
this New London edition, and not from a Boston edition. 


[An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack, for 1772. By 


Nathaniel Ames. Hartford: Ebenezer Watson.] 

No copy located. It is advertised in the Connecticut Courant 
of Jan. 7, 1772, as follows: ‘‘Just published and to be sold 
by the Printer hereof, Ames’s Almanack, For the Year 1772.” 
It was reprinted from the Boston edition. 
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An Astronomical Diary; Or, Almanack for 1772. By 


Samuel Ellsworth. Hartford: Ebenezer Watson. 
8 ll. N.Y.H. 


[The Connecticut Almanack for 1772. By Edmund 
Freebetter. New London: Timothy Green.] 

No copy seen. One is said to exist in a private collection. It 
is advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Oct. 18, 1771, as 
‘Just Published, and to be Sold by Timothy Green.”” Trum- 
bull makes Nathan Daboll the author of this almanac. Others 
credit it to Clark Elliott. See notes under Freebetter for 
1774 and 1776. The preface is understood to say, ‘As this 
is the first time of my appearing before you in Things of the 
Astronomical Kind.” 

An Astronomical Diary; Or, Almanack for 1772. By 
Nathanael Low. Hartford: Re-printed by Ebenezer 
Watson. 

12 ll. C.H.S., N.Y.P. 

An Astronomical Diary; or Almanack, for 1772. By 
Joseph Perry. New-Haven: Thomas and Samuel 
Green. 

14 ll. Y.U. 

An Astronomical Diary; or, an Almanack for 1773. 
By Nathaniel Ames. New-Haven: Re-printed by 
T. & S. Green. 

8 Il. C.H.8., ¥.U. 

An Astronomical Diary; Or, An Almanack, for 1773. 
By Nathaniel Ames. New-London: Re-printed by 
T. Green. 

12 ll. PRIVATE COL. 

An Astronomical Diary; or, an Almanack for 1773. 
By Nathaniel Ames. Hartford: Re-printed by E. 
Watson. 

8 ll. C.H.S. 

College Almanack, for 1773. By a Student of Yale- 
College. New-Haven: T. & 8S. Green. 

8 ll. Y.U. 

The author indicates, without saying so directly, that he is a 
student at Yale and dedicates his almanac to “his Fellow Stu- 
dents.’’ It seems not improbable that Noah Atwater of New 
Haven, a graduate of Yale in the class of 1774, was the author 
of this almanac. He is the only student in the College at this 
time who is known to have been “distinguished for his attain- 
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ments in natural philosophy and astronomy.” It seems im- 
probable that Prof. Nehemiah Strong would have thus mas- 
queraded as a student and issued an almanac, and much more 
likely that it was the work of an actual student, done under the 
Professor’s instruction. 

The Connecticut Almanack, for 1773. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: T. Green. 

12 ll. C.H.8., N.i.H. 

“As this is the first Time of my appearing before you in this 
Astronomical Undertaking.” 

Freebetter’s New-England Almanack, for 1773. New- 

London: Printed and sold at the Printing-Office. 
12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

Trumbull makes Nathan Daboll the author of this almanac. 
Others credit it to Clark Elliott. The introduction speaks of 
“my former Publication of this Kind.” See notes under 
Freebetter for 1774 and 1776. 

An Astronomical Diary; Or, Almanack for 1773. By 
Nathanael Low. Hartford: Re-printed by E. Wat- 
son, 1773. 

8 ll. C.H.S., Y.U. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1773. By 
Joseph Perry. New-Haven: Thomas & Samuel 


Green. 

14 Il. Y.U. 
An Astronomical Diary; Or, An Almanack for 1774. 
By Nathaniel Ames. New-London: T. Green. 

12 Ul. C.H.S. 

Reprinted from the Boston edition. 

An Astronomical Diary; Or An Almanack for 1774. 
By Nathaniel Ames. Hartford: Re-printed by Eben- 
ezer Watson. 1774. 

8 ll. PRIVATE COL. 

Freebetter’s Connecticut Almanack for 1774. By 
Edmund Freebetter. Sold by T. Green, in New- 
London, and by Green & Spooner in Norwich. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

In an address to the Reader, Freebetter says: “‘The Encourage- 
ment and kind Reception my Labours of this Nature have met 
with for Two Years past, hath enduced me to present you with 
my third Almanack.” In the Connecticut Gazette, New Lon- 
don, of Jan. 21, 1774, accompanying an announcement of this 
almanac, is the following note: ‘The following typographical 
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Error passed in the first and second Impression of this Alman- 
ack, which those who have purchased of them are desired to 
correct with their Pen, viz. on the 5th Day of Jan. instead of 
Full Moon write Last Quarter, which will be agreeable to the 
Copy sent to the Press.—The mentioning this, is but a Piece 
of Justice due from the Printer to the Editor of that Almanack, 
whose Calculations, under a different Signature, have for 
several Years been greatly approved of throughout New-Eng- 
land.” Trumbull makes Nathan Daboll the author of this 
almanac. A tradition, which seems very probable, ascribes 
the authorship of the early numbers of Freebetter’s almanac 
to Clark Elliott, and it is said that he chose to change and use 
this pseudonym instead of his own name because of the chagrin 
he felt at a mistake he had made in the calculations in one of 
his Elliott almanacs. [See Caulkins’ History of New London, 
page 656; New-England Hist. and Gen. Register, vol. 45, page 
280; Daboll’s Almanac for 1894; Leaflet issued by Mr. J. C. L. 
Clark, dated Lancaster, Mass., June 6, 1897.] 


Freebetter’s Connecticut Almanack, for 1774, The 
Second Edition. [Profile cut of head of a man wear- 
ing a wig.] New-London: T. Green. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

This also contains the error noted in the first edition. In this 
edition only the first, third and fourth pages appear to have 
been reset. The others are printed from the same type forms 
as in the first edition. 

An Astronomical Diary; Or, Almanack for 1774. By 
Nathaniel Low. Hartford: Re-printed by Ebenezer 
Watson, 1774. 


8 ll. C.H.S. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1774. By 
Joseph Perry. New-Haven: Thomas and Samuel 
Green. 

14 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

[Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1775. Nor- 
wich: Robertsons and Trumbull.] 

Title and imprint are assumed. No copy located; nor is any 
advertisement of such an issue found. The issue for 1776 con- 
tains no introduction, such as is usually found in the first 
number of a series. In his issue for 1785 Bickerstaff says: 
“These ten years past, my labours having been generally 
approved of.” And in the 1790 issue he says: ‘I now present 
you with my Sixteenth Almanack.”’ 
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An Astronomical Diary; Or, Almanack, for 1775. Cal- 
culated for the Meridian of New Haven. By Ste- 
phen Row Bradley. Hartford: Eben. Watson. 

12 ll. y.v. (impf.) 

The author was at this time a student at Yale College, from 
which he was graduated in the class of 1775. He states that 
“he never before appeared in print.” Dexter’s Yale Annals 
gives the edition as two thousand copies. 

Daboll’s New-England Almanack, for 1775. [Cut of 
“The Patriotic Bishop. Dr. Jonathan Shipley.”’] 


New-London: T. Green. 
16 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 


Trumbull in his “List of books printed in Connecticut” gives a 
Daboll almanac for 1774; but in the Brinley Catalogue he says 
“Daboll published no almanac for 1774.’”’ The latter state- 
ment is undoubtedly the correct one. 

[Daboll’s New-England Almanack, for 1775. The 
second edition. New-London: T. Green.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of 
Jan. 6, 1775, as ‘‘now in the Press, and will be ready for Sale 
Tomorrow.” 

[The New-England Almanack, and Gentleman’s & 
Lady’s Diary for 1775. By Edmund Freebetter. 
New-London: T. Green.] 

TRUMBULL. 

No copy located; and there seems to be good reason for believing 
none was issued. See note under Freebetter for 1776. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1775. By 
Joseph Perry. New-Haven: Thomas & Samuel 
Green. 

10 ll. C.H.S., ¥.U. 

Warren’s New-England Almanack, for 1775...Calcu- 
lated... Also for the Meridian of Mirth and Jolity, 
and may, without any sensible Error, be adapted 
to the Perecraniums of all those who understand an 
Ape from an Apple, or a B from a Battledore. By 
Lemuel Warren. Norwich: Robertsons and Trum- 
bull. 

18 ll. C.H.S. 

The author calls this almanac “‘my first, made public by the 
press.” 
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1775 Watson’s Register, and Connecticut Almanack, for 
1775. Hartford: Eben. Watson. 
16 ll. A.AS., C.H.8. 
Calculations by Nehemiah Strong. 
1776 Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1776. Nor- 
wich: Robertsons and Trumbull. 


12 Il. A.A.8., W.L. 
This series, printed at Norwich, is believed to be the work of 
Benjamin West of Providence, R. I. It appears to be an 
independent series of issues, and not reprints of any of the 
“Bickerstaff’s” printed in several Massachusetts towns. 

1776 Freebetter’s New-England Almanack, for 1776. [Large 
allegorical cut of England pouring tea down America’s 
throat.] _New-London: T. Green. 

12 ll. A.A.8., B.P.L. 

In an address to the Reader, Freebetter says: “The frequent 
Enquiry after my Almanack the last Year, and the great sale 
of them the two preceding Years, hath given me real Satis- 
faction, and I am thereby induced to lay before the Public 
my third astronomical Production.” This apparently shows 
that Freebetter, or at least whoever is here writing as Free- 
better, issued no almanac for 1775; also that, if he was correct 
in calling this his “third astronomical Production,’’ he was 
not the author of all the Freebetter almanacs previously issued 
in New London, for 1772, 1773, 1774. This almanac is be- 
lieved to be the work of Nathan Daboll, as are all of the Free- 
better’s which follow it. Probably the reason for there being 
no Freebetter for 1775 is that the almanack for that year was 
issued with the author’s true name of Daboll. The advertise- 
ment of Daboll’s Almanac in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Oct. 18, 1792, says: “To Mr. Daboll, the Public 
have for many years been indebted for the correct Calculations 
of Freebetter’s Almanack.”’ 

1776 An Astronomical Ephemeris, Kalendar, or Almanack, 
for 1776. By Hosea Stafford. New-Haven: Thom- 
as and Samuel Green. 

10 ll. C.H.S., Y.U. 

“The Author” calls this Almanack “the first of the kind that 
has come abroad to the public.”” This series, 1776-1804, was 
the work of Nehemiah Strong, as is announced on the title page 
of his almanac for 1806 printed in New Haven. 

1776 Watson’s Register, and Connecticut Almanack, for 
1776. Hartford: Eben. Watson. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
Calculations by Nehemiah Strong. 
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1777 


1777 


1777 


1777 


1777 


1778 


American Antiquarian Society. [April, 


Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1777. Nor- 
wich: John Trumbull. 


12 ll. C.H.S., N.Y.H. 


The New-England Almanack; and Gentleman’s and 
Lady’s Diary, for 1777. By Edmund Freebetter. 
New-London: T. Green. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 

Freebetter’s New-England Almanack, for 1777. [Cut 
showing “‘A View of the Present Seat of War, at and 
near New-York.”] Hartford: N. Patten. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

The greater part of the title page given above is taken up with 
the map. A second title page, which is without imprint, reads, 
“The New-England Almanack; And Gentleman’s and Lady’s 
Diary, for 1777. By Edmund Freebetter.” It is, for the 
most part, a close reprint of the New London edition. 


An Astronomical Ephemeris, Kalendar, or Almanack, 
for 1777. By Hosea Stafford. New-Haven: Thom- 


as & Samuel Green. 
12 ll. (?) A.A.8. (impf.) 
An advertisement in the Connecticut Journal of Dec. 25, 1776, 
says of this almanac that it “will be published in a few days. 
It would have been published sooner, but we could not procure 
paper.” 
Watson’s Connecticut Almanack, for 1777. Hartford: 
Ebenezer Watson. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
Calculations by Nehemiah Strong. Continued as the ‘‘Connec- 
ticut Almanack.” 


The New-England Almanack, for 1778. By F. B. 
Hartford: N. Patten. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

Evans credits this to Nathan Daboll. A curious error occurs on 
the calendar page for March. In the second column, where 
the days of the week are given (not by name but by number, 
as was universally done until after 1870), each week is made 
to consist of nine instead of seven days, and one day is omitted 
owing to the failure of the figures in this column to register 
with those giving the days of the month in the first column. 
This makes the month (according to the second column) 
consist of three weeks containing nine days each and the first 
three days of another week, or thirty days in all. 
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1778 Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1778. Nor- 
wich: J. Trumbull. 

12 Il. C.H.S., N.Y.P. 

1778 Bickerstaff’s New-York Almanack, for 1778. Norwich: 
J. Trumbull, for Samuel Loudon, Fish-Kill. 

12 ll. L.c. 

1778 The Connecticut Almanack, for 1778. Hartford: 
Hannah Watson, MDCCLXXVIII. 

8 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 

Calculations by Nehemiah Strong. ‘The Reader is advertised 
that this Almanack was composed by the Professor of Mathe- 
matics and natural Philosophy at Yale College, who likewise 
is the Author of the former Registers that have come from this 
Press.”” It is a continuation of “Watson’s Connecticut al- 
manack.”’ 

1778 The New-England Almanack; And Gentleman’s and 
Lady’s Diary, for 1778. By Edmund Freebetter. 
New-London: T. Green. 

10 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

1778 [Freebetter’s New-England Almanack for 1778. By 
Edmund Freebetter. Norwich: John Trumbull.] 

Copy in Terry sale at Libbie’s March 26, 1889. 

1778 Stafford’s Almanac, for 1778. By Hosea Stafford. 
New-Haven: Thomas and Samuel Green. 

12 Il. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
The author says in this of his last year’s almanac, ‘“‘many thou- 
sands were taken off in a few days time.” 

1779 Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1779. Nor- 
wich: J. Trumbull. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
The author mentions the “‘speedy sale of several thousands of 
my Almanacks for a number of years past.” 

1779 The Connecticut Almanack, for 1779. By the Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, In Yale College. Hartford: 
Watson and Goodwin. 

8 ll. C.H.S., ¥.U. 
The Professor was Nehemiah Strong. 

1779 The New-England Almanack; And Gentleman’s and 
Lady’s Diary, for 1779. By Edmund Freebetter. 
New-London: T. Green. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
“The Calculations for this Almanack are the Performance of 
the most approved Astronomer in this State.” 
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1779 


1780 


1780 


1780 


1780 


1780 


1780 


1781 


1781 


1781 


American Antiquarian Society. [April, 


Stafford’s Connecticut Almanack, for 1779. By Hosea 
Stafford. [Allegorical cut of America, signed A. D.] 
New-Haven; Thomas & Samuel Green. 

10 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

The New-England Almanack; And Gentleman’s and 
Lady’s Diary, for 1780. By Edmund Freebetter. 
New-London: T. Green. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S8. 

The Connecticut Almanack, for 1780. The Calcula- 
tions performed by the Professor of Mathematics, 
in Yale College. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin. 
12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

The Professor was Nehemiah Strong. 

Stafford’s Almanack, for 1780. By Hosea Stafford. 
New-Haven: Thomas and Samuel Green. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 

Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1780. Nor- 
wich: John Trumbull. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
14 lines omitted before imprint. 
Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1780. Nor- 
wich: J. Trumbull. 


12 ll. N.Y.H., N.Y.P. 

Evans says 15 lines omitted before imprint. 

[Bickerstaff’s New-York Almanack, for 1780. Nor- 
wich: Printed by J. Trumbull, for Samuel Loudon, 
Fish-Kill.] 

EVANS. 

No copy located. Evans places it with the 1780 almanacs but 
calls it 1779. Did he err in date or in arrangement? 

Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1781. Nor- 
wich: J. Trumbull. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
[Bickerstaff’s Almanack for 1781. Hartford: Nathaniel 
Patten.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Courant of 
Oct. 10, 1780, as “Just printed, and to be sold, wholesale or 
retail, by Nathaniel Patten.” 

The Connecticut Almanack, for 1781. The Astro- 
nomical Parts performed by the Professor of Mathe- 
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1781 


1781 


1781 


1782 


1782 


matics, in Yale College. Hartford: Hudson and 

Goodwin. 

12 Il. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
The Professor was Nehemiah Strong. 


The New-England Almanack, for 1781. The Astro- 
nomical Parts performed by the Professor of Mathe- 
matics, in Yale-College. Worcester: Printed by 
Anthony Haswell. 

12 ll. A.A.S. 

This almanac was evidently printed from the same type forms as 
the ‘Connecticut Almanack”’ for the same year issued by Hud- 
son and Goodwin of Hartford; and except for the substitution 
of “New-England”’ for “Connecticut” in the second line of 
the title, and “of every part of New-England”’ for “‘all the 
Towns in Connecticut” in the fifteenth line, and the change of 
imprint, the two are identical. It was unquestionably printed 
at Hartford by Hudson and Goodwin, notwithstanding its 
Worcester imprint. The Professor was Nehemiah Strong. 


The New-England Almanack; And Gentleman’s and 
Lady’s Diary, for 1781. By Edmund Freebetter. 


New-London: T. Green. 
12 ll. A.A.S., N.Y.P. 


Stafford’s Almanack, for 1781. By Hosea Stafford. 
New-Haven, T. & 8. Green. 


10 A.A.S., C.H.S. 


Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack for 1782. Nor- 


wich: John Trumbull. 

14 ll. B.P.L., N.Y.P. 
Contains “A Sketch of the Life and Character of General Wash- 

ington, which was printed in a pamphlet in England for the 

benefit of the American prisoners confined there. Wrote by 

an inhabitant of the State of Maryland.” 


Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1782. Hart- 
ford: Nathaniel Patten. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Probably reprinted from “Bickerstaff’s Boston Almanack for 
1782,” as it is “Calculated for the Meridian of Boston.” 
Trumbull says of it: “Printed from type cast by Abel Buel of 
Killingworth. Printed, probably, by Timo. Green, at New 
London, whose paper was printed from Buel’s types after 
October, 1781.” 
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1782 


1782 


1782 


1782 


1782 


1783 


1783 


1783 


American Antiquarian Society. [April, 


[The Connecticut almanack for 1782. Hartford: Hud- 


son & Goodwin.] 
TRUMBULL. 
No copy located, and it may be questioned if such an almanac 
was issued. 


The New-England Almanack, And Gentleman’s and 
Lady’s Diary, for 1782. By Edmund Freebetter. 
New-London: T. Green. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Stafford’s Almanac, for 1782. By Hosea Stafford. 
New-Haven: Thomas & Samuel Green. 

12 ll. A.A.8., Y.U. 

An Astronomical Ephemeris, Calendar, or Almanack, 
for 1782. The Astronomical Parts performed by N.S. 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in Yale-College. Hartford: Hudson & Goodwin. 

12 ll. C.H.S. 

N. S. was Nehemiah Strong. 

Father Abraham’s New-England Almanack, for 1782. 
By Abraham Weatherwise. Hartford: Bavil Webster. 
12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

Probably a reprint of the Boston edition, as it is ‘Calculated for 
the Meridian of Boston.” 

The United-States Almanack, for 1783. By Andrew 
Beers. Hartford: Bavil Webster. 

12 ll. C.H.8., L.C. 

A leaf preceding the title has at top of its first page the short 
title “An Almanack, for 1783,” foliowed by a nearly full page 
cut of “‘A Plan of the Investment of York-Town and Glouces- 
ter.” 

The United States Almanack, for 1783. By Andrew 
Beers. Hartford: Bavil Webster. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. (impf.) 

A leaf preceding the title has at top of its first page the short 
title ‘An Almanack, for 1783,” followed by a nearly full 
cut of “A Plan of the Investment of York-Town and Gloces- 
ter.”” This is a very close copy of the other edition bearing 
Webster’s imprint, but appears to have been reset throughout. 

[The United States Almanack, for 1783. By Andrew 
Beers. Hartford: Bavil Webster, for Nathaniel 
Patten.] 


EVANS. 
No copy located. 
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1783 The United-States Almanack, for 1783. By Andrew 


1783 


1783 


1783 


1783 


1783 


1783 


Beers. Hartford: Nathaniel Patten. 
12 Ul. A.A.8., L.C. 
A leaf preceding the title has at top of its first page the short 
title ‘An Almanack, for 1783,” followed by a nearly full page 
cut of “A Plan of the Investment of York-Town and Glouces- 
ter.”” With the exception of a few minor changes, this alma- 
nac is printed throughout from the same type forms as Beers 
“United-States Almanack” bearing Bavil Webster’s imprint. 


Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1783. Nor- 
wich: John Trumbull. 

14 ll. B.P.L., W.L. 

[Bickerstaff’s New-England almanack for 1783. Hart- 
ford: Nath’l Patten.] 

TRUMBULL. 

No copy located. Patten advertises Bickerstaff’s Almanack 
for 1783 in the Connecticut Courant of Oct. 1, 1782, as “ready 
for sale” by him. 

The New-England Almanack, And Gentleman’s and 
Lady’s Diary, for 1783. By Edmund Freebetter. 
New-London: T. Green. 

12 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

Stafford’s Almanack for 1783. By Hosea Stafford. 
New-Haven: T. & 8S. Green. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
There are two varieties, resulting from a difference in the ar- 
rangement of the pages composing the last sheet. One has 
on leaf 10 b “The Old and New-Testament dissected’”’; the 
other has “Necessary Hints to those that would be Rich.” 
An Astronomical Ephemeris, Calender, or Almanack, 
for 1783. The Astronomical Parts performed by 
N. S. late Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Yale-College. Hartford: Hudson & 
Goodwin. 
12 Il. C.H.S., Y¥.U. 
N.S. was Nehemiah Strong. 
[Warren Revived: An Astronomical Diary, Or Al- 
manack, for 1783. Norwich: John Trumbull.] 
No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Nov. 15, 1782, as “Just published, and to be sold 


wholesale and Retail, by John Trumbull, at the Printing Office 
. . Norwich.” 
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1784 


1784 


1784 


1784 


1784 


1784 


1784 


1785 


1785 


American Antiquarian Society. [April, 


The United States Almanack, for 1784. By Andrew 
Beers. Hartford. B. Webster. 

12 ll. C.H.S. 
Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1784. Nor- 

wich: John Trumbull. 

16 Il. C.H.S., N.Y.P. 
The New-England Almanack, And Gentleman’s and 

Lady’s Diary, for 1784. By Edmund Freebetter. 

New-London: T. Green. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1784. By 

Joseph Perry. New-Haven: T. [& 8S. Green.] 

8 ll. c.H.8. (impf.). 
Copy seen has part of imprint torn off. It was advertised in 
~ the Connecticut Journal, T. & S. Green, of Dec. 31, 1783, 

“To-Morrow will be published, Dr. Perry’s Almanack.” 
An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack and Ephemeris 

for 1784. By Jonas Sidrophel. Hartford: B. Web- 

ster. 

Copy noted by Hugh A. Morrison. Eben W. Judd in his alman- 
ac for 1785 calls himself the “Author of Sidrophel’s Alman- 
ack.” Sidrophel is a character in William Butler’s Hudi- 
bras, probably intended for Willliam Lily who was the author 
in England of a famous series of almanacs. 

Stafford’s Almanack, for 1784. By Hosea Stafford. 
New-Haven: T. & S. Green. 

12 ll. A.A.8., Y.U. 
An Astronomical Ephemeris, Calendar, or Almanack, 

for 1784. By N. Strong. Hartford: Hudson & 


Goodwin. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 


Bickerstaff’s improved Almanack, for 1785. Norwich: 
John Trumbull. 
12 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
In an address to his ‘Kind Readers,’”’ Bickerstaff says: “These 
ten years past, my labours having been generally approved of, 
I shall attempt this year to give the same satisfaction.” This 
address does not appear in the Hartford Bickerstaffs. 
Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1785. Hart- 


ford: Nath. Patten. 

12 Il. C.H.S. 
This and some of the later Hartford issues of Bickerstaff are 

stated on their title pages to be calculated for the meridian of 
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1785 


1785 


1785 


1785 


Hartford. Trumbull does not mention any Bickerstaff’s 
almanacs printed in Hartford between those of 1783 and 1790. 
Beginning with the latter year he credits the authorship of 
that and the succeeding Hartford issues (all bearing Patten’s 
imprint) to Nehemiah Strong. As proof will be given later 
that Strong was the author of the issues of some of these years, 
there is no reason to question Trumbull’s statement that he 
was the author of all. And it is reasonable to believe that he 
was also the author of the Hartford issues printed by Patten 
beginning with 1785 and previous to 1790. The astronomical 
calculations in this issue agree with those in Strong’s almanac 
for 1785, with the exception of a difference of one and two min- 
utes during the last six days of February. The meteorological 
predictions, also, while not identical with those in Strong’s 
almanac are so similar as to convince one that both are the 
work of the same person. As the 1786 issue printed by Patten 
speaks of ‘The very favourable reception of my last year’s Al- 
manack”’ it seems not unlikely that this is the first of the Hart- 
ford series to be calculated by Strong. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1785. By 
Isaac Bickerstaff. Hartford: Barlow & Babcock. 
12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

Although this almanac states on its title that it is “Calculated 
for the Meridian of Hartford,” the astronomical calculations 
differ materially from those given in other Hartford issues. 
Comparison of the difference in time shows that it is a reprint 
from a Boston issue, probably from “ Bickerstaff’s Boston Al- 
manack for 1785.” 

The New-England Almanack, And Gentleman’s and 
Ladies Diary, for 1785. By Edmund Freebetter. 


New-London: T. Green. 
12 Il. A.A.S., N.Y.P. 

[The New-England Almanack, And Gentleman’s and 
Ladies Diary, for 1785. By Edmund Freebetter. 
Norwich: John Trumbull.] 

Copy in Terry sale at Libbie’s March 26, 1889. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1785. Cal- 
culated for the Meridian of Litchfield. By Eben 
W. Judd, Student of Mathematics under Dr. Joseph 
Perry. Hartford: Barlow & Babcock. 

16 ll A.A.8., C.H.8. (impf.) 

This is doubtless the first almanac issued by Judd bearing his 
own name. He had previously issued Sidrophel’s almanac 
for 1784, and perhaps other almanacs. 
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1785 


1785 


1785 


1785 


1786 


1786 


1786 


1786 


American Antiquarian Society. [April, 


A Register for the State of Connecticut: with an Al- 
manack, for 1785. By Nathan Daboll. New-Lon- 
don: T. Green. 

30 Il. C.H.S., Y.U. 

The first issue of a series which has been continued to the present 
time. 

An Astronomical Diary or Almanack, for 1785. By 
Nathan Ben Salomon, X. Y. Z. New Haven: Meigs, 
Bowen and Dana. 

12 ll. Y.U. 

See note under Ames for 1791. 

Stafford’s Almanac, for 1785. By Hosea Stafford. 
New-Haven: Thomas and Samuel Green. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

An Astronomical Ephemeris, Calendar, or Almanack, 
for 1785. By N. Strong. Hartford: Hudson & 
Goodwin. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanac, for 1786. Nor- 
wich: J. Trumbull. 

12 ll. B.P.L., C.H.S. 

An Almanack, for 1786. By Isaac Bickerstaff. Hart- 
ford: Nathaniel Patten. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

The identity of the astronomical calculations and the similarity 
of the meteorological predictions with those in Strong’s alma- 
nac for this year indicate that this is Strong’s work. 

The New-England Almanack, And Gentlemen and 
Ladies Diary, for 1786. By Isaac Bickerstaff. 
Hartford: Barlow & Babcock. 

12 ll. C.H.S. 

Although this issue states on the title that it is “Calculated for the 
Meridian of Hartford,” the difference in time in the calcu- 
lations between this and other Hartford almanacs indicates 
that this is a reprint, probably from a Boston edition, of Bick- 
erstaff’s almanac. See next following entry. 

The New-England Almanack, for 1786. And Gentle- 
men and Ladies Diary. By Isaac Bickerstaff. 


Hartford: Elisha Babcock. 


12 ll. C.H.S. 
This and the almanac next preceding are printed from the same 
type forms, and differ only in imprint and other slight changes 


on the title page. 
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1786 The New-England Almanack, And Gentlemen and 
Ladies Diary, for 1786. By Edmund Freebetter. 
New-London: T. Green. 

12 ll. A.A.S8., C.H.S. 

1786 [The New-England Almanack, And Gentlemen and 
Ladies Diary, for 1786. By Edmund Freebetter. 


Norwich: John Trumbull.] 
Copy in Terry sale at Libbie’s March 26, 1889. 

1786 [An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1786. By 
Eben W. Judd, Student of Mathematics under Dr. 
Joseph Perry. Litchfield: Collier and Copp.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Weekly Monitor, Litchfield, 
of Nov. 15, 1785. 

1786 Green’s Register for the State of Connecticut: with an 
Almanack, for 1786. By Nathan Daboll. New- 
London: T. Green. 

42 ll. C.H.8., Y.U. 
No Registers are known to have been issued for 1787 and 1788. 

1786 An Astronomical Diary or Almanack, for 1786. By 
Nathan Ben Salomon, X. Y. Z. New-Haven: Meigs, 
Bowen and Dana. 

12 ll. Without map C.H.8. 
With map c.H.s., Y.U. 

Some copies of this almanac contain “A Map of the United 
States of America,” “A Doolittle Sc.,’”’ folded once, and show- 
ing the country far enough west to include the Mississippi 
river, with longitude according to London and to the “ Meridian 
of Philadelphia.”” A map with the same title, engraved by 
H. D. Pursell, appeared in Bailey’s Pocket Almanac for 1785, 
published in Philadelphia. The advertisement of this almanac 
in the New Haven Gazette of Oct. 20, 1785, says: “It will con- 
tain an elegant Copper-Plate Map of the United States of 
America, which valuable ornament has never yet been united 
with any Almanack published in this country. This Almanack 
will be afforded astonishingly cheap.” The advertisement 
in the issue of Nov. 3, says: ‘‘Those who prefer it may have 
an elegant Map of the United States, stitched with the Al- 
manac, which will occasion but a very small addition to the 
Price. The same Map has been sold singly for more than it 
will now cost with the Almanac.” 

See note under Ames for 1791. 

1786 Stafford’s Almanack, for 1786. By Hosea Stafford. 
New-Haven: T. & S. Green. 


12 ll. A.A.8., Y.U. 
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American Antiquarian Society. [April, 


1786 An Astronomical Ephemeris, Calender, or Almanack, 
for 1786. By N. Strong. Hartford: Hudson & 
Goodwin. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 


Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1787. Nor- 
wich: J. Trumbull. 
14 ll. C.H.S., L.C. 
The last two leaves are filled with “The Life of Sauney Beane. 
A most Surprising Account of Sauney Beane, a Man Eater.’”’ 


Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1787. Con- 
taining, A most surprising Account of Sawney Bean, 
a Man Eater, and his Family....Norwich: John 
Trumbull. 


14 ll. B.P.L., N.Y.P. 
An Almanack, for 1787. By Isaac Bickerstaff. Hart- 
ford: Nathaniel Patten. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
The first page of a leaf preceding the title page given above has 
the title ““An Almanack, for 1787” followed by a cut, almost 
full page,and its legend,““A Most Surprising Account of Sauney 
Beane, a Man Eater, and his Family who lived in a Cave, who 
had Murdered upwards of a Thousand People, and eat of 
them.” Another issue given by Evans (no. 20133) is probably 
copied from an advertisement of this issue which appears in 
the Connecticut Courant of Sept. 25, 1786. In an address to 
the “‘Courteous Reader,” Bickerstaff says: “I would inform 
you that there has been numbers of spurious copies of Alma- 
nacks under my name that has been Printed very erroneously; 
the Signs and a number of useful pieces left out which ought to 
have been in.” The meteorological predictions, although 
newly set up, are an exact line for line reprint of those in 
Strong’s almanac for 1787 printed in Hartford by Elisha 
Babcock. 
1787 The New-England Almanack, And Gentlemen and 
Ladies Diary, for 1787. By Edmund Freebetter. 


New-London: T. Green. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1787 [Sheet Almanack for 1787. New London: Timothy 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Dec. 22, 1786, as “sold by T. Green.”” Probably 
by “Edmund Freebetter” and printed at New London by 
Timothy Green, as he printed Freebetter’s almanac for 1787. 
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1787 


1787 


1787 


1787 


1787 


1787 


1787 


1787 


1787 


An Almanack, for 1787. By Eben W. Judd, Student 
with Dr. Joseph Perry. Litchfield: Thomas Collier. 
12 ll. Y.U. 

[Judd’s Sheet Almanack for the year 1787. Litchfield: 
Thomas Collier.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Weekly Monitor, Litch- 
field, of Jan. 9, 1787, as “This day published.” 

The Middlesex Almanack, for 1787. Middletown: 
Woodward & Green. 

12 Il. N.Y.P. (impf.) 

This series is the work of Nehemiah Strong, as is shown by an 
advertisement in the Middlesex Gazette of Dec. 21, 1793, reading 
as follows: “Stafford’s Almanack, for 1794 which has formerly 
been published under the title of The Middlesex Almanack, 
To be sold at this Office.” 

Stafford’s Almanack, for 1787. By Hosea Stafford, 
New-Haven: T. & S. Green. 

12 Il. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

An Astronomical Ephemeris, Calendar, or Almanack, 
for 1787. By N. Strong. Hartford: Hudson & 
Goodwin. 

12 ll. C.H.S., Y.U. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1787. By 
N. Strong. Hartford: Elisha Babcock. 

12 ll. C.H.S., ¥.U. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1787. By 
Nehemiah Strong. [Cut of Seal of City of New 
New Haven.] New Haven: Meigs & Dana. 

12 Il. B.P.L. (impf.) 

[The New-Haven Sheet Almanack for 1787. New 
Haven: Meigs & Dana.] 

No copy located. Advertised in The New-Haven Gazette and 
the Connecticut Magazine of Jan. 12, 1787, thus: ‘“‘The New- 
Haven Sheet Almanack for 1787 to be sold at this Office.’”’ 
Probably by Nehemiah Strong and printed at New Haven 
by Meigs & Dana, as they printed Strong’s almanac for 1787. 

[Webster’s Connecticut Pocket Almanack, for 1787. 
Hartford: Elisha Babcock.] 

Advertised in the American Mercury, Hartford, of Jan. 22, 1787, 
as “Just Published and now selling at this Office.” The 
imprint is assumed. It may even have been published out- 
side of Connecticut. 
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[Beers’ Almanack and Ephemeris for 1788. By An- 
drew Beers. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin.] 

The names of the printers are assumed in the above title. Copy 
in sale at Hartman’s Nov. 10, 1913. 


Bickerstaff’s Almanack, for 1788. Norwich: J. 
Trumbull. 


12 ll. C.H.8., B.P.L. 
See next entry. 


An Astronomical Diary, Kalender, or Almanack, for 
1788. By Isaac Bickerstaff. Hartford: Hudson 


and Goodwin. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
Comparison with “An Astronomical Diary, Kalender, or Alman- 
ack, for 1788. By N. Strong. Hartford: Elisha Babcock” 
shows that both are the work of the same person and are for 
the most part printed from the same type forms. There are 
some differences on a number of pages and the anecdotes and 
stories are different throughout. But the identity of the 
major part of the two almanacs may be taken as absolute proof 
that in this instance ‘Isaac Bickerstaff’’ is no other than Ne- 
hemiah Strong. These two almanacs differ from the “ Bicker- 
staff’s Almanack, for 1788. Norwich: J. Trumbull” in almost 
every particular; and in none more than in the weather pre- 
dictions which straggle down the monthly calendar pages. 
Here the Hartford and Norwich issues are frequently in ab- 
solute contradiction. Rev. Nehemiah Strong certainly took 
his astronomical and meteorological work too seriously to have 
perpetrated such a joke as to issue two sets of predictions 
differing as widely as these. The conclusion is inevitable that 
the Norwich issue is not the work of Strong. 


The New-England Almanack, and Gentlemen and 
Ladies Diary, for 1788. By Edmund Freebetter. 


New-London: T. Green. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 


[Sheet Almanack for 1788. New London: Timothy 


Green.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Dec. 21, 1787, thus: ‘Sheet Almanack’s, Very 
convenient to paste up in public offices, stores, taverns, &c. 
To be sold at the Printing-Office, New-London.” Probably 
by “Edmund Freebetter’” and printed at New London by 
Timothy Green, as he printed Freebetter’s almanac for 1788. 
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1788 Judd’s Connecticut Almanac for 1788. [Cut with 
legend “Venerate the Plough”] Litchfield: Tho. 
Collier. 
18 ll. A.A.8., B.P.L. (impf.) 
Trumbull gives the imprint as ‘“‘T. Collier & Collier & Adam.” 
Was there another edition? 
1788 The Middlesex Almanack, for 1788. Middletown: 
Woodward & Green. 
12 ll. N.Y.P. 
1788 An Almanac, for 1788. By Hosea Stafford. New- 
Haven: Thomas and Samuel Green. 
12 ll. AAS. 
1788 [An Astronomical Ephemeris, Calendar, or Almanack 
for 1788. By N. Strong. Hartford: Hudson & 
Goodwin.] 
TRUMBULL. 
1788 An Astronomical Diary, Kalender, or Almanack, for 
1788. By N. Strong. Hartford: Elisha Babcock. 
12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
See note under Bickerstaff’s Hartford issue for this year. 
1788 [Sheet Almanack for 1788. Hartford: Elisha Bab- 
cock.] 
No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Jan. 
21, 1788, as ‘‘to be sold at this Office.” Probably by Nehemiah 
Strong and printed at Hartford by Elisha Babcock, as he 
printed Strong’s almanac for 1788. 
1788 Strong’s Almanac for 1788. By Nehemiah Strong. 
New-Haven: J. Meigs. 


12 ll. Y.U. 
1788 [Sheet Almanack for 1788. New Haven: Josiah 
Meigs.} 


No copy located. Advertised in The New-Haven Gazette and 
the Connecticut Magazine of Dec. 6, 1787, “To be Sold at this 
Office.” Probably by Nehemiah Strong and printed at New 
Haven by Josiah Meigs as he printed Strong’s almanac for 
1788, which he advertises ‘‘To be Sold at this Office” in the 
same issue of the paper. 


1789 Beers’s Almanack and Ephemeris for 1789. By Andrew 
Beers. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin. 


12 ll. c.H.S. (impf.), w.v. 
1789 Bickerstaff’s genuine Almanack for 1789. Norwich: 
J. Trumbull. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
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[Sheet Almanack for 1789. Norwich: John Trum- 
bull.] 

No copy located. Probably printed at Norwich by John Trum- 
bull. It is advertised on the title page of his issue of Bicker- 
staff’s almanac for 1789, and was probably printed from the 
same page forms. 

An Astronomical Diary, Kalender, or Almanack, for 
1789. By Isaac Bickerstaff. Hartford: Nathaniel 
Patten. 

12 ll. A.A.8., L.C. 

Comparison shows that this and the “Astronomical Diary” by 
Strong reprinted in Hartford by Nathaniel Patten are for the 
most part printed from the same type forms. 

The New-England Almanack, and Gentlemen & Ladies 
Diary, for 1789. By Edmund Freebetter. New- 
London: T. Green. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1789. New London: Timothy 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Dec. 19, 1788, thus: ‘“Freebetter’s Almanack, 
For the year 1789. Also the Sheet Almanack, To be sold at 
the Printing-Office, New-London.” Probably by “Edmund 
Freebetter” and printed at New London by Timothy Green, as 
he printed Freebetter’s almanac for 1789. 

[Judd’s Connecticut Almanack for 1789. Litchfield: 
T. Collier & Collier & Adam.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Weekly Monitor of Oct. 
20, 1788, published by Collier & Adam; “will be published at 
this office Tomorrow.” Imprint copied from Trumbull. 

The Middlesex Almanack, or Ladies and Gentlemens’ 
Diary, for 1789. Middletown: Woodward and 
Green. 

12 Il. C.H.S. 

Green’s Register for the State of Connecticut: with 
an Almanack, for 1789. By Nathan Daboll. New- 
London: T. Green. 

54 Il., the first one blank. C.H.8., Y.U. 

An Astronomical Diary, Kalender, or Almanack, for 
1789. By Hosea Stafford, New-Haven: T. & S. 


Green. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
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1789 


1789 


1789 


1789 


1789 


1790 


1790 


1790 


1790 


An Astronomical Diary, Kalender, or Almanack, for 
1789. By N. Strong. Hartford: Printed by Hud- 
son & Goodwin. 

12 Il. B.P.L., C.H.8. (impf.) 

An Astronomical Diary, Kalender, or Almanack, for 
1789. By N. Strong. Hartford: Re-printed by 
Hudson & Goodwin. 

12 ll. C.H.S. 

Identical with the previous issue except for change of one word 
in imprint. 

An Astronomical Diary, Kalender, or Almanack, for 
1789. By N.Strong. Hartford: Printed by Elisha 


Babcock. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1789. Hartford: Elisha Bab- 

cock.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Nov. 
3, 1788, “to be sold at this Office.” Probably by Nehemiah 
Strong and printed at Hartford by Elisha Babcock, as he 
printed Strong’s almanac for 1789. 

An Astronomical Diary, Kalender, or Almanack, for 
1789. By N. Strong. Hartford: Re-printed by 
Nathaniel Patten. 

12 Il. C.H.S., Y.U. 

The Hudson & Goodwin, Patten and Babcock editions for this 
year are close copies of one another; but careful comparison 
shows that each is a different set up, and that they are not 
printed from the same type forms. 

[American Almanac for 1790. By N. Ames. Litch- 


field: Collier & Adam.] TRUMBULL, EVANS 


No copy located. See note under Ames for 1791. 
Beers’s Almanack and Ephemeris for 1790. By Andrew 
Beers. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin. 
12 ll. A.A.S., Y.U. (impf.) 
Bickerstaff’s improved: being an Almanack, for 1790. 
Norwich: John Trumbull. 
12 Il. A.A.S., N.Y.P. 
He calls this his sixteenth almanack. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1790. Norwich: John Trumbull.] 
No copy located. Probably printed at Norwich by John Trum- 
bull. It is advertised on the title page of his issue of Bicker- 
staff’s almanac for 1790, and was probably printed from the 
same page forms. 
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An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack, for 
1790. By Isaac Bickerstaff. Hartford: Nathaniel 
Patten. 


12 Ul. A.A.S., N.Y.H. 
Printed for the most part, though with some changes, from the 
same type forms as Babcock’s issue of Strong’s almanac. 


[Sheet Almanack for 1790. Hartford: Nathaniel Pat- 


ten.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Nov. 
2, 1789, as “Just printed by said Patten.” Probably by 
“Tsaac Bickerstaff,” as Patten printed his almanac for 
1790. 

An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack, for 
1790. By Isaac Bickerstaff. Hartford: Elisha 


Babcock. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Printed for the most part, though with some changes, from the 
same type forms as Babcock’s issue of Strong’s almanac. 
The New-England Almanack, and Gentlemen & Ladies 

Diary, for 1790. By Edmund Freebetter. New- 

London: T. Green & Son. 

12 Ul. M.H.S., N.Y.H. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1790. New London: Timothy 


Green & Son.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Feb. 19, 1790, as ‘‘to be sold by the Printers here- 
of.” Probably by “Edmund Freebetter’’ and printed at New 
London by Timothy Green, as he printed Freebetter’s almanac 
for 1790. 

The Connecticut, Massachusetts, New-York and Ver- 
mont, Almanack, for 1790. By Eben W. Judd. 
[Cut of eagle.] Litchfield: T. Collier. 

12 ll. B.P.L., C.H.S. (impf.) 

[The Middlesex Almanack, for 1790. Middletown: 
Moses H. Woodward.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Middleser Gazette of Dec. 
19, 1789, ‘To be sold at this Office.” 

Green’s Register, for the State of Connecticut: with 
an Almanack, for 1790. By Nathan Daboll. New- 
London: T. Green & Son. 


48 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
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1790 


1790 


1790 


1790 


1791 


An Astronomical Diary, Kalander or Almanack for 
1790. By Hosea Stafford. New-Haven: Thomas 


and Samuel Green. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


An Almanack for 1790. By N. Strong. Hartford: 


Hudson and Goodwin. 

12 ll. C.H.S. 
An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack, for 

1790. By N. Strong. Hartford: Elisha Babcock. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
See notes under Babcock’s and Patten’s issues of Bickerstaff’s 

almanacs. 


[Sheet Almanack for 1790. Hartford: Elisha Bab- 


cock.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Nov. 
9, 1789, thus: “Strong’s Bickerstaff’s & Sheet Almanacks, 
by the thousand or less, to be sold by the Printer hereof.’ 
Probably by Nehemiah Strong or “Isaac Bickerstaff” and 
printed at Hartford by Elisha Babcock, as he printed Strong’s- 
and Bickerstaff’s almanacs for 1790. 

The American Almanack, for m,pcc,xct. Philomath 
N. Ames, Esq. Litchfield: T. Collier. 

12 ll. N.Y.P. 

One or more almanacs were printed in Litchfield for each of the 
years 1786 to 1793 and 1795. Eben W. Judd was author of 
a series for 1786 to 1790. ‘‘N. Ames” appeared as the author 
on issues for 1790 and 1791; while those for 1792, 1793 and 
1795 were by Nehemiah Strong. ‘“N. Ames,” the author of 
a famous series of almanacs, died some years before this time, 
and the name as used here is only a pseudonym. We know 
that Judd published an almanac for 1784 under the pseudonym 
of Sidrophel, also one for 1785 bearing his own name both 
printed at Hartford, and it seems not unreasonable to assume 
that he published almanacs at Litchfield for 1790, both under 
his own name and under the pseudonym of “N. Ames,” and 
continued under the same pseudonym for 1791. This issue 
describes itself as by “Philomath N. Ames, Esq. Professor of 
Astronomy and Nat. Philosophy in the College of Berlin.” 
Although Nehemiah Strong, whose almanac for the following 
year was printed in Litchfield had formerly been Professor 
of Natural Philosophy at Yale College, he was not the kind of 
a man who would speak in this frivolous manner of such a po- 
sition of dignity. An almanac for 1786 published in New 
Haven is described by its anonymous author as being “ By 
Nathan Ben Salomon, X. Y. Z. educated at Jerusalem, and 
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Superintendant of the College of Astronomy at Japan.” The 
similarity of the two fictitious author’s descriptions of them- 
selves in the Salomon for 1786 and the Ames for 1791 leads 
to the belief that they are both by the same author. And the 
opinion is ventured that not only the Sidrophel for 1784, but 
also the Salomon for 1785 and 1786 and the Ames for 1790 
and 1791 are the work of Eben W. Judd. The predictions 
for eclipses in the Salomon for 1786 differ so radically from those 
in the Strong for that year as to preclude the idea that the 
Salomon was the work of Strong. [Note: The Compiler 
has not personally had opportunity to examine the Sidrophel 
for 1784, or the Ames for 1790 or 1791.] 
[American and Litchfield-County Almanack for 1791. 
By Philomath N. Ames. Litchfield: T. Collier.] 
No copy located. Advertised in the Litchfield-County Monitor, 
printed by Thomas Collier, of Jan. 3, 1791, as “This day 
Published.” 

Beers’s Almanack and Ephemeris for 1791. By Andrew 
Beers. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1791. Hartford: Hudson and 
Goodwin.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Courant, printed 
by Hudson and Goodwin, of Nov. 22, 1790, following an ad- 
vertisement of Beers’ almanac. Probably by Andrew Beers 
and printed at Hartford by Hudson and Goodwin, as they 
printed Beers’ almanac for 1791. 

Bickerstaff’s Connecticut Almanack, for 1791. Nor- 
wich: J. Trumbull. 

12 Ul. C.H.S., N.Y.H. 

An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack, for 
1791. By Isaac Bickerstaff. Hartford: Printed 
by Nathaniel Patten. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Although some changes have been made, this is printed for the 
most part from the same forms of type as “An Astronomical 
Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack, for 1791. By N. Strong. 
Hartford: Printed for Nathaniel Patten.’’ This seems con- 
clusive proof that in this instance “Isaac Bickerstaff’? was 
Nehemiah Strong. 

The New-England Almanack, And Gentlemen & Ladies 
Diary, for 1791. By Edmund Freebetter. New- 
London: T. Green & Son. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
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1791 [Sheet Almanack for 1791. New London: Timothy 
Green & Son.] 

No copy located. Advertised following an announcement of 
Freebetter’s almanac in the Connecticut Gazette, New London, 
of Nov. 26, 1790. Probably by “Edmund Freebetter” and 
printed in New London by Timothy Green, as he printed 
Freebetter’s almanac for 1791. 

1791 The Middlesex Almanack, or Lady’s and Gentleman’s 
Diary, for 1791. Middletown: Moses H. Wood- 


ward. 
12 ll. C.H.S. 
1791 Green’s Register, for the State of Connecticut: with 
‘ an Almanack, for 1791. By Nathan Daboll. New- 
London: T. Green & Son. 
48 ll. C.H.S., ¥.U. 
1791 Stafford’s Almanack, for 1791. The Astronomical 
’ Calculations by N. Strong. New-Haven: Thomas 
& Samuel Green. 
12 ll. B.P.L., Y.U. 


1791 An Astronomical Diary, Kalender, or Almanack, for 
1791. By N.Strong. Hartford: Printed by Elisha 
Babcock. 


12 Ul. C.HS8., ¥.U. 
1791 An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack, for 
1791. By N. Strong. Hartford: Printed for 


Nathaniel Patten. 
12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 


See note under Bickerstaff’s almanac. 
1792 Beers’s Almanack and Ephemeris for 1792. By Andrew 
Beers. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin. 


18 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1792 Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1792. Nor- 
wich: J. Trumbull. 


10 ll. C.H.S., N.Y.P. 
1792 [An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack, for 
1792. By Isaac Bickerstaff. Hartford: Nathaniel 
Patten.] 


No copy located. 
‘ 1792 The New-England Almanack, and Gentlemen & Ladies 
Diary, for 1792. By Edmund Freebetter. New- 


London: T. Green & Son. 
12 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.8. 


TRUMBULL. 
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[Sheet Almanack for 1792. New London: Timothy 
Green & Son.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Dec. 15, 1791,” may be had of the printers hereof.” 
Probably by ‘‘Edmund Freebetter’’ and printed at New 
London by Timothy Green, as he printed Freebetter’s almanac 
for 1792. 

The Middlesex Almanack, or Lady’s and Gentleman’s 
Diary, for 1792. Middletown: Moses H. Wood- 
ward. 

12 ll. C.H.S. 

Green’s Register, for the State of Connecticut: with an 
Almanack, for 1792. By Nathan Daboll. New- 


London: T. Green & Son. 


54 Il. ¥.U. 
Stafford’s Almanack, for 1792. New Haven: T. and 

S. Green. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 


[Sheet Almanack for 1792. New Haven: Thomas 
and Samuel Green.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Journal of 
Feb. 8, 1792, thus: ‘‘A few sheet Almanacs For the year 1792, 
may be had at this Office.” Probably by “Hosea Stafford” 
and printed in New Haven by Thomas and Samuel Green, as 
they printed Stafford’s almanac for 1792. 

An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack, for 
1792. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Printed 
for Elisha Babcock. 

12 ll. C.H.S. 

An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack, for 
1792. By N. Strong. Hartford: Printed for 
Nathaniel Patten. 

12 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Patten advertises them for sale “by the Cart Load.” 

An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanac, for 
1792. By Nehemiah Strong. Litchfield: T. Collier. 
12 ll. C.H.S. 

Beers’s Almanac and Ephemeris for 1793. By Andrew 
Beers. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin. 

18 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack, for 1793. Nor- 


wich (Connecticut): J. Trumbull. 
12 ll. PRIVATE COL. 
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1793 An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or, Almanack, for 
1793. By Isaac Bickerstaff. Hartford: Printed 
for Nathaniel Patten. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Although some changes have been made, this is printed for the 
most part from the same forms of type as the N. Strong’s 
almanac for 1793, ‘Hartford: Printed for Nathaniel Patten.” 
This seems conclusive proof that “ Bickerstaff”? was Strong. 

1793 Bushnell and Hubbard’s Norwich Almanack for 1793. 
Bushnell and Hubbard. 

— il. N.Y.P. 

Printed at Norwich. 

1793 The New-England Almanack, and Gentlemen & Ladies 
Diary, for 1793. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: 
T. Green & Son. 

12 ll. C.H.S., N.Y.H. 

After having published a “‘New-England Almanack”’ for many 
years, probably since 1776, under the name of Edmund Free- 
better, Nathan Daboll begins once more to use his own name. 
This famous series has been continued by different members 
of the family down to the present time. 

1793 [Sheet Almanack for 1793. By Nathan Daboll. New 
London: Timothy Green and Son.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Nov. 22, 1792, thus: ‘‘Daboll’s Book and Sheet 
Almanacks for 1793, to be sold by the gross, dozen, or single, 
by the printers hereof.’”’ Probably printed at New London 
by Timothy Green and Son, as they printed Daboll’s “ Book 
Almanack’”’ for 1793. 

1793 Green’s Register, for the State of Connecticut: with 
an Almanack, for 1793, by Nathan Daboll. New- 
London: T. Green & Son. 

52 ll. C.HS., ¥.U. 

1793 [The Middlesex Almanack, for 1793. Middletown: 
Moses H. Woodward.]} 

No copy located. Advertised in the Middlesex Gazette of Dec. 
8, 1792, as ‘“‘for Sale at this Office.” Probably none published 
for 1794, as the Middlesex Gazette for Dec. 21, 1793, has the 
following: ‘“Stafford’s Almanack, for 1794 which has formerly 
been published under the title of The Middlesex Almanack, 
To be sold at this Office.” 

1793 An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack, for 
1793. By H. Stafford. New-Haven: T. & 8S. Green. 


12 ll. A.A.8., Y.U. 
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An Astronomical Diary, Kalender, or Almanack, for 
1793. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Printed 
by Elisha Babcock. 

12 ll. c.H.S. (impf.) 

An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1793. By N. Strong. Hartford: Printed for 
Nathaniel Patten. 

12 Il. C.H.S., Y.U. 

See note under Bickerstaff for 1793. 

[Sheet Almanack for 1793. Hartford: Nathaniel Pat- 
ten. 

No — located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Sep. 
24, 1792, by Nathaniel Patten as “This day published.” 
Probably by either Nehemiah Strong or “Isaac Bickerstaff,” 
as Patten issued the almanac of each, and offers both in the 
same advertisement with this. 

An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack, for 
1793. By Nehemiah Strong. Litchfield: Collier 
and Buel. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

Beers’s Almanac and Ephemeris for 1794. By Andrew 
Beers. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin. 

18 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 

Bickerstaff’s New-England Almanack for 1794. Nor- 
wich, (Connecticut): J. Trumbull. 

14 ll. C.H.8., W.L. 

[An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or, Almanack, for 
1794. By Isaac Bickerstaff. Hartford: Nathaniel 
Patten.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Nov. 
4, 1793, as “Just Published By Nathaniel Patten.” This 
and any subsequent issues published by Patten must have 
been printed for him, as after 1792 he appears not to have had 
a printing office in Hartford. 

The New-England Almanack, And Gentlemen & Ladies 
Diary, for 1794. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: 
Timothy Green. 

12 ll. B.P.L., N.Y.H. 

Green’s Register for the State of Connecticut: with an 
Almanack, for 1794. By Nathan Daboll. New- 


London: T. Green. 
48 ll. C.H.S., Y.U. 
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1794 An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1794. By H. Stafford. New-Haven: T. & 8S. Green. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

An imperfect copy (11 Il.) seen of a variety has last three leaves 
(sheet C) different; leaf 9 beginning ‘‘A Letter from a Girl to 
her Sweetheart in the Army.” 

1794 An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1794. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Elisha 
Babcock. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

1794 [Sheet Almanack for 1794. Hartford: Elisha Babcock.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Dec. 
30, 1793, as “for sale at this Office.”” Probably by Nehemiah 
Strong and printed at Hartford by Elisha Babcock, as he 
printed Strong’s almanac for 1794. 

1794 [An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack, for 
1794. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Nathaniel 

Patten.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Nov. 
4, 1793, as “Just Published By Nathaniel Patten.”’ This and 
any subsequent issues published by Patten must have been 
printed for him, as after 1792 he appears not to have had a 
printing office in Hartford. 

1795 Beers’s Almanac and Ephemeris for 1795. By Andrew 

Beers. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin. 

18 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

1795 Town & Country Almanack, for 1795. [Cut illustrat- 
ing the signs of the zodiac.] By Isaac Bickerstaff. 
Norwich: J. Trumbull. 


C.H.8., N.Y.H. 
1795 [An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or, Almanack, for 
1795. By Isaac Bickerstaff. Hartford: Nathaniel 
Patten.] 


TRUMBULL. 
No copy located. Did Patten publish such an almanac? See 
note under his issue of Strong for this year. 
1795 An Astronomical Diary: or Almanack, for 1795. By 
Isaac Bickerstaff. Hartford: Elisha Babcock. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1795 The New-England Almanack, and Gentlemen & La- 
dies Diary, for 1795. By Nathan Daboll. New- 
London: Timothy Green. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
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1795 [Sheet Almanack for 1795. By Nathan Daboll. New 
London: Timothy Green.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, as follows: ‘“Daboll’s Book and Sheet Almanacks, 
may be had as above.” That is, “at this Office, and at the 
Book-store of Thomas C. Green.”’ Probably printed at New 
London by Timothy Green, as he printed Daboll’s “Book 
Almanack”’ for 1795. 

1795 [The Middlesex Almanack, for 1795. Middletown: 
Moses H. Woodward.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Middlesex Gazette of Dec. 
13, 1794. This is probably the last issue of the series. No 
subsequent advertisements of it are found. 

1795 Green’s Register, for the State of Connecticut: with an 
Almanack, for 1795. By Nathan Daboll. New- 
London: T. Green. 

48 ll. C.H.S., Y.U. 

1795 An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1795. By H. Stafford. New-Haven: T. & S. 
Green. 

12 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

1795 [Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack for 1795. 
By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Elisha Babcock.] 


TRUMBULL. 
No copy located. 
1795 [Sheet Almanack for 1795. Hartford: Elisha Bab- 
cock.]} 
No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Jan. 
5, 1795, as “For Sale at this Office.” Probably by “Isaac 
Bickerstaff’? or Nehemiah Strong and printed at Hartford by 
Elisha Babcock, as he printed Bickerstaff’s and perhaps 
Strong’s almanacs for 1795. 
Hi 1795 [Astronomical diary, kalendar, or almanack for 1795. 
tt By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Nathaniel Pat- 
ten.] 


TRUMBULL. 
Me No copy located. It is quite possible that Patten did not issue 
| Strong’s almanac for 1795. “Strong’s Almanack for 1795. 
Hi Springfield: Edward Gray,” 12 Il.; “a Spurious edition,” 
it “sold by his patron in this Town, at a very low price; (but 
! for much more than they were worth),” is decried by Elisha 
Babcock in the American Mercury of Oct. 26, 1795. 
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1795 The Connecticut, Massachusetts, New-York, and Ver- 
mont Almanack, for 1795. By Nehemiah Strong. 
Litchfield, (Connecticut): Collier and Buel. 

10 ll. C.H.S. (impf. ?) 
Probably should have 12 Il. 

1796 Beers’s Almanac and Ephemeris for 1796. By Andrew 
Beers. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin. 

18 ll. wr 

1796 The Farmer’s American Almanac, for 1796. By 
Andrew Beers. Ely & Nichols, Danbury. 

12 ll. C.H.S. 

1796 Town & Country Almanack, for 1796. By Isaac Bick- 
erstaff. Norwich: John Trumbull. 

18 ll. C.H.8., N.Y.H. 

1796 [An Astronomical Diary: or Almanack, for 1796. By 
Isaac Bickerstaff. Hartford: Nathaniel Patten.] 

TRUMBULL. 
No copy located. In the American Mercury of Nov. 16, 1795, 
Bickerstaff’s almanac for 1796 is advertised as “Selling by 
Nathaniel Patten.”” Did he publish it? See note under his 
issue of Strong for 1796. 

1796 The New-England Almanack, And Gentlemen and 
Ladies’ Diary, for 1796. By Nathan Daboll. New- 
London: T. Green. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1796 [Sheet Almanack for 1796. New London: Timothy 
Green. 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Dec. 24, 1795, as “‘For Sale at this Office.”” Prob- 
ably by Nathan Daboll and printed at New London by Tim- 
othy Green, as he printed Daboll’s almanac for 1796. 

1796 Green’s Almanack and Register, for the State of Con- 
necticut; for 1796. New-London: Samuel Green. 
62 ll. (The last one blank.) C.H.S., Y.U. 

1796 An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1796. By H. Stafford. New-Haven: T. & 8. Green. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

1796 [Sheet Almanack for 1796. New Haven: Thomas 
and Samuel Green.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Journal of 
Dec. 10, 1795, as “for Sale at this Office.” Probably by 
“Hosea Stafford” and printed at New Haven by Thomas and 
Samuel Green, as they printed Stafford’s almanac for 1796. 
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An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1796. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Elisha 


Babcock. 
12 ll. 

[Sheet Almanack for 1796. Hartford: Elisha Bab- 
cock, 

No copy located. Advertised by Elisha Babcock in the American 
Mercury of Oct. 12, 1795, following advertisement of Strong’s 
almanac, as “For Sale, at his Office.’’ Probably by Nehemiah 
Strong and printed at Hartford by Elisha Babcock, as he 
printed Strong’s almanac for 1796. 

[An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1796. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Nathan- 


iel Patten.] 


A.A.S., C.H.S. 


TRUMBULL. 

It is possible that Patten did not issue Strong’s almanac for 1796. 
There was “a Spurious edition’ of Strong for 1795 printed 
by Edward Gray in Springfield “‘and sold by his patron”’ in 
Hartford, which Elisha Babcock decries in the American Mer- 
cury of Oct. 26, 1795, and says “The same Creatures are, this 
year, practising the same deception.”” In the American Mer- 
cury of Nov. 16, 1795, Strong’s almanac for 1796 is advertised 
as “Selling by Nathaniel Patten’’; but the advertisement does 
not say that it is published or printed by him. 

Beers’s Almanac and Ephemeris for 1797. By Andrew 
Beers. Hartford: Hudson & Goodwin. 


18 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
Beers’s Columbian Almanac, for 1797. By Andrew 
Beers. [Danbury: Douglas & Nichols.] 
12 I. (impf.) 
Imprint wanting on copy seen. 
The Town and Country Almanack, for 1797. By Isaac 
Bickerstaff. Norwich, (Connecticut),: John Trum- 


bull. 
24 ll. 

[An Astronomical Diary: or Almanacfor k, 1797. By 
Isaac Bickerstaff. Hartford: Nathaniel Patten.] 

TRUMBULL. 

No copy located. The American Mercury of Nov. 14, 1796, con- 

* tains the advertisement. ‘Ten Thousand Strong’s and Bick- 
erstaff’s Almanacks, For the Year 1797—To be sold by Nathan- 
iel Patten.”’ But did he publish the Bickerstaff? Perhaps he 
sold an edition printed in West Springfield by Edward Gray. 
See note under Strong’s almanac for this year. 


C.H.S., N.Y.P. 
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1797 The New-England Almanac, And Gentlemen and 
Ladies’ Diary, for 1797. By Nathan Daboll. New- 
London: Samuel Green. 


12 ll. B.P.L., C.H.8. 
1797 [Sheet Almanac for 1797. New London: Samuel 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette New 
London, of Jan. 19, 1797, as “for sale at this office.”” Prob- 
ably by Nathan Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel 
Green, as he printed Daboll’s almanac for 1797. 

1797 [Hutchins’ New Almanac for 1797. Newfield: Laz- 
arus Beach.] 

No copy located. Advertised as “now in press” in the American 
Telegraphe, Newfield, Nov. 9, 1796. 

1797 Green’s Almanack and Register, for the State of Con- 
necticut: for 1797. New London: Samuel Green. 


66 Il. C.H.S., Y.U. 
1797 Stafford’s Almanack, for 1797. New-Haven: T. & 

S. Green. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 


In an address to the Courteous Reader, “The Author’ says: 
“This is the 22d Astronomical Performance of this Kind, which 
the Author has, under the same Signature, offered the Public, 
since he first undertook the Business.” 
1797 An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1797. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Elisha 


Babcock. 

12 Ul. C.H.8., ¥.U. 
1797 [Sheet Almanack for 1797. Hartford: Elisha Bab- 

cock.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Dec. 
19, 1796, as ‘‘For Sale at this Office.” Probably by Nehemiah 
Strong and printed at Hartford by Elisha Babcock, as he 
printed Strong’s almanac for 1797. 

1797 [An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack for 
1797. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Nathaniel 
Patten.] 

TRUMBULL. 

No copy located, and it seems almost certain that it was not 
published. The Connecticut Courant of Jan. 2, 1797, has the 
following advertisement: ‘“‘Strong’s genuine Almanacks, For 
1797, to be sold by Elisha Babcock, at 12s per Gross. There 
is none of Strong’s genuine Almanacks for sale but those printed 
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by said Babcock—Those printed by Edward Gray, and selling 
by Mr. Patten were not calculated by Nehemiah Strong, Esq. 
nor by any other person by the name of Strong. (So says N. 
Strong, Esq.)”’ 

Beers’s Almanac for 1798. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson & Goodwin. 


18 ll. A.A.S., Y¥.U. 
The Farmer’s American Almanac, for 1798. By An- 

drew Beers. Danbury: Douglas & Nichols. 

18 Il. C.H.S. (impf.) 
The Town and Country Almanack, for 1798. By Isaac 

Bickerstaff. Norwich, (Connecticut,): John Trum- 


bull. 


12 ll. N.Y.P., W.L. 

{Metallic Calendar for 1798. By James Cochran. 
New Haven.] 

No example located. Advertised in the Connecticut Journal of 
Feb. 22, 1797, as follows: ‘Metallic Calendars. Beautiful 
Metallic Calendars, or Pocket Pieces by which the day of month 
is as readily found as by an Almanack—shewing the day of the 
week on which any particular day of the month will fall, and 
visa vers—the number of days in each month—the day and 
hour of all the new and full Moons—pointing out the Feasts 
& Fasts of the church. The summer and winter Solstice— 
vernal and autumnal Equinoxes—Dominical Letter—Golden 
Number—E pact—American Independence, Washington’s 
Birth Day, &c—All Compressed upon Pocket Medals neatly 
coined, about the size of a dollar. 

“Made and sold by James Cochran, Chapel Street, New-Haven: 
Price 9d single; and very liberal allowance made to those who 
purchase by the groce cr dozen. 

“They are also for sale at this office.” 

The New-England Almanac, And Gentlemen and 
Ladies’ Diary, Enlarged, for 1798. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: From Springer’s Press, For 


Samuel Green. 
18 ll. C.H.S., N.Y.H. 


[Sheet Almanack for 1798. New London: From 
Springer’s Press for Samuel Green.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Jan. 10, 1798, as ‘‘for sale by 8. Green.”” Probably 
by Nathan Daboll and printed at New London by Springer’s 
Press for Samuel Green, as they printed Daboll’s almanack 
for 1798. 
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[Freebetter’s New England Almanac for 1798. New 


London: Samuel Green.] 
No copy located. Advertised in the Cennecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Oct. 18, 1797, as “Just published by S. Green.” 
Stafford’s Almanack, for 1798. New-Haven: Thomas 


and Samuel Green. 


[Sheet Almanack for 1798. New Haven: Thomas 


and Samuel Green.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Journal of Nov. 
30, 1797, as ‘For Sale, by the Printers.”” Probably by “Ho- 
sea Stafford” and printed in New-Haven by Thomas and Sam- 
uel Green, as they printed Stafford’s almanac for 1798. Staf- 
ford’s almanac is advertised for the first time that year in the 
issue of the paper for Dec. 14, 1798, as ‘‘For Sale, by the 
printers.’’ This is the only instance noted where a sheet 
almanac is advertised previous to the book almanac with which 
it probably corresponded. 

Green’s Almanack and Register, for the State of Con- 
necticut; for 1798. New-London: Samuel Green. 
74 Ul. CES., 

An Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack for 
1798. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Elisha 
Babcock. 


12 ll. C.H.S. (impf.), 
[Sheet Almanack for 1798. Hartford: Elisha Bab- 
cock. ] 


No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Oct. 
30, 1797, as “For Sale at this Office.”” Probably by Nehe- 
miah Strong and printed at Hartford by Elisha Babcock, as 
he printed Strong’s almanac for 1798. 

[Astronomical Diary, Kalendar or Almanack for 1798. 
By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Nathaniel Pat- 
ten.] 

TRUMBULL. 

No copy located. Perhaps it was not published by Patten. 
Strong’s almanac for 1798 was printed by Edward Gray in 
West Springfield, and possibly Patten sold this edition instead 
of issuing one of his own. See note under Strong for 1795, 
by Patten. 

Beers’s Almanac for 1799. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 


ford: Hudson & Goodwin. 


18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
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The Farmer’s American Almanac, for 1799. By An- 


drew Beers. Danbury: Douglas.& Nichols. 
18 Il. C.H.8. (impf.), 


The New-England Almanac And Gentlemen and Ladies’ 
Diary, Enlarged, for 1799. By Nathan Daboll. 


New-London: Samuel Green. 
18 ll. B.P.L., W.L. 


[Sheet Almanac for 1799. New London: Samuel 
Green.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Dec. 19, 1798, as “for sale.” Probably by Nathan 
Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, as he 
printed Daboll’s almanac for 1799. 

Green’s Almanack and Register, for the State of Con- 
necticut; for 1799. New-London: Samuel Green. 
66 Il. C.H.8., ¥.U. 

An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1799. By H. Stafford, New-Haven: T. &S. Green. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


An Almanack for 1799. By John Nathan Stafford, 


Jun. Litchfield: T. Collier. 


12 Ul. 
An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 


1799. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Elisha 


Babcock. 
12 ll. 


N.Y.P. 


C.H.S., ¥.U. 


1799 [Sheet Almanack for 1799. Hartford: Elisha Bab- 


cock.] 
No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Oct. 


25. 1798; ‘‘To which is added, Duties on Stamped Vellum, 
Parchment and Paper,—Times of holding Courts, &ce. Just 
published and now selling at this Office.” Probably by 
Nehemiah Strong and printed at Hartford by Elisha Babcock, 
as he printed Strong’s almanac for 1799. 


1799 [Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack for 1790. 


By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Nathaniel Patten.] 


TRUMBULL. 
No copy located, and perhaps no such was issued. 


1799 The Farmer’s Almanack, for 1799. By J. Weather- 


wise. Norwich: J. Trumbull, and Stonington Port: 


S. Trumbull. 


12 Il. C.H.8., W.L. 
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1800 


1800 


1800 


1800 


1800 


1800 


1800 


1800 


1800 


Beers’ Almanac for 1800. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson & Goodwin. 

18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

The Farmers Almanac, for 1800. By Andrew Beers. 
Danbury: Douglas & Nichols. 

18 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

[The Farmers’ Almanac, for 1800. By Andrew Beers. 
Newfield: Lazarus Beach.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the American Telegraphe, & 
Fairfield County Gazette of Dec. 26, 1799, under date of Oct. 
28, as “just published, and for sale,...at the Printing-Office, 
Newfield,” and as “Calculated for the Meridian of Newfield.’’ 

The New-England Almanac, And Gentlemen and La- 
dies’ Diary, Enlarged, for 1800. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 

18 ll. A.A.8., W.L. 

[Sheet Almanac for 1800. New-London: Samuel 
Green.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Jan. 15, 1800, as “for sale at this Office.” Prob- 
ably by Nathan Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel 
Green, as he printed Daboll’s almanac for 1800. 

Green’s Almanack and Register, for the State of Con- 
necticut; for 1800. New-London: Samuel Green. 
78 il. C.H.8., Y¥.U. 

An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1800. By H. Stafford. New-Haven: T. Green 
& Son. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1800. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Elisha 


Babcock. 

18 ll. A.A.8S., C.H.8. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1800. Hartford: Elisha Bab- 

cock.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Oct. 
31, 1799, following an advertisement of Strong’s almanac, as 
“containing, The times of holding Courts, abstract from the 
Stamp Duty, Cent Table, &c. &c.” Probably by Nehemiah 
Strong and printed at Hartford by Elisha Babcock, as he 
printed Strong’s almanac for 1800 which contained the items 
above named. 
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1800 [Astronomical Diary, Kalendar, or Almanack for 1800. 
By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Nathaniel Patten.] 


TRUMBULL. 
No copy located. Perhaps it was not published. 
1800 The Connecticut Pocket Almanac, for 1800. By Ne- 
hemiah Strong. Hartford: John Babcock, for E. 
& J. Babcock. 
24 ll. (3 pp. blank) A.A.8., C.H.S. 
An advertisement in the American Mercury of Nov. 21, 1799, 
states that it ““may be had of J. Babcock and H. Dwier.” 
It is possible that there is an edition with the name of “H. 
Dwier” on its title page. [See Boston Public Library cat- 
alogue.] 
1800 The Farmer’s Almanack, for 1800. By J. Weather- 
wise. Norwich: John Trumbull. 
12 ll. A.A.8., W.L. 
1801 Beers’s Almanac for 1801. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson and Goodwin. 
18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
1801 The Farmers Almanac, for 1801. By Andrew Beers. 
Danbury: Nichols & Rowe. 
12 Il. Y.U. 
1801 The New-England Almanack, And Gentlemen and 
| Ladies’ Diary, Enlarged, for. 1801. By Nathan 
'f Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 


j 18 ll. B.P.L., N.Y.H. 
' 1801 [Sheet Almanack for 1801. New-London: Samuel 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 

i London, of Jan. 7, 1801, as “‘ For sale at this office.” Probably 

K by Nathan Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel 
} Green, as he printed Daboll’s almanac for 1801. 

1801 Lilly’s Almanac for Eighteen Hundred, One. By Wil- 

liam Lilly. New Haven: Read & Morse. 1801. 


12 ll. A.A.8., L.C. 
This is the first issue of the series. The statement which the 


the author of the famous series of English almanacs, is prob- 
ably no more than a pleasant fiction. See note under David 
Sanford’s almanac for 1805. 

1801 Green’s Almanack and Register, for the State of Con- 


necticut; for 1801. New-London: Samuel Green. 
90 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 


| 

} 
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1801 


1801 


1801 


1801 


1801 


1802 


1802 


1802 


1802 


1802 


Poor Richard Revivd. Being an Astronomical Diary, 
or Almanack, for 1801. By poor Richard Saunders. 
Newfield: L. Beach. 

12 ll. C.H.S. 

An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1801. By H. Stafford. New-Haven: T. Green 
& Son. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.&. 
The Town & Country Almanack, for 1801. By N. 
Storm. Norwich: John Trumbull. 


12 ll. A.A.S., W.L. 
An Astronomical Diary [ ] or Almanac for 
1801. [ ] 
y.u. (impf.) 


Imperfect copy, believed to be by Nehemiah Strong, and printed 
at Hartford. 


The Connecticut Pocket Almanack, for 1801. By 
Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: John Babcock, for 
E. & J. Babcock. 


24 ll. C.H.S., Y.U. 
Beers’s Almanac, for 1802. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson and Goodwin. 


The ‘New-England Almanack, And Gentlemen and 
Ladies’ Diary, Enlarged, for 1802. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 


18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
Almanac for 1802. Printed by S. Green, New-London. 
Broadside. Y.U. 


Probably by Nathan Daboll, as Green printed his book almanac 
for 1802. It has, besides title line in very large type, eighteen 
page forms arranged in three rows, six in each row, and the 
imprint at bottom of fourth page form in bottom row. It 
has at some time been fastened up by means of a wafer at each 
corner. 

Hall’s Almanac, for 1802. By Joash Hail. New 
Haven: William W. Morse. 

12 Il. w.U. 

Lilly’s Almanac for 1802. By William Lilly. New 
Haven: William W. Morse. 1802. 


A.A.8S., ¥.U. 
The eighth line of the full title begins with the word “ Moon’s.’* 
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1802 Lilly’s Almanac, for 1802. By William Lilly. New 
Haven: William W. Morse. 1802. 


10 ll., may not be complete. Y.U. 
Different set-up from other edition. The eighth line of the full 
< title begins with the word “place.’”’ See note under David 


Sanford’s almanac for 1805. 
1802 Green’s Almanack and Register, for the State of Con- 
necticut; for 1802. New-London: Samuel Green. 
78 IL. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1802 An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack for 1802. By 
David Sanford. Danbury: Nichols & Rowe. 
12 Ul. (impf.) 
1802 An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1802. By Hosea Stafford. New Haven: T. Green 


& Son. 

12 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1802 [Sheet Almanack for 1802. New Haven: T. Green 

& Son]. 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Journal, New 
Haven, of Dec. 24, 1801, as “for sale at this office.”” Probably 
by “Hosea Stafford” and printed at New Haven by T. Green 
& Son, as they printed Stafford’s almanac for 1802. 

1802 The Connecticut Pocket Almanack, for 1802, By Ne- 


| hemiah Strong. Hartford: John Babcock, for E. i 
| & J. Babcock. 
24 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Succeeded by Andrew Beers. 


| 1802 [Sheet Almanack for 1802. Hartford: John Bab- 
th cock, for E. & J. Babcock. 

. No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Nov. 
HH 19, 1801. The entire imprint given above is assumed. It is 
presumed to be by Nehemiah Strong, and printed from the 
same type forms as are used in “The Connecticut Pocket 
Almanack,”’ which bears the above imprint. 

til 1802 The Farmer’s Almanack, for 1802. By J. Weather- 
| wise. Norwich, Printed at J. Trumbull’s Office. 


12 Ul. C.H.8., W.L. 
i 1803 An Almanack, for 1803. By Anson Allen. Suffield: 
Luther Pratt. 
18 ll. probably. 4.4.8. (impf.), B.P.L. (impf.) 
i) 1803 An Almanack, for 1803. By Anson Allen. Suffield: 
Hh Edward Gray. 


| 18 Il. K.L. 
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1803 The Connecticut Pocket Almanack, for 1803. By 
Andrew Beers. Hartford: John Babcock. 1803. 


24 il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Preceded by Nehemiah Strong. 

1803 The Connecticut Pocket Almanack, for 1803. By 

Andrew Beers. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin. 


1803. 


24 ll. PRIVATE COL. 
Printed from the same type forms, with change of imprint only, 
as the preceding issue. 
1803 The New-England Almanack, and Gentlemen and 
Ladies’ Diary, for 1803. By Nathan Daboll. New- 


London: Samuel Green. 


18 Il. C.H.S., N.¥.H. 
1803 [Sheet Almanack for 1803. New-London: Samuel 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Jan. 5, 1803, as “‘ For sale at this office.”” Probably 
by Nathan Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel 
Green, as he printed Daboll’s almanac for 1803. 

1803 Lilly’s Almanac, for 1803. By William Lilly. New- 
Haven: W. W. Morse. 1803. 
12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

See note under David Sanford’s almanac for 1805. 

1803 Green’s Almanack and Register, for the State of Con- 
necticut; for 1803. New London: Samuel Green. 
76 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

1803 An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1803. By Hosea Stafford. New-Haven: Thomas 


Green and Son. 
12 ll. B.P.L., Y.U. 


1803 An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack; for 
1803. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Elisha 


Babcock. 
12 ll. A.A.S., Y.U. 
It seems probable that Strong issued an “Astronomical Diary 

for 1802,” in addition to his “Connecticut Pocket Almanack’’; 
but no evidence that he did so has been found. 

1803 The Connecticut, Rhode-Island, Massachusetts, New- 
Hampshire & Vermont Farmers Almanac, for Eight- 
een Hundred Three. By J. Weatherwise. Norwich: 


Printed for L. Trumbull. 
12 ll. C.H.S., N.Y.P, 
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1804 


1804 


1804 


1804 


1804 


1804 
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A Collection of the Most Useful Arithmetical Tables. 
To which is added, A Perpetual Almanac. Making 
in the whole, a useful Pocket Companion. By John 
J. White. Hartford: Lincoln and Gleason. 1803. 
22 Il. C.H.S. 

Allen’s Genuine Almanack, for 1804. By A. Alien. 
Suffield: Edward Gray. 

12 Ul. A.A.S. (impf.), B.P.L. 

Beers’ Almanac for 1804. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson & Goodwin. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

The Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New- 
Hampshire and Vermont Almanack, for Eighteen 
Hundred Four. Norwich, Connecticut: Charles 
Trumbull. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
Evidently a continuation of the Weatherwise series. 
The New-England Almanack, and Gentlemen and 
Ladies’ Diary, for 1804. By Nathan Daboll. New- 
London: Samuel Green. 


18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1804. New-London: Samuel 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Dec. 28, 1803, as ‘‘For sale at this Office, and by 
the Post-riders.’’ Probably by Nathan Daboll and printed 
at New London by Samuel Green, as he printed Daboll’s 
almanac for 1804. 

Green’s Almanack and Register, for the State of Con- 
necticut; for 1804. New London: Samuel Green. 
78 il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or, Almanack, for 
1804. By Hosea Stafford. T. Green and Son, 


New Haven. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1804, New-Haven: T. Green and 
Son.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Journal, of 
Feb. 2, 1804, as “for sale at this office.” Probably by ‘‘ Hosea 
Stafford” and printed at New Haven by T. Green and Son, 
as they printed Stafford’s almanac for 1804. 
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1804 


1804 


1805 


1805 


1805 


1805 


1805 


1805 


1805 


An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack; for 
1804. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Elisha 
Babcock. 


12 ll. C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1804. Hartford: Elisha Bab- 
cock. ] 


No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Jan. 
12, 1804, as “for sale at this office.’”’ Probably by Nehemiah 
Strong and printed at Hartford by Elisha Babcock, as he 
printed Strong’s almanac for 1804. 

The New-England Almanac, for 1805. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Lincoln & Gleason. 

12 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Beers’s Almanac for 1805. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson & Goodwin. 

12 Il. A.A.8., W.L. 
The New-England Almanack, and Gentlemen and 

Ladies’ Diary, for 1805. By Nathan Daboll. New- 


London: Samuel Green. 


18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1805. New-London: Samuel 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Dec. 
26, 1804, as “For sale at this office.”” Probably by Nathan 
Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, as he 
printed Daboll’s almanac for 1805. 

New-England Almanack, for Eighteen Hundred Five. 
Norwich, Connecticut: Henry Trumbull. 

12 ll. C.H.S., W.L. 

Evidently a continuation of the Weatherwise and Connecticut 
series. 

Green’s Register and Almanack, for the State of Con- 
necticut; for 1805. New-London: Samuel Green. 
78 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Sanford’s Astronomical Diary, or Almanack; for 1805. 
Hartford: Elisha Babcock. 

12 Il. A.A.8., M.H.S. 

A long advertisement of this almanac, stating that it is “Just 
Published,” appears in the American Mercury of Nov. 22, 1804, 
to which the following is added: “We have for many years 
past printed an Almanack calculated by Nehemiah Strong, 
Esq.—He having declined furnishing any more copies, recom- 
mended to us Mr. David Sanford,....” [Here follows a 
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recommendation of Sanford and his work by Mr. Strong, with 
the statement that Sanford was a graduate of Yale.] ‘Before 
and since he entered the College he has annually published an 
Almanack, . . . .” Dexter states that he entered College 
soon after the opening of the Junior year, and was graduated 
in the class of 1803. Nehemiah Strong in a letter dated May 
6, 1803, says David Sanford “‘has for two or three Years Past 
published an Accurate Almanack under a fictitious Name.” 
Did not Strong err in saying that Sanford had up to that time 
used a fictitious name? He certainly used his own name on 
an almanac for 1802, and may have used it on issues for 1801, 
1803 and 1804. Or is it possible that the almanac bearing the 
name of ‘William Lilly,”’ printed at New Haven for the years 
1801, 1802, 1803 was actually the work of David Sanford, in 
addition to at least one issue bearing his own name? 


1805 An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1805. By 
J. Sanford, New-Haven: Thomas Green and Son. 
12 Il. A.A.S., C.H.B. 

“An Astronomical Diary” for 1802 “by Joel Sanford, Pupil of 

the celebrated Nehemiah Strong,’”’ was published in Benning- 
ton, Vermont. 

1806 Allen’s New-England Almanac, for 1806. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Lincoln & Gleason. 
12 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

1806 Beers’s Almanac for 1806. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson & Goodwin. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1806 Beers’ Almanack, for 1806. By Andrew Beers. Dan- 

bury, (Conn.): John C. Gray. 

12 ll. c.H.s. (impf.) 
1806 The New-England Almanack, and Gentlemen and Ladies’ 

Diary, for 1806. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: 


Cady & Eells. 

18 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1806 [Sheet Almanack for 1806. New-London: Cady & 

Eells. } 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Jan. 8, 1806, as “ For sale at this Office.”” Probably 
by Nathan Daboll and printed at New London by Cady & 
Eells, as they printed Daboll’s almanac for 1806. 

1806 An Almanac, for 1806. By C. Felt. Suffield: 


Edward Gray. 
12 I. A.A.S. (impf.) 
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1806 Middlebrook’s Astronomical Diary, Calender, or Al- 
manack; for 1806. By Elijah Middlebrook, Student 
of Mathematics under Nehemiah Strong, late Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
Yale College. Danbury: Stiles Nichols. 

12 ll. w.L. 
“ As this is the first of the kind that has come abroad to the pub- 
lic under my name, . . 

1806 [New England Almanack, for Eighteen Hundred Six, 
Norwich, Connecticut: Henry Trumbull.] 

12 Ul. PRIVATE COL. (impf.) 

An imperfect almanac seen; printed at Norwich, as an advertise- 
ment shows, and in the style of the Weatherwise and its con- 
tinuations, is presumed to be of the same series. 


1806 Register and Almanack, for the State of Connecticut; 
for 1806. New London: Cady & Eells. 
78 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1806 An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack; for 
1806. By Nehemiah Strong. Hartford: Elisha 


Babcock. 

12 Il. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
1806 [Sheet Almanack for 1806. Hartford: Elisha Bab- 

cock.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury, of Jan. 
2, 1806, as “‘For sale at this Office.” Probably by Nehemiah 
Strong and printed at Hartford by Elisha Babcock, as he 
printed Strong’s almanac for 1806. 


1806 An Astronomical Diary, Calendar, or Almanack, for 
1806. By Nehemiah Strong, Formerly Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Yale- 
College, and Author of the Almanacks which have 
been formerly published under the signature of Hosea 
Stafford. New-Haven: Thomas Green and Son. 

12 Ul. A.A.S8., C.H.S. 

1806 [Sheet Almanack for 1806. New Haven: Thomas 
Green and Son.] 

No copy located. It is advertised in the Connecticut Journal 
of Jan. 23, 1806, as “For Sale at this Office.”” Probably by 
Nehemiah Strong and printed at New Haven by Thomas 
Green and Son, as they printed Strong’s almanac for 1806. 

1807 Allen’s New-England Almanack, for 1807. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Lincoln & Gleason. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
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1807 


1807 


1807 


1807 


1807 


1807 


1807 


1807 


1807 


1807 
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Beers’s Almanac for 1807. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson & Goodwin. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1807. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven, (Conn.): O. Steele & Co. 


12 ll. A.A.8., Y.U. 

[Bickerstaff’s New England Almanack for 1807. Nor- 
wich: John Trumbull.] 

No copy seen. Copies sold by C. F. Libbie & Co. Nov. 25, 1907, 
and Jan., 1909. 

The New-England Almanack, for 1807. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Cady & Eells. 


18 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1807. New-London: Cady & 
Eells.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Jan. 21, 1807, as ‘‘For sale at the Gazette-Office.”’ 
Probably by Nathan Daboll and printed at New London by 
Cady & Eells, as they printed Daboll’s almanac for 1807. 

Middlebrook’s Astronomical Diary, Calender, or Al- 
manack, for 1807. By Elijah Middlebrook. Dan- 
bury: Stiles Nichols. 
9+ Il. PRIVATE COL. (impf.) 

[New England Almanack, for Eighteen Hundred 
Seven. Norwich, Connecticut: Henry Trumbull.] 
18 ll. PRIVATE COL. (impf.) 

An imperfect almanac seen; found with previous years of the 
Weatherwise and its continuations, is presumed to be of that 
series, although not printed from the same type. 

The Connecticut Register, for 1807. New London: 
Cady and Eells. 

78 il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

Astronomical Diary, or Almanack; for 1807. By Ne- 
hemiah Strong. Hartford: Elisha Babcock. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1807. Hartford: Elisha Bab- 
cock.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Jan. 
8, 1807, as ‘For Sale at this Office.”” Probably by Nehemiah 
Strong and printed at Hartford by Elisha Babcock, as he 
printed Strong’s almanac for 1807. 
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1807 


1808 


1808 


1808 


1808 


1808 


1808 


1808 


1808 


1808 


1808 


An Astronomical Diary, Calendar or Almanack, for 
1807. By Nehemiah Strong,...Author of the Alma- 
nacks heretofore published under the name of Hosea 
Stafford. New Haven: Thomas Green & Son. 

12 ll. 

Allen’s New-England Almanack, for 1808. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Lincoln & Gleason. 

12 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Beers’ Almanac for 1808. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson & Goodwin. 


12 il. A.A.S., Y¥.U. 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1808. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven, (Conn.): O. Steele & Co. 


12 ll. A.A.S., 
The New-England Almanack, for 1808. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Ebenezer P. Cady. 


18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1808. New-London: Ebenezer 
P. Cady.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Jan. 20, 1808, “‘By the gross, dozen or single, At 
the Gazette Office.’ Probably by Nathan Daboll and printed 
at New London by Ebenezer P. Cady, as he printed Daboll’s 
almanac for 1808. 

An Almanac for 1808. By Amasa Holcomb. Hart- 
ford: printed for the author. 

12 ll. W.L. 

Middlebrook’s Astronomical Diary, Calender or Al- 
manack, for 1808. By Elijah Middlebrook. Printed 
at Danbury, for the author; and sold wholesale and 
retail by S. Nichols & J. C. Gray. 

12 ll. A.A.8. (impf.), B.P.L. 

The Connecticut Register, for 1808. New-London: 
Ebenezer P. Cady. 

72 Ul. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Astronomical Diary, or Almanack; for 1808. By Ne- 
hemiah Strong. Hartford: Elisha Babcock. 

12 ll. A.A.S. (impf.) 

An Astronomical Diary, Calendar or Almanack, for 
1808. By Nehemiah Strong. New-Haven: Thom- 
as Greeen and Son. 

12 ll. C.H.8., ¥.U. 
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1809 


1809 


1809 


1809 


1809 


1809 
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[Sheet Almanack for 1808. New-Haven: Thomas 
Green and Son.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Journal of Dec. 
31, 1807, as “For Sale by the Printers.”” Probably by Nehe- 
miah Strong and printed at New Haven by Thomas Green 
and Son, as they printed Strong’s almanac for 1808. 

Allen’s New-England Almanack, for 1809. By Anson 
Allen, Hartford: Lincoln & Gleason. 

12 ll. A.A.8., Y.U. 


Beer’s Almanac for 1809. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson & Goodwin. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1809. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven, (Conn.): Oliver Steele & Co. 
12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
The New-England Almanack, for 1809. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 
18 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
Middlebrook’s Astronomical Diary, Calender, or Al- 
manack, for 1809. By Elijah Middlebrook. From 
Sidney’s Press, For Increase Cooke & Co. New- 


Haven. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanac for 1809. New-Haven: ] 
No copy located. Advertised as “For Sale at this Office” in 

the Connecticut Journal of Dec. 29, 1808, printed in New Haven 

by Thomas Green and Son. It is not known that the Greens 
of New Haven printed a book almanac for 1809, and unless 
they did they probably did not print a sheet almanac. It is 
not improbable that it was “From Sidney’s Press, For Increase 

Cooke & Co. New-Haven,”’ as was Middlebrook’s book al- 

manac for 1809 and 1810 and his sheet almanac for 1810. If 

so, this was doubtless by Elijah Middlebrook. 


The Connecticut Register, for 1809. New-London: 


Samuel Green. 
72 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 


Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1809. Mostly 
calculated by Nehemiah Strong. And the remainder 
finished By Elijah Middlebrook. Hartford: Elisha 
Babcock. 


12 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S, 
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1809 [Sheet Almanack for 1809. Hartford: Elisha Bab- 


cock.] 
No copy located. Advertised in the American Mercury of Jan. 
12, 1809, as “For sale at this Office.”” Probably by Nehemiah 
Strong and Elijah Middlebrook and printed at Hartford by 
Elisha Babcock, as he printed an almanac by Strong and 
Middlebrook for 1809. 
1810 Allen’s New-England Almanack, for 1810. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Peter B. Gleason. 
12 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1810 Beers’ Almanac for 1810. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson & Goodwin. 
12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1810 Beers’ Almanac, for 1810. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven: Oliver Steele & Co. 1810. 
12 ll. A.A.8., ¥.U. 
1810 The New-England Almanack, for 1810. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 


18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1810 [Sheet Almanack for 1810. New-London: Samuel 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Jan. 
3, 1810, as “for sale at this office.” Probably by Nathan 
Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, as he 
printed Daboll’s almanac for 1810. 

1810 Middlebrook’s Astronomical Diary, Calender, or Al- 
manack, for 1810. By Elijah Middlebrook. From 
Sidney’s Press, for Increase Cooke & Co., N. Haven. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

One copy seen reads “‘ New Haven” instead of ‘““N. Haven.” 

1810 [Middlebrook’s Sheet Almanack for 1810. From Sid- 
ney’s Press, for Increase Cooke & Co., N. Haven.] 

No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Journal of Nov. 
9, 1809, as follows: ‘‘Almanacks for 1810. Middlebrook’s 
Sheet and Common Almanack for 1810, just published and for 
sale, by the groce, dozen or single, at the Bookstore of Increase 
Cooke & Co.” 

1810 The Connecticut Register, for 1810. New-London: 
Samuel Green. 

76 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

1811 Allen’s New-England Almanack, for 1811. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Peter B. Gleason. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
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1811 


1811 


1811 


1811 


1811 


1812 


1812 


1812 


1812 
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Beers’ Almanac for 1811. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson & Goodwin. 
12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1811. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven: Oliver Steele & Co. 1811. 
12 Il. A.A.8., Y¥.U. 
The New-England Almanack, for 1811. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 


16 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1811. New-London: Samuel 
Green. ] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Dec. 
20, 1810, as “‘For sale at this office.” Probably by Nathan 
Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, as he 
printed Daboll’s almanac for 1811. 

Middlebrook’s Astronomical Diary, Calender, or Al- 
manack, for 1811. By Elijah Middlebrook. Print- 
ed for Increase Cooke & Co. New Haven. 

12 ll. BAM... 

The Connecticut Register, for 1811. New-London: 
Samuel Green. 

78 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Allen’s New-England Almanack, for 1812. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Peter B. Gleason & Co. 

12 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Beers’ Almanac for 1812. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson and Goodwin. 

12 ll. B.P.L., C.H.S8. 

Beers’ Almanack, for 1812. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven: Walter & Steele. 

12 ll. A.A.8., Y.U. 

The New-England Almanack, for 1812. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 


16 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1812. New London: Samuel 
Green. ] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Jan. 
1, 1812, as “for sale at this office.” Probably by Nathan 
Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, as he 
printed Daboll’s almanac for 1812. 
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1812 


1812 


1812 


1813 


1813 


1813 


1813 


1813 


1813 


1813 


1814 


Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1812. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Printed for I. Cooke & Co., New-Haven. 
12 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

It is advertised by I. Cooke & Co. in the Connecticut Journal of 
Oct. 24, 1811, as “Useful and full of Music.” 

Middlebrook’s Almanack, for Georgia and the Caroli- 
nas, for 1812. By Elijah Middlebrook. Particularly 
adapted to the Southern and Western States. 
16+ Il. A.A.8. (impf.) 

Although this issue is without imprint, comparison shows that 
it was printed at Sidney’s Press, New Haven. 

The Connecticut Register, for 1812. New-London: 
Samuel Green. 

78 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 

Allen’s New-England Almanack, for 1813. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Peter B. Gleason & Co. 


12 Ul. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
Beers’ Almanac for 1813. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson and Goodwin. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1813. By Andrew Beers. New- 


Haven. Walter & Steele. 
12 ll. A.A.8., Y.U. 


The New-England Almanack, for 1813. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 


16 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1813. New-London: Samuel 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Dec. 
2, 1812, as “for sale at this office.” Probably by Nathan 
Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, as he 
printed Daboll’s almanac for 1813. 

Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1813. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Printed for I. Cooke & Co., New-Haven. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

The Connecticut Register, for 1813. By Nathan Da- 
boll. New London: Samuel Green. 

78 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 

Allen’s New England Almanack, for 1814. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Peter B. Gleason & Co. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
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1814 


1814 


1814 


1814 


1814 


1814 


1815 


1815 


1815 


1815 


1815 


1815 


American Antiquarian Society. [April, 


Beers’ Almanac for 1814. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson and Goodwin. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 


Beers’ Almanack for 1814. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven: Oliver Steele. 
12 ll. A.AS., Y.U. 
The New-England Almanack, for 1814. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 


16 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1814. New-London: Samuel 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette, New 
London, of Dec. 29, 1813, as “for sale at this office.” Probably 
by Nathan Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel 
Green, as he printed Daboll’s almanac for 1814. 

Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1814. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Printed for I. Cooke & Co., New-Haven. 
12 Il. A.A.S., C.H.8. 

The Connecticut Register, for 1814. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 

80 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

Allen’s New-England Almanack, for 1815. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Peter B. Gleason & Co. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
Beers’ Almanac for 1815. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 

ford: Hudson and Goodwin. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1815. By Andrew Beers. New- 

Haven: Oliver Steele. 

12 ll. A.A.S., ¥.U. 


The New-England Almanack, for 1815. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 


16 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1815. New London: Samuel 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Dec. 
7, 1814, as “for sale at this office.” Probably by Nathan 
Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, as he 
printed Daboll’s almanac for 1815. 

Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1815. By Elijah Middle- 


brook. Printed by J. Barber, New-Haven. 


12 ll. A.A.S., Y.U. 
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The Connecticut Register, for 1815. By Nathan Da- 
boll. New-London: Samuel Green. 
84 IL. 


1815 


1815 


Shelton. 


A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Shelton’s New Almanack, for 1815. By David P. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut: 

12 ll. 


N. L. Skinner. 
A.A.8., C.H.8. 
Allen’s New-England Almanack, for 1816. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Peter B. Gleason & Co. 
12 ll. 


1816 


A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1816 Beers’ Almanac for 1816. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Hudson and Goodwin. 
12 Il. 
1816 


A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1816. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven, Oliver Steele. 
12 ll. 
1816 


[Beers’ Almanac for 1816.] By Andrew Beers. Bridge- 
port: N. L. Skinner. 

11+ Il. 


(impf.) 
Copy seen is imperfect. 
1816 


The New-England Almanack, for 1816. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 

16 Ll. 
1816 


AA.S., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1816, New-London: Samuel 
Green.] 
No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Dec. 
20, 1815, ‘‘ May be had at this office.” 


Probably by Nathan 

Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, as he 
printed Daboll’s almanac for 1816. 

1816 Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1816. By Elijah Middle- 


brook. New-Haven: J. Barber. 
12 ll. 


1816 


B.P.L., Y¥.U. 
(No. I.) An Agricultural and Economical Almanack, 


for 1816. By Elijah Middlebrook. New-Haven: 
J. Barber. 


18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1816 The Connecticut Register, for 1816. By Nathan Da- 
boll. New-London: Samuel Green. 
88 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1816 Stevens’ Genuine Almanack, for 1816. By William 
Stevens. New-Haven: J. Barber. 
12 ll. 


Y.U. 


| 
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1817 


1817 


1817 


1817 


1817 


1817 


1817 


1817 


1817 


1817 


American Antiquarian Society. [April, 


Allen’s New-England Almanack, for 1817. By A. 
Allen. Hartford: Peter B. Gleason & Co. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
Beers’ Almanack for 1817. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: George Goodwin and Sons. 
12 ll. A.A.S., Y.U. 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1817. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven, Con. Sold by Maltby, Goldsmith & Co. 
T. G. Woodward, Printer. 
12 ll. rer 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1817. By Andrew Beers. 
Bridgeport: N. L. Skinner. 
12 Ul. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
The New England Almanack for 1817. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 


16 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1817. New-London: Samuel 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Jan. 
1, 1817, as “for sale at this office.”” Probably by Nathan Da- 
boll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, as he 
printed Daboll’s almanac for 1817. 

Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1817. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrook. New-Haven: Sold by Maltby, Gold- 
smith & Co. T. G. Woodward, Printer. 

12 ll. M.H.S., Y.U. 

[No. II.] An Agricultural and Economical Almanack, 
for 1817. By Elijah Middlebrook. New-Haven, 
Con. Sold by Hezekiah Howe. T. G. Woodward, 
Printer, New-Haven. 

18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

[No. II.] An Agricultural and Economical Almanack, 
for 1817. By Elijah Middlebrook. New-Haven, 
Con. Sold by Maltby, Goldsmith & Co. T. G. 
Woodward, Printer, New-Haven. 

18 Il. L.C. 

The Connecticut Register, for 1817. By Nathan Da- 
boll. New-London: Samuel Green. 

88 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S, 
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1817 Stevens’ improved Connecticut Calendar, or Almanack, 
for 1817. By William Stevens. New-Haven: Steele 
& Gray. 


18 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1818 Allen’s New-England Almanack, for 1818. By A. 

Allen. Hartford: P. B. Gleason & Co. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1818 Beers’ Almanac for 1818. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 

ford: George Goodwin and Sons. 


12 ll. A.A.S., N.Y.P. 

1818 Beers’ Almanack, for 1818. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven, Con. Sold by Maltby, Goldsmith & Co. 
T. G. Woodward, Printer. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1818 Beers’ Almanack, for 1818. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven: Steele & Gray. 


12 Il. N.Y.H., Y.U. 
1818 The New-England Almanack, for 1818. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 
16 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
The first year of publication by Nathan Daboll, second of the 
name. 
1818 [Sheet Almanack for 1818. New-London: Samuel 
Green.] 
No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Dec. 
31, 1817. as “For Sale at this Office.” Probably by Nathan 
Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, as he 
printed Daboll’s almanac for 1818. 
1818 Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1818. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrook. New-Haven: T. G. Woodward, Printer. 
12 ll. Y.U. 
1818 Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1818. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrook. Bridgeport: Printed by and for Nathl. 
L. Skinner, and Sherman Baldwin & Co. 
12 ll. A.A.S. 
1818 [No. III.] An Agricultural and Economical Almanack, 
for 1818. By Elijah Middlebrook. New-Haven, 
Con. Sold by Maltby, Goldsmith & Co., and by 
Cooke & Hale, Hartford. T.G. Woodward, Printer, 


New-Haven. 
18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
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1818 


1818 


1819 


1819 


1819 


1819 


1819 


1819 


1819 


1819 


American Antiquarian Society. [April, 


The Connecticut Register, for 1818. By Nathan 


Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 
88 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


Stafford’s Almanack, for 1818. By Hosea Stafford. 
New Haven: Steele & Gray. 
12 Il. Y.U. 
Allen’s New-England Almanack, for 1819. By A. 
Allen. Hartford: Peter B. Gleason & Co. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Beers’ Almanac for 1819. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 

ford: George Goodwin and Sons. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1819. By Andrew Beers. New- 

Haven, Con. Sold by Maltby, Goldsmith & Co. 

T. G. Woodward, Printer, New Haven. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Beers’ Almanac, for 1819. By Andrew Beers. Bridge- 

port: N. L. Skinner. 

12 ll. Y.U. 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1819. By Andrew Beers. Nor- 

walk, Conn.: Nichols & Price. 

12 ll. C.HS., ¥.U. 
The New-England Almanack, for 1819. By Nathan 


Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 
16 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
The Connecticut Gazette of Oct. 12, 1818, has the following ad- 
vertisement: ‘‘Daboll’s New-England Almanack for 1819, 
For sale in large or small quantities at the former price. This 
Almanack will maintain its character for correctness, notwith- 
standing the base attempts which have been made to impress 
the public with a contrary opinion, for the purpose of injuring 
the reputation of its author and checking the sales. Samuel 
Green.” 
Middlebrook’s Almanack for 1819. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New-Haven, Con. Sold by Maltby, Gold- 
smith & Co. T. G. Woodward, Printer. 
12 ll. A.A.S., Y.U. 
Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1819. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Bridgeport: Printed by N. L. Skinner, for 
John Babcock & Son, New-Haven. 


12 A.A.8., C.H.S. 
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1819 [No.IV.] An Agricultural and Economical Almanack, 
for 1819. By Elijah Middlebrook. New-Haven, 
Con. Sold by Maltby, Goldsmith & Co., and by 
Cooke & Hale, Hartford. T.G. Woodward, Printer, 


New-Haven. 
24 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


1819 Farmer’s Almanack, for 1819. By Samuel A. Newton. 
Norwich: Russell Hubbard. Hubbard & Marvin, 


Printers. 
12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 


1819 The Connecticut Register, for 1819. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 
88 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1820 An Agricultural and Economical Almanac, for 1820. 
Astronomical part by a scientific gentleman. Sid- 
ney’s Press: for John Babcock and Son, New-Haven. 
24 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
The Scientific Gentleman was probably W. Fisher. 
1820 Allen’s New-England Almanack, for 1820. By A. 
Allen. Hartford: Peter B. Gleason & Co. 
12 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
1820 Beers’ Almanac for 1820. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: George Goodwin and Sons. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1820 Beers’ Almanack, for 1820. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven: A. H. Maltby, & Co. 


1820 The Connecticut Almanac, For 1820. By a Scientific 
Gentleman. Sidney’s Press: for John Babcock 


and Son, New-Haven. 
12 ll. A.A.8., ¥.U. 
The Scientific Gentleman was probably W. Fisher. 
1820 The New England Almanack, for 1820, By Nathan 


Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 


| 


i 16 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1820 [Sheet Almanack for 1820. New-London: Samuel \ 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Nov. 
24, 1819, as “For Sale at the Gazette Office.” Probably by 
Nathan Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, 
as he printed Daboll’s almanac for 1820. 


| 
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1820 


1820 


1820 


1820 


1820 


1821 


1821 


1821 


1821 


American Antiquarian Society. [April, 


The Farmers’ Almanac for 1820. Hartford: Geo. 


Goodwin & Sons. 
24 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1820. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrook. New-Haven; A. H. Maltby & Co. 
12 ll. Y.U. 
The Connecticut Register, for 1820. By Nathan Da- 


boll. New-London: Samuel Green. 
88 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 


An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1820. By 
Joel Sanford. Flagg & Gray, New-Haven, Conn. 
12 Il. C.H.S. 

An Astronomical Diary, or Almanack, for 1820. As- 
tronomical calculations by Joel Sanford. Norwalk, 
Conn.: Nichols & Price. 

12 ll. A.A.8. (impf.) 

Allen’s New England Almanack, for 1821. By A. 
Allen. Hartford: Peter B. Gleason & Co. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Beers’ Almanac for 1821. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: George Goodwin and Sons. 

12 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

Beers’ Almanack, for 1821. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven: A. H. Maltby & Co. 

12 Il. L.C., ¥.U. 

The Christian Register, and Almanack; containing 
The Astronomical Calculations of an Almanack, for 
the year 1821: Performed by Nathan Daboll. 
Likewise A variety of information respecting the 
Christian Churches; Preachers, &c. in the United 
States. Collected at a General Conference, holden 
at Windham, Connecticut, on the 28th of October, 
1820; and published by order of the same. New- 
London: Printed by Samuel Green for Nathan 
Daboll. 

24 Il. A.A.S. 


1821 Connecticut Almanac for 1821. Hartford: Printed 


by Roberts & Burr. 
12 ll. A.A.8. (impf.) 


Probably by W. Fisher. 


! 
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1821 


1821 


1821 


1821 


1822 
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Connecticut Almanac for 1821. Not—‘“By Allen.” 
Hartford: Roberts & Burr. 


12 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
The New-England Almanack, for 1821. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 


16 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1821. New-London: Samuel 
Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Nov. 
15, 1820, as ‘For Sale at the Gazette Office.” Probably by 
Nathan Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, 
as he printed Daboll’s almanac for 1821. 

The Farmers’ Almanac for 1821. Hartford: George 
Goodwin & Sons. 

24 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

The Connecticut Almanac, for 1821. Astronomical 
Calculations by W. Fisher. Published by John 
Babcock & Son, New-Haven. Sidney’s Press. 

12 ll. A.A.S., Y¥.U. 

An Agricultural and Economical Almanac, for 1821. 
By W. Fisher. Published by John Babcock & Son, 
New-Haven. Sidney’s Press. 

18 Il. A.A.S., ¥.U. 

Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1821. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrook. Norwalk,Conn. Published by P. Price. 
12 ll. C.H.8., ¥.U. 

Middlebrook’s Altnanack, for 1821. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrook. Norwalk, Conn. Published by P. Price, 
and sold also by Josiah B. Baldwin, Bridgeport. 

12 ll. C.H.S. 

A Pocket Almanac, for 1821 Calculated for Connecticut, 
and the adjacent States. Hartford, Published by 
Huntington & Hopkins, P. B. Goodsell, Printer. 

12 ll. PRIVATE COL. 

The Connecticut Register, for 1821. By Nathan Da- 
boll. New-London: Samuel Green. 

77 A.A.8., C.H.8. 

Beers’ Almanac for 1822. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 


ford: George Goodwin and Sons. 
12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
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1822 


1822 


1822 


1822 


1822 


1822 


1822 


1822 


1822 


1823 


American Antiquarian Society. [April, 


Beers’ Almanack, for 1822. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven: A. H. Maltby & Co. 


12 ll. A.A.8., Y.U. 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1822. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven: John Babcock & Son. 
12 Ul. W.U., Y.U. 
Printed from same sheets as other New Haven issue of this year 
with change of imprint and last page only. 
Beers’ Almanac, for 1822. By Andrew Beers. Bridge- 
port: N. L. Skinner. 
12 ll. C.H.S., Y.U. 
The New-England Almanack, for 1822. By Nathan 
Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 


16 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1822. New-London: Samuel 
Green. ] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Dec. 
24, 1821, as “for sale at the Gazette Office.’’ Probably by Na- 
than Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, as 
he printed Daboll’s almanac for 1822. 


Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1822. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrook. Norwalk, Conn. Published by P. Price, 
also, by Josiah B. Baldwin, Bridgeport. 

12 ll. C.H.S. 

The Connecticut Almanack, or Astronomical Calendar, 
for 1822. By Charles Prindle. New-Haven: A. 
H. Maltby & Co. 

12 ll. y.u. (impf.) 

The Connecticut Almanack, or Astronomical Calendar, 
for 1822. By Charles Prindle. New-Haven: Pub- 
lished by John Babcock & Son. A. H. Maltby & 
Co. Printers. 

12 ll. A.A.8. (impf.) 

The Connecticut Register, for 1822. By Nathan Da- 
boll. New-London: Samuel Green. 

80 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

The Newtonian Reflector: or New-England Almanac, 
for 1823. By Anson Allen. Hartford: Roberts 
& Burr. 


12 ll. B.P.L., C.H.S, 
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1823 The Newtonian Reflector: or Republican Almanac, 
for 1823. By Anson Allen. Hartford: Roberts 
& Burr. 


12 ll. A.A.8., N.Y.P. 
1823 Beers’ Almanac for 1823. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: George Goodwin and Sons. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
1823 Beers’ Almanack, for 1823. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven: A. H. Maltby & Co. 


12 ll. A.A.8., Y.U. 
1823 The New-England Almanack, and Farmer’s Friend, 
for 1823. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Sam- 


uel Green. 

16 ll. A.A.8., N.Y.P. 
1823 [Sheet Almanack for 1823. New-London: Samuel 

Green.] 


No copy located. Advertised in the Connecticut Gazette of Dec. 

25, 1822, as “‘for sale at this office.” Probably by Nathan 

Daboll and printed at New London by Samuel Green, as he 

printed Daboll’s almanac for 1823. ° 
1823 Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1823. By Elijah Mid- 

dlebrooks. New-Haven: Published by J. Babcock 

and Son. Sidney’s Press. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1823 The Annual Connecticut Register, for 1823. New- 

London: Samuel Green. 

80 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1823 Seymour’s Almanac, for 1823. By Matthew Seymour. 

Norwalk, Conn.: Philo Price. 

12 ll. C.H.8. 
1823 An Astronomical Ephemeris, or Almanac for 1823. By 

Hosea Stafford, Revised. Bridgeport: Lockwood 

& Sterling. 

12 Il. Y.U. 
1824 The Newtonian Reflector, or New-England Almanac, 

for 1824. By Anson Allen. Hartford: Roberts 

& Burr. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1824 Beers’ Almanac for 1824. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 

ford: George Goodwin. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.B. 
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1824 


1824 


1824 


1824 


1824 


1824 


1824 


1825 


1825 


1825 


1825 


American Antiquarian Society. [April, 


Beers’ Almanack, for 1824. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven: A. H. Maltby & Co. 


12 ll. A.A.S., Y¥.U. 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1824. By Andrew Beers. Nor- 
walk: Published by Philo Price. A. H. Maltby 


& Co. Print. New-Haven. 
12 ll. C.H.S., ¥.U. 


The New-England Almanack, and Farmer’s Friend, 
for 1824. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Sam- 


uel Green. 
16 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1824. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrook. New-Haven: J. Babcock and son. Sid- 


ney’s Press. 
12 ll. C.H.S., Y.U. 


Middlebrooks’ Almanack, for 1824. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrooks. New-Haven: Published by J. Babcock 


and Son. Sidney’s Press. 
12 ll. A.A.S., Y.U. 


Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1824. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrook. Bridgeport: Lockwood & Sterling. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
The Annual Connecticut Register. _New-London: 


Samuel Green. 
84 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


The Newtonian Reflector, or New-England Almanac, 
for 1825. By Anson Allen. Hartford: Roberts 
& Burr. 


12 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Beers’ Almanac for 1825. By Andrew Beers. Hart- 
ford: Goodwin & Co. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
Last of the series. 
Beers’ Almanack, for 1825. By Andrew Beers. New- 
Haven, Con.: A. H. Maltby & Co. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Succeeded by Prindle’s Almanack. 
The New-England Almanack, and Farmer’s Friend, 
for 1825. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Sam- 


uel Green. 
16 ll. C.H.S., N.Y.H. 
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1825 


1825 


1825 


1825 


1826 


1826 


1826 


1826 


1826 


1826 


Middlebrooks’ Almanack, for 1825. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrooks. New-Haven: Published by J. Babcock 
and Son. Sidney’s Press. 

12 Il. C.H.8., Y.U. 

Middlebrooks’ Almanack, for 1825. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrooks. Norwalk: Published by Philo Price. 
Sidney’s Press. 

12 Il. C.H.S. 


‘Middlebrooks’ Almanack, for 1825. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrooks. Middletown: Published and sold by E. 
Hunt & Co. Sidney’s Press. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1825. The Annuai Connecticut Register. New-Lon- 

don: Samuel Green. 

82 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
The Newtonian Reflector, or New-England Almanac, 

for 1826. By Anson Allen. Hartford: Roberts 

& Burr. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 


Green’s New-England Almanack, and Farmer’s Friend, 
for 1826. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Sam- 


uel Green. 
16 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


Middlebrooks’ Almanack for 1826. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrooks. New-Haven: Published by J. Babcock 
& Son. Sidney’s Press. 

12 Ul. A.A.S., Y.U. 

Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1826. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrook. Bridgeport. J. B. Baldwin. 

12 ll. Y.U. 

Prentiss’s Astronomical Ephemeris, or Almanack, for 
1826. By Edwin E. Prentiss. New-Haven: Pub- 
lished by A. H. Maltby & Co. T.G. Woodward and 
Co. Print. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

Prindle’s Almanack, for 1826. By Charles Prindle. 
[Successor to Andrew Beers.] New-Haven, Con.: 
A. H. Maltby & Co. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
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1826 


1826 


1826 


1827 


1827 


1827 


1827 


1827 


1827 
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1826. The Annual Connecticut Register. New-Lon- 


don: Samuel Green. 
80 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


An Astronomical Ephemeris, or Almanack, for 1826. 
By Joel Sanford. Bridgeport: J. B. Baldwin. 
12 Il. A.A.S. 
An Almanack, for 1826. By Uri Strong. New-Haven: 
Printed for the Author by T. G. Woodward & Co. 
12 ll. 
Copyrighted. 
The Newtonian Reflector, or New-England Almanac, 
for 1827. By Anson Allen. Hartford: Roberts 


& Burr. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
The Time and Lunar Register, referring to the year, 
month, days of the month and week, from the Ad- 
vent of our Savior, to the close of the Nineteenth 
Century. The lunar part presents a Table of the 
New And Full Moons. Interspersed with Historical 
Notices. The whole calculated for General Use 
and Convenience, both on land and sea. By Stuart 
Beebe, A. M. Hartford: Printed by Russel Canfield 
—for the author. 1827. 
31 Il. C.H.8. 
A kind of perpetual almanac. 
New-England Almanack, and Farmer’s Friend, for 1827. 


By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Samuel Green. 
16 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


Frost’s Astronomical Calculations, or Almanack, for 
1827. By H. Frost. New-Haven: Treadway and 


Adams. 
12 Ul. A.A.S., Y.U. 


Middlebrook’s Almanac for 1827. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New-Haven: S. Babcock. Sidney’s Press. 
12 ll. Y.U. 

Middlebrook’s Almanac for 1827. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Bridgeport: J. B. & L. Baldwin. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
Prindle’s Almanac for 1827. By Charles Prindle. 
New-Haven, Con.: A. H. Maltby & Co. 


12 ll. A.A.8., ¥.U. 
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1827 1827. The Annual Connecticut Register. New-Lon- 


don: Samuel Green. 
80 ll. C.H.S., L.C. 


1827-8 1827-1828. The Connecticut Annual Register. New- 


London: Samuel Green. 
80 ll. C.H.S., B.P.L. 


Contains calendar for July 1827 to June 1828. Printed title 
label pasted on front cover calls it “1827-1828.” 
1827 Register, of Connecticut, for 1827. Hartford: Nor- 


ton & Russell. 


72 il. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

1828 The Newtonian Reflector, or New-England Almanac, 
for 1828. By Anson Allen. Hartford: Roberts 
& Burr. 


12 Il. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
1828 Vol. 2. No.1. The Christian Almanac, for Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts, for 1828. Hartford: Pub- 
lished for Connecticut Branch of American Tract 


Society; sold by Charles Hosmer. 
20 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


1828 The New-England Almanack, and Farmer’s Friend, 
for 1828. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Sam- 


uel Green. 

16 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1828 [Sheet Almanack for 1828. New-London: Samuel 

Green. 


No copy located. Advertised in the New London Gazette of Dec. 
19, 1827, as “For Sale at this Office.”” Probably by Nathan 
Daboll and printed in New London by Samuel Green, as he 
printed Daboll’s almanac for 1828. 
1828 The American Almanack, for 1828. By Ephraim A. 
Lambert. New-Haven: Printed for the Author. 
12 ll. Y.U. 
Another copy has “E. R. Lambert” pasted over the name, evi- 
dently to correct an error of the original printing. The au- 
thor’s name was Edward R. Lambert. 
1828 Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1828. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrook. New-Haven: 8. Babcock. 
12 ll. A.A.S. 
1828 Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1828. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrook. Bridgeport: J. B. & L. Baldwin. 


12 Ul. A.A.S., L.C. 
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1828 


1828 


1828 


1828 


1828 


1829 


1829 


1829 


1829 


1829 
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Prindle’s Almanack, for 1828. By Charles Prindle. 
New-Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1827-1828. The Connecticut Annual Register. New- 


London: Samuel Green. 

84 Il. P.L., Y.U. 
Identical with previous issue of 1827-1828, except that following 

eighth leaf is calendar for July-Dec. 1828 (3 ll.) and “Correc- 

tions and Additions” (1 |.), and printed title label pasted on 

front cover calls it “1828.” 


No. 2. Register, of Connecticut, for 1828. Hartford: 
Norton & Russell. 


72 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
An Astronomical Ephemeris, or Almanack, for 1828. 
By Joel Sanford. Bridgeport: J. B. & L. Baldwin. 


12 ll. Y.U. 
Strong’s Almanack, for 1828. By Uri Strong. Pub- 

lished by Durrie & Peck. New-Haven. New- 

Haven—Herald Office Print. 

12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
The Newtonian Reflector, or New England Almanac, 

for 1829. By Anson Allen. Hartford: H. Burr Jun. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
Vol. Il. No. 2. The Christian Almanac, for Connec- 

ticut and Massachusetts, for 1829. Hartford: Pub- 

lished for Connecticut Branch of American Tract 


Society; sold by Charles Hosmer. 
20 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


Vol. I. No. I. The Christian Almanac, for the State 
of Connecticut. for 1829. New Haven: S. Bab- 
cock. 

18 ll. and covers. A.A.S., B.P.L. 

The New-England Almanack, and Farmer’s Friend, for 
1829. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Samuel 


Green. 

16 Il. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
[Sheet Almanack for 1829. New London: Samuel 

Green. | 


No copy located. Advertised in the New London Gazetle of Dec. 
17, 1828, as ‘For sale by the dozen or single at this Office.” 
Probably by Nathan Daboll and printed at New London by 
Samuel Green, as he printed Daboll’s almanac for 1829. 
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The American Almanac for 1829. By E. R. Lambert. 
New-Haven: Printed for the Author. Sold by 
him and the principal book stores in New-Haven, 
and merchants in Milford. 

12 ll. Y.U. 

The letter “R’”’ in the author’s name has been pasted on, evident- 
ly over another letter. 


Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1829. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New Haven: Published by 8. Babcock. 
Sidney’s Press. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

[ [Second Edition.] Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1829. 
By Elijah Middlebrook. New Haven: S. Bab- 
cock.] 

No copy located. 

[ [Third Edition.] Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1829. By 
Elijah Middlebrook. New Haven. S. Babcock.] 

No copy located. 

[Fourth Edition.] Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1829. By 
Elijah Middlebrook. New Haven: S. Babcock. 
12 ll. Y.U. 

[Fifth Edition.] Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1829. By 
Elijah Middlebrook. New Haven. §S. Babcock. 
12 I. y.v. (impf.) 

Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1829. By Elijah Mid- 
dlebrook. Bridgeport: J. B. & L. Baldwin. 

12 ll. A.A.S., 

Prindle’s Almanack, for 1829. By Charles Prindle. 
New-Haven: A. H. Maltby. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

The Connecticut Annual Register, for 1829. New- 
London: Samuel Green. 

74 IL, 1 pl. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

Annual State Register, of Connecticut, for 1829. 
Hartford: John Russell. 1829. 

72 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

The Newtonian Reflector, or New-England Almanac, 
for 1830. By Anson Allen. Hartford: H. Burr, 
Jun. 

12 ll. A.A.S., 

Some copies have imprint, “Hartford: H. Rurr, Jun.” 
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1830 


1830 


1830 


1830 


1830 


1830 


1830 


1830 


1830 


1830 
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Vol. II. No. 3. The Christian Almanac, for Con- 
necticut, for 1830. Hartford: Published for Con- 
necticut Branch of American Tract Society; Sold by 


Charles Hosmer. 
20 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


The New-England Almanack, and Farmer’s Friend, for 
1830. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Samuel 


Green. 
16 Il. A.A.8., C.H.8. 


Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1830. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New Haven: 8. Babcock, Publisher, Church 
Street. 

12 Il. C.H.8., Y.U. 

Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1830. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New Haven: Published and sold by S. 


Babcock, bookseller and Stationer. 
12 ll. N.L.H., Y.U. (impf.) 
Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1830. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New-Haven: Published by Durrie & Peck, 
and S. Babcock. 
12 ll. C.H.8. (impf.) 
Middlebrook’s Almanack, for 1830. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Bridgeport: J. B. Baldwin. 
12 ll. N.Y.P. 
Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1830. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Bridgeport: Published by Stanley Lock- 
wood. 
12 ll. A.A.S. 
Prindle’s Almanac, for 1830. By Charles Prindle. 
New-Haven: A. H. Maltby. 
20 ll., the last eight leaves being Maltby’s advertisement of books 
for sale. C.H.8., Y.U. 


The Connecticut Annual Register, for 1830. No. 40. 
New-London: Samuel Green. 
72 1 pl. A.AS8., C.H.S. 
State Register, of Connecticut. No. 4. For 1830. 
Hartford: John Russell. 
72 ll. + 3 Il. of advertisements. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
The Newtonian Reflector, or New-England Almanac for 
1831. By Anson Allen. Hartford: H. Burr, Jun. 


12 I. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
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1831 Allen’s Almanac for 1831. [Hartford: H. Burr, Jr.] 
Broadside. C.H.S. 
Comparison with Allen’s book almanac for 1831 printed at Hart- 

ford by H. Burr, Jr., shows that this is printed from the same 
type forms. 

1831 Vol. II. No.4. The Christian Almanac, for Connec- 
ticut, for 1831. Hartford: Published by Connec- 
| ticut Branch of American Tract Society; sold by 

Charles Hosmer. 
20 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1831 Vol. II. No. II. The Christian Almanac, for the 
State of Connecticut, for 1831. New Haven: S. 
Babcock. 
18 ll. and covers. B.P.L. 
1831 The New-England Almanack, and Farmers’ Friend, 
for 1831. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Sam- 
uel Green. 
16 Il. A.A.8., W.U. 

1831 Green’s Anti-Intemperance Almanack, for 1831. As- 

tronomical Calculations by Nathan Daboll. New- 
London: Samuel Green. 
16 ll. A.A.8. 

1831 Hamptden Almanac & Housewives Companion for 

1831. Hartford: H. Burr, Jr. printer. 
(?) I. N.L.H. 

1831 Middlebrook’s Almanack for 1831. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. Bridgeport: J. B. & L. Baldwin. 
12 ll. A.A.8. 

1831 Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1831. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 

14 ll., the last two being an advertisement of S. Babcock’s. 

C.H.8., Y.U. 

1831 Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1831. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. Bridgeport: Sold by Stanley Lockwood. 

12 ll. A.A.B. 
1831 Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1831. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. New Haven: S. Babcock, Church St. Hart- 

ford: D. F. Robinson & Co. 

12 ll. Y.U. 

1831 Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1831. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. Middletown: Sold by D. D. Parmelee. 
12 ll. N.Y.H. (impf.) 


| } 


194 American Antiquarian Society. [April, 


1831 Palmer’s New-England Almanac, for 1831. New- 
Haven: Durrie & Peck. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
Probably by J. N. Palmer. 

1 1831 Prindles’ Almanac, for 1831. By Charles Prindle. 
1) New-Haven: A. H. Maltby. 
12 ll. A.A.8., Y.U. 
1 1831 The Connecticut Annual Register, for 1831. No. 41. 
wat New-London: Samuel Green. 

78 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
1 1831 State Register, of Connecticut. No. 5. For 1831. 
ii} Published by H. & F. J. Huntington, Hartford. P. 


B. Gleason and Co. Printers. 
76 IL, 1 pl. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

1832 The Newtonian Reflector, or New-England Almanac, 
for 1832. By Anson Allen. Hartford: H. Burr. 
12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

1832 Vol. II. No.5. The Christian Almanac, for Connec- 
ticut, for 1832. Hartford: Published by Connec- | 
ticut Branch of American Tract Society; sold by 
Charles Hosmer. 

20 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

1832 The New-England Almanack, and Farmers’ Friend, 
for 1832. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Sam- 


uel Green. 
16 Il. A.A.S., C.H.8. 


1832 Middlebrook’s Almanack for 1832. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Bridgeport: J. B. & L. Baldwin. 
12 ll. 
1832 Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1832. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 
12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
1832 Middlebrook’s Almanac. 1832. By Elijah Middle- 
| brook. Middletown: L. C. Lyman. 
12 ll. C.H.S. 
H | 1832 Palmer’s New-England Almanac, for 1832. New- 
Haven: Durrie & Peck. Baldwin & Treadway, 


Printers. 
12 Il. A.A.8., ¥.U. 
| Probably by J. N. Palmer. 
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1832 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1832. By Charles Prindle. 
New-Haven: A. H. Maltby. 
12 Ul. C.H.8., 
Baldwin and Treadway, Print. 
1832 The Connecticut Annual Register, for 1832. No. 42. 
New-London: Samuel Green, and Hartford: H. 
& F. J. Huntington. 
80 Il. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
1833. The New-England Almanac, for 1833. By Anson 
’ Allen. Hartford: Andrus and Judd. Geo. F. Olm- 


sted, printer. 
18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 


1833 Vol. II. No.6. The Christian Almanac, for Connec- 
ticut, for 1833. Hartford: Published for Connec- 
ticut Branch of American Tract Society; sold by 


Charles Hosmer. 
20 Il. A.A.S., C.H.8. 


1833 The New-England Almanack and Farmers’ Friend, for 
1833. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Samuel 


Green. 
16 Il. A.A.8., C.H.8. 


1833 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1833. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


12 Il. PRIVATE COL. 
1833 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1833. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. Sold by E. Hunt, Middletown. 

12 ll. A.A.8. (impf.) 
1833 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1833. By Elijah Middle- 


brook. Sold by Goodwin & Galpin, Litchfield. 
12 Il. C.H.S. 


1833 Palmer’s New-England Almanac, for 1833. New- 
Haven: Durrie & Peck. 
12 Il. A.A.8., Y.U. 

Baldwin & Treadway, Printers. Probably by J. N. Palmer. 

1833 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1833. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 
12 ll. C.H.S., N.Y.P. 
Whitmore and Minor Printers. 

1833. The Connecticut Annual Register, for 1833. No. 43. 
New-London: Samuel Green, and Hartford: Fran- 


cis J. Huntington. 
80 Il. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
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The Temperance Almanac, for 1833. New Haven: 
Durrie & Peck. 


18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

Baldwin & Treadway, Printers. Nichols makes J. N. Palmer 
the author. 

No. XX. The New-England Farmer’s Almanac, for 
1834. By Truman Abell. Hartford: F. J. Hunt- 
ington. 

24 Il. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

A series by this author, perhaps for 1816 to 1849, was published 
in Windsor, Vt. 

The New-England Almanac, for 1834. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Andrus and Judd. 


18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

Vol. Il. No. 7. The Christian Almanac, for Con- 
necticut, for 1834. Hartford: Published for Con- 
necticut Branch of American Tract Society, and sold 
by Charles Hosmer. 


24 Il. C.H.8. 
The New-England Almanack and Farmers’ Friend, 


for 1834. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Sam- 


uel Green. 
16 Il. A.A.S., C.H.8. 


Middlebrook’s Almanack for 1834. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Bridgeport: J. B. and L. Baldwin. 
12 ll. C.H.8. 
Middlebrook’s Almanac for 1834. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New Haven: L. H. Young and 8S. Babcock. 
12 ll. Y.U. 
Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1834. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Bridgeport: Stanley Lockwood. 


12 Il. PRIVATE COL. 
Middlebrook’s Almanack for 1834. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. Norwalk: Reed and Butler. 

12 Il. 
Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1834. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. Hartford: R. White. 

12 Il. A.A.8. 
Temperance Almanac, for 1834. By J. N. Palmer. 

New-Haven: Published by Durrie & Peck, and by 

8. Babcock. 


12 IL. A.A.8., C.H.8, 
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1834 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1834. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 
14 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Press of Whitmore & Buckingham. 
1834 The Connecticut Annual Register, for 1834. No. 44. 
New-London: Samuel Green, and Hartford: Fran- 


cis J. Huntington. 
80 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 


1835 The New England Almanac, for 1835. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Andrus and Judd. 


12 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S8. 
1835 Vol. II. No. 8. The Christian Almanac, for Con- 

necticut, for 1835. Hartford: Published for Con- 

necticut Branch of American Tract Society; sold by 


Charles Hosmer. 
26 Il. C.H.S., N.Y.H. 


1835 The New-England Almanack, and Farmers’ Friend, 
for 1835. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Sam- 


uel Green. 
16 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 


1835 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1835. ; By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
1835 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1835. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New-Haven: L. H. Young. 


12 Il. PRIVATE COL. 
1835 Middlebrook’s Almanack for 1835. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Bridgeport: Josiah B. Baldwin. 


12 ll. A.A.8., Y.U. 
1835 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1835. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Norwich: S. C. Starr. 


12 ll. PRIVATE COL. 
1835 Palmer’s New-England Almanac for 1835. By J. N. 

Palmer. New-Haven: Durrie & Peck. 

12 Ul. C.H.8., ¥.U. 
1835 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1835. By Charles Prindle. 

New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


14 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

1835 The Connecticut Annual Register, for 1835. No. 45. 
New-London: Samuel Green, and Hartford: Fran- 
cis J. Huntington. 


82 ll. C.H.8., ¥.U. 
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1836 


1836 


1836 


1836 


1836 


1836 


1836 


1836 


1836 


1836 


1836 
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The New England Almanac, for 1836. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Andrus & Judd. 
12 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Vol. II. No. 9. The Christian Almanac, for Con- 
necticut, for 1836. Hartford: Published for Con- 
necticut Branch of American Tract Society; sold by 
Charles Hosmer. 
26 U. C.H.8. 
Vol. Il. No. VII. The Christian Almanac, for the 
State of Connecticut. for 1836. New Haven: S. 
Babcock. 
18 ll. and covers. B.P.L. 
The New-England Almanack, and Farmers’ Friend, 
for 1836. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Sam- 
uel Green. 
16 ll. A.A.S., W.U. 
The New England Farmer’s Almanac, for 1836. By 
Thomas G. Fessenden. Hartford: D. Burgess & Co. 
24 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1836. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 
12 Ul. C.H.8., Y.U. 
Middlebrook’s Almanack for 1836. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Bridgeport: Josiah B. Baldwin. 


12 Il. PRIVATE COL. 
Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1836. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. Bridgeport: Ambrose A. Lane. 

12 Il. A.A.S. 
Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1836. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. Middletown: Sold by E. Hunt. 

12 Il. A.A.8. 
Prindle’s Almanac, for 1836. By Charles Prindle. 

New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


14 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

The Connecticut Annual Register, for 1836. No. 46. 
New-London: Samuel Green, and Hartford: Can- 
field & Robins. 


84 Il. C.H.8., L.C. 
The New England Almanac, for 1837. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Judd, Loomis & Co. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
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1837 Vol. II. No. 10. The Christian Almanac, for Con- 
necticut, for 1837. Hartford: Published for Con- 
necticut Branch of American Tract Society; sold by 
Charles Hosmer. 

26 IL. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

1837 The New-England Almanack, and Farmers’ Friend, 
for 1837. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Sam- 
uel Green. 

16 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 

1837 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1837. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 

12 ll. Y.U. 

1837 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1837. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 

12 ll. A.A.B. 

1837 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1837. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New Haven: F. Croswell. 

12 Il. (impf.) 

1837 Middlebrook’s Almanack for 1837. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Bridgeport: Josiah B. Baldwin. 

12 Il. C.H.S. 

1837 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1837. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Bridgeport City. Sold by Ambrose A. Lane. 
12 ll. A.A.8. 

1837 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1837. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 

14 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
Printed by P. B. Whitmore. 

1837 The Connecticut Annual Register, for 1837. No. 47. 
New-London: Samuel Green, and Hartford: Can- 
field & Robins. 

80 ll. C.H.S., Y.U. 

1838 Vol. II. No. 11. The Christian Almanac, for Con- 
necticut, for 1838. Hartford: Published for Con- 
necticut Branch of American Tract Society; sold 


by Charles Hosmer. 
26 Il. A.A.S., C.H.8. 


1838 Vol. II. No. IX. The Christian Almanac, for the 
State of Connecticut, for 1838. New Haven. §. 


Babcock. 
20 ll. B.P.L. 
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1838 


1838 


1838 


1838 


1838 


1838 


1839 


1839 


1839 


1839 


1839 
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The New England Almanack, and Farmers’ Friend, for 
1838. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Pub- 


lished by Samuel Green. E. Williams, printer. 
16 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 


Middlebrook’s Almanac, for the year 1838. By Elijah 
Middlebrook. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


12 Ul. B.P.L.; Y.U. 
Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1838. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 

12 Il. Y.U. 
Middlebrook’s Almanack for 1838. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. Bridgeport: Josiah B. Baldwin. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Prindle’s Almanac, for 1838. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


14 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 

The Connecticut Annual Register for 1838. No. 48. 
New-London: Samuel Green, and New Haven: 
Durrie & Peck. 


88 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
The New England Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Almanac, 

for 1839. By Anson Allen. Hartford: Henry Ben- 

ton. 1839. 

9 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Vol. II. No. 12. The Christian Almanac, for Con- 

necticut, for 1839. Hartford: Published for Con- 

necticut Branch of American Tract Society; sold by 

Charles Hosmer. 

26 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
The New-England Almanack, and Farmers’ Friend, 

for 1839. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: E. 

Williams. 

16 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
The Farmer’s Almanac for 1839. Hartford: Reed and 

Barber. 1839. 

12 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1839. No.9. Hitchcock & Stafford’s Annual Almanac 

And Directory. Calendar for 1839. [New Haven: 

Hitchcock and Stafford.] 

Broadside. AAS. 


| 
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This contains an extended advertisement of Hitchcock and 
Stafford’s business, and was undoubtedly printed by them. 
It is not a reissue of a book almanac. Had it been issued for 
the years 1831-1838? 
1839 Middlebrook’s Almanac for 1839. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 
12 Il. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
1839 Middlebrook’s Almanack for 1839. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Bridgeport: Josiah B. Baldwin. 


12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

1839 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1839. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 

14 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

1839 The Connecticut Annual Register for 1839. No. 49. 

Samuel Green, Durrie & Peck, and Canfield & Robins. 
1839. 

87 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
Printed by C. B. Goodrich, Hartford. 

1839 The Thomsonian Botanic Almanac, for 1839. New 
Haven: Published by E. Metcalf. Hitchcock & 
Stafford, Printers. 

18 ll. C.H.S. 
An edition was also printed in Boston. 

1840 The New England Almanac, for 1840. By Anson 

Allen. Hartford. Henry Benton. 1840. 


9 Il. B.P.L., C.H.8. 

1840 Green’s New England Almanack, Farmers’ Friend, and 
Mariners Guide, for 1840. By Nathan Bowditch. 
Samuel H. Green, New London: and Gurdon Robins, 
Jr., Hartford. 


16 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
1840 Vol. II. No.13. Christian Almanac, for Connecticut, 

for 1840. Hartford: Published for Connecticut 

Branch of American Tract Society, and sold by 


Charles Hosmer. 
26 Il. A.A.8., C.H.8. 


1840 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 
| 1840. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: E.Williams. 
16 A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1840 The Connecticut Almanac for 1840. By J. H. Gallup. 
Norwich City: M. B. Young. 
16 ll. C.H.S., N.L.H. 
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1840 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1840. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 
12 Il. P.L., Y.U. 
1840 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1840. Calculated for the 
Lat. and Long. of the city of Bridgeport. By Elijah 
Middlebrook. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 
12 ll. M.H.S., Y.U. 
1840 Middlebrook’s Almanac for 1840. By Elijah Middle- 
book. Published by Durrie and Peck. New Haven. 
12 Il. A.A.8., Y.U. 
1840 Middlebrook’s Almanack for 1840. By Elijah Middle- 
brook. Published by Josiah B. Baldwin. Bridge- 
port. 
12 ll. B.P.L. 
1840 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1840. By Charles Prindle. 


New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


15 Il. C.H.S., Y.U. 
1840 The Connecticut Annual Register, for 1840. No. 50. 
Samuel Green, and Durrie & Peck. 1840. 


88 ll. C.H.8., ¥.U. 
Case, Tiffany & Co., Printers, Hartford. 

1841 The New England Almanac, and Farmers Friend. By 

Nathan Daboll. New London: E. Williams. 

16 ll. N.Y.P., ¥.U. 
1841 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 

1841. By Nathan Daboll. Middletown: E. Hunt 

& Co. 

16 ll. W.U. 
1841 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers Friend, for 

1841. By Nathan Daboll. Norwich City: Sam- 

uel C. Starr. 

16 ll. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
1841 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1841. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 

12 ll. A.A.S., Y¥.U. (impf.) 
1841 Middlebrook’s AJmanac, for 1841. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. Bridgeport: Josiah B. Baldwin. 

12 B.P.L., Y¥.U. 
1841 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1841. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. Norwalk: John A. Weed. 

12 ll. A.A.8. 
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1841 The New England Almanac, for 1841. Hartford: 
Henry Benton. Springfield, Mass. L. W. Hall. 


9 ll. B.P.L., N.L.H. 
Probably by Anson Allen. 


1841 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1841. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 
15 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
. 1841 Green’s Connecticut Annual Register, for 1841. No. 
51. East Windsor: Samuel Green. 1841. 
88 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
1841 The Village Lady’s Almanac, and Housewife’s Com- 
panion; for 1841. Hartford: Robins & Folger. 
12 ll. N.Y.H. 
1842 The New England Almanac, for 1842. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Henry Benton. Springfield, 
Mass.: L. W. Hall. 


9 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1842 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers Friend, for . 

1842. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Bolles 

& Williams. 

16 Il. A.A.8., Y.U. 
1842 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 

1842. By Nathan Daboll. Norwich City, Conn.: 

Sold by Thomas Robinson. 

16 ll. C.H.S. 
1842 Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1842. By Elijah Middle- 

brook. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 

12 ll. W.U. 
1842 No. 37. Middlebrook’s Almanac, for 1842. By Eli- 

jah Middlebrook. Bridgeport, Ct. Hatch & Haw- 

ley. 

12 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1842 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1842. By Charles Prindle. 

New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 

15 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1842 Green’s Connecticut Annual Register, for 1842. No. 

52. East Windsor: Samuel Green. 1842. 

92 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1843 The New England Almanac, for 1843. By Anson 

Allen. Hartford: Henry Benton. 1843. 


on. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
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1843 


1843 


1843 


1843 


1843 


1843 


1843 


1843 


1844 


1844 
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Beers’ Almanac for 1843. Astronomical calculations 
corrected by a member of Yale College. New Haven: 
S. Babcock. 


12 ll. A.A.S., Y.U. 
The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 

1843. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Bolles 

& Williams. 

16 Il. C.H.S., Y.U. 
The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 

1843. By Nathan Daboll. Norwich: L. & E. 

Edwards. 


16 Il. A.A.S. 

No. 38. Middlebrook’s New-England Almanac, for 
1843. Calculated for the Latitude and Longitude 
of the City of Bridgeport. By Elijah Middlebrook. 
New-Haven: Durrie & Peck. 


12 ll. A.A.S., Y.U. 
No.38. Middlebrook’s New-England Almanac, for 1843. 
By Elijah Middlebrook. Bridgeport, Ct.:S8.W. Hatch. 
12 Ul. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
No. 38. Middlebrook’s New-England Almanac, for 
1843. By Elijah Middlebrook. Bridgeport, Ct.: 
J. B. Sanford. 


12 ll. C.H.S., N.Y.H. 
Prindle’s Almanac, for 1843. By Charles Prindle. 
New-Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


15 Ul. A.A.S., M.H.3. 
Green’s Connecticut Annual Register for 1843. No. 
53. Hartford: Samuel Green. 1843. 


88 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 
The New England Almanac, for 1844. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Henry Benton. 1844. 


9 Il. B.P.L., C.H.S. 

Beers’ Connecticut Almanac, for 1844. Astronomical 
calculations corrected by a member of Yale College. 
New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


12 ll. A.A.S8., C.H.S. 

The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 
1844. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Bolles 
& Williams. 


16 ll. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
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1844 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 
1844. By Nathan Daboll. Hartford: John Paine. 
16 ll. 

1844 No. 39. Middlebrook’s New England Almanac, for 
1844. Calculated for the Latitude and Longitude 
of the City of Bridgeport. By Elijah Middlebrook. 
New Haven: S. Babcock. 


12 Ul. Y.U. 
1844 No. 39. Middlebrook’s New England Almanac. For 

1844. Calculated for the Latitude and Longitude 

of the City of Bridgeport. New Haven: Durrie 

& Peck. 

12 Il. y.v. (impf.) 
1844 No. 39. Middlebrook’s New England Almanac, for 
| 1844. By Elijah Middlebrook. Bridgeport: John 

B. Sanford. 

12 Il. L.c. 
1844 No. 39. Middlebrook’s New England Almanac, for 

1844. By Elijah Middlebrook. Norwalk: W. E. 

Bissell. 

12 Il. C.H.S. 
1844 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1844. By Charles Prindle. 

New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


15 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
1844 Green’s Connecticut Annual Register, for 1844. No. 


| 54. Hartford: Samuel Green, 1844. 
88 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 


1845 The New England Almanac, for 1845. By Anson 
Allen. Hartford: Henry Benton. 1845. 


9 ll. C.H.S. 
1845 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 

1845. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Bolles 

& Williams. 

16 ll. C.H.8., Y¥.U. 
1845 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 

1845. By Nathan Daboll. Norwich: Thomas 


Robinson. 
16 Il. A.A.8., N.Y.P. 


1845 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 
1845. By Nathan Daboll. Hartford: John Paine. 


16 I. W.U., 
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1845 


1845 


1845 


1846 


1846 


1846 


1846 


1846 


1846 


1846 
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No. 40. Middlebrook’s New England Almanac, for 
1845. By Elijah Middlebrook. Bridgeport: John 
B. Sandford. 


12 Il. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
No. 40. Middlebrook’s New England Almanac, for 

1845. By Elijah Middlebrook. Norwalk: Sold by 

W.E. & H. M. Bissel. 

12 Il. A.A.S. 
Prindle’s Almanac, for 1845. By Charles Prindle. 

New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


15 Il. A.A.S., B.P.L. 
Green’s Connecticut Annual Register, for 1845. No. 


55. Hartford: Samuel Green. 1845. 
88 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 


The American Liberty Almanac, for 1846. Hartford: 
W. H. Burleigh. 


i6 A.A.8., C.H.8. 

The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 
1846. By Nathan, Daboll. New-London: Bolles 
& Williams. 


16 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

No. 41. Middlebrook’s New England Almanac, for 
1846. By Elijah Middlebrook. Bridgeport: San- 
ford & Oakley. 


12 ll. ¥.U. 
The New Haven Almanac, for 1846. By Charles 
Prindle. New Haven: Durrie & Peck, and S&S. 


Babcock. 
18 A.A.8., N.Y.H. 


Prindle’s Almanac, for 1846. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


16 Il. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
Prindle’s Almanac, for 1846. By Charles Prindle. 

Branford. sold by E. F. Rogers. 

16 Il. w.vU. 
Green’s Connecticut Annual Register, for 1846. By 

J. H. Gallup. No. 56. Hartford: Samuel Green. 

1846. 


88 Il. A.A.8., C.H8. 
The New England Almanac for 1847. By Anson Allen. 


Hartford: Henry Benton. 1847. 
9 ll. B.P.L., Y.U. 


a 
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1847 The American Farmers’ Almanac, for 1847. Hartford: 
Henry 8. Parsons. 
16 ll. A.A.S., Y.U. 
Printed probably elsewhere than at Hartford, as the title gives a 
list of cities from Boston to New Orleans for which it is cal- 
culated. 
1847 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 
1847. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Bolles 
& Williams. 
16 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1847 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 
1847. By Nathan Daboll. Norwich: L. & E. 
Edwards. 
16 ll. 
1847 No. 42. Middlebrook’s New England Almanac, for 
1847. By Elijah Middlebrook: Bridgeport: 8. W. 
Baldwin. 
14 ll. N.Y.H. 
1847 No. 42. Middlebrook’s New England Almanac, for 
1847. By Elijah Middlebrook. Bridgeport: Wil- 
liam B. Oakley. 
14 ll. C.H.8., L.C. 
1847 The New England Agricultural Almanac; for 1847. 
New Haven: F. Trowbridge, Publisher, J. H. Ben- 
ham, Printer. 


12 ll. A.A.8., Y¥.U. 
Followed by George Beckwith’s; by whom this was probably 
compiled. 


1847 The People’s Almanac, for 1847. Compiled by Star- 
key & Cornish, wholesale and retail dealers in Dry 
Goods, At No. 136 Main Street, Down Town. Sign 
of the American Eagle. In the Store formerly occu- 
pied by F. L. Vaulkenburg, known as the New York 
Pearl street Store, Hartford. 
14 ll. Y.U. 

An advertising almanac. 

1847 Prindle’s New Haven Almanac, for 1847. By Charles 
Prindle. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 
17 ll. (Should it have 18 Il.?) N.Y.H. 

1847 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1847. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 


18 ll. A.A.S., N.Y.H. 
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1847 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1847. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


18 ll. A.A.8., B.P.L. 
1847 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1847. By Charles Prindle. 

Sold by E. F. Rogers, Branford. 

18 ll. 
1847 Green’s Connecticut Annual Register, for 1847. By 

J. H. Gallup. No. 57. Hartford: Samuel Green. 


1847. 


93 Il. A.A.S., C.H.S. 


1847 The Connecticut Register: for 1847. By Charles W. 
Bradley, Jr. Hartford: Brown and Parsons. 
112 Ul. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1848 The New England Agricultural and Horticultural 
Almanac for 1848. Calculated for the meridian of 
New Haven, by George Beckwith, C. A. S. By F. 


Trowbridge. New Haven: J. H. Benham, Printer. ' 
18 ll. B.P.L., Y.U. 
Trowbridge was evidently the publisher of this almanac, as he 
was of the New England Agricultural for 1847, which does 
not bear Beckwith’s name, and used it to advertise his seed 
business. 
1848 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 
1848. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Bolles 
& Williams. 
16 ll. C.H.S., Y.U. 
1848 The New England Almanac, and Farmers Friend, for 
1848. By Nathan Daboll. Norwich: Thomas 


Robinson. 
16 ll. C.H.S., Y.U. 


1848 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 
1848. By Nathan Daboll. Norwich: L. & E. 
Edwards. 


16 ll. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1848 No. 43. Middlebrook’s New England Almanac, for 

1848. By Elijah Middlebrook. Bridgeport: S. W. 

Baldwin. 

16 ll. N.Y.H. 
1848 No. 43. Middlebrook’s New England Almanac, for 

1848. By Elijah Middlebrook. Bridgeport: W. B. 

Oakley. 

16 ll. B.P.L. 
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1848 No. 43. Middlebrook’s New England Almanac, for 
1848. By Elijah Middlebrook. Bridgeport: N. S. 
Wordin. 

16 I. L.c. 

1848 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1848. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 

18 ll. Y.U. 

1848 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1848. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 

18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

1848 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1848. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: 8. Babcock. 

18 Il. 

1848 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1848. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: Sold by B. Booth. 


18 ll. ‘ L.C., N.Y.H. (impf.) 

‘ 1848 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1848. By Charles Prindle. 
Branford. sold by E. F. Rogers. 

18 Il. w.U. 


1848 Green’s Connecticut Annual Register, for 1848. By 
J. H. Gallup. No. 58. Hartford: Samuel Green. 
1848. 
88 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
1848 The Connecticut Register: for 1848. Hartford: Brown 
and Parsons. 
86 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
, Cover title is “Bradley’s Connecticut Register,” as on issue 
| for 1847. 
1848 ‘Honest John’s” Farmer’s Almanack, for 1848. By 


“Honest John Smith.”’ Hartford: Henry 8. Parsons. 
24 Il. C.H.S. 
There was also an edition printed in West Brookfield, Mass. 
1849 The (dear) People’s Almanac, for 1849. By George 
Beckwith. New Haven: Published by the Author. 
T. J. Stafford, printer. 
18 Il. Y.U. 
1849 The People’s Almanac, for 1849. By George Beck- 
with. New Haven: T. J. Stafford, Printer. 
18 Il. C.H.S. 
1849 New England Agricultural Almanac for 1849. By 
George Beckwith. Hartford, Conn. Published by 
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1849 


1849. 


1849 


1849 


1849 
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Brockett, Fuller & Co. Springfield, Mass. H. W. 
Hutchinson & Co. 


18 ll. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 
1849. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Bolles 
& Williams. 


16 Il. A.A.8., C.H.8. 

The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 
1849. By Nathan Daboll. Norwich: L. & E. 
Edwards. 


16 ll. C.H.8., N.Y.P. 
The new Farmer’s Almanac, for 1849. By A. Maynard. 

Hartford, Conn. H.S. Parsons & Company. 

24 Il. A.A.8., Y.U. 
No. 44. Middlebrook’s New England Almanac, for 

1849. By Elijah Middlebrook. Bridgeport: Wm. 

B. Oakley. 

16 ll. L.c. 
Prindle’s Almanac, for 1849. By Charles Prindle. 

New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 

18 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 
Prindle’s Almanac, for 1849. By Charles Prindle. 

New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 

18 Il. B.P.L. 
Prindle’s Almanac, for 1849. I hereby certify that the 

calculations in this Almanac are the same as those of 

Elijah Middlebrook’s. Charles Prindle. Bridge- 

port: Sanford & Cornwall. From the press of B. 

H. Monson. 

16 ll. Y.U. 
Prindle’s Almanac, for 1849. I hereby certify that the 

calculations in this Almanac are the same as those of 

Elijah’s Middlebrook’s. Charles Prindle. Bridge- 

port: N. S. Wordin & Co. From the press of 

B. H. Monson. 

14 Il. B.P.L. 
Possibly the copy seen is imperfect. 
The Connecticut Register: for 1849. Hartford: 


Brown and Parsons. 
96 Il. A.A.S., C.H.8. 
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1850 The (dear) Peoples Almanac, 1850. By George Beck- 
with. New Haven: Published by the Author, for 
the Benefit of the Poor. Benham, printer. 

18 ll. B.P.L., Y¥.U. 

1850 The People’s Almanac, 1850. By George Beckwith. 
New Haven: Published by George B. Bassett. 
Benham, Printer. 

20 Ul. A.A.S. 

1850 New England Agricultural Almanac, for 1850. By 
George Beckwith. Hartford, Conn.: Published by 
Brockett, Fuller & Co. Springfield, Mass., H. W. 
Hutchinson & Co. J. H. Bardwell, Printer, Hartford. 
24 Il. A.A.S. 

1850 The New-England Almanac, and Farmers’ Friend, for 
1850. By Nathan Daboll. New-London: Wm. 
Bolles & Co. 

24 Il. A.A.8., C.H.S. 

1850 The Gardener’s Almanac for 1850. Comstock, Ferre 
& Co. Wethersfield, Conn. 

24 Ul. B.P.L., N.Y.H. 

1850 No. 45. Middlebrook’s New-England Almanac, for 

1850. By Elijah Middlebrook. Bridgeport: J. Bar- 
ber. 

16 Il. B.P.L., N.Y.H. 

1850 No. 1. Pocket Memorandum Almanac. 1850. Hart- 
ford: Brockett, Fuller & Co. J. H. Bardwell, 
Printer, Hartford. 

39 ll. (including covers and advertisements, 7 Il.) 4.a.s. 

1850 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1850. By Charles Prindle. 
New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 

18 ll. A.A.S., ¥.U. 

1850 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1850. By Charles Prindle. New 
Haven: A. H. Maltby. 

18 ll. L.C., N.Y.P. 

1850 Prindle’s Almanac, for 1850. By Charles Prindle. 
Bridgeport: Sanford & Cornwall. 

18 ll. C.H.S. 

1850 The Connecticut Register: for 1850. Hartford: Brown 
and Parsons. 

96 Il. A.A.8., C.H.8. 
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SUMMARIZED LIST. 


{[Nore. Numbers at left margin show in figures the chronological sequence of the 
first issue of the different series.] 


(78) Abell, Truman, Hartford, 1834. 
(61) Agricultural, New Haven, 1820. [By W. Fisher.] 
(46) Allen, Anson, 1803-1821, 1823-1837, 1839-1840, 1842-1845, 1847. 
[See also New England.] 
Suffield, 1803-1804. 
Hartford, 1805-1821, 1823-1837, 1839-1840, 1842-1845, 1847. 
(89) American Farmers, Hartford, 1847. 
(87) American Liberty, Hartford, 1846. 
(35) Ames, N., Litchfield, 1790-1791. 
(5) Ames, Nathaniel, 1755-1774. 
New Haven, 1755-1773. 
New London, 1758-1774. 
Boston, 1761-1763. 
Hartford, 1765-1774. 
Atwater, Noah. See College. 
(24) B:, F., Hartford, 1778. 
(92) Beckwith, George, 1848-1850. [See also New England Agricultural. ] 
New Haven, 1848-1850. 
Hartford, 1849-1850. 
(70) Beebe, Stuart, Hartford, 1827. 
(28) Beers, Andrew, 1783-1784, 1788-1825. 
Hartford, 1783-1784, 1788-1825. 
Danbury, 1796-1801, 1806. 
Newfield, 1800. ‘ 
New Haven, 1807-1825. 
Bridgeport, 1816-1817, 1819, 1822. 
Norwalk, 1819, 1824. 
(86) Beers, New Haven, 1843, 1844. By a Member of Yale College. 
(18) Bickerstaff, Isaac, 1775-1798, 1807. [Some of the issues are by Ben- 
jamin West; some by Nehemiah Strong.] 
Norwich, 1775-1798, 1807. 
Hartford, 1781-1783, 1785-1797. 
(83) Bowditch, Nathan, New London and Hartford, 1840. 
Bradley, Charles W., Jr., See under Register. 
(21) Bradley, Stephen Row, Hartford, 1775. 
(36) Bushnell and Hubbard’s, Norwich, 1793. 
(72) Christian, 1828-1840. 
Hartford, 1828-1840. 
New Haven, 1829, 1831, 1836, 1838. 
(62) Christian Register, New London, 1821. By Nathan Daboll. 
(38) Cochran, James, New Haven, 1798. 
(9) College, New Haven, 1761, 1762. [By Joseph Huntington.] 
(17) College, New Haven, 1773. [By Noah Atwater.] 
(23) Connecticut, Hartford, 1778-1782. [By Nehemiah Strong.] 
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(59) Connecticut, 1820-1821. By a Scientific Gentlemen. [By W. Fisher.] 
New Haven, 1820. 
Hartford, 1821. 
(60) Connecticut, Hartford, 1821. (“Not by ‘Allen’’’). 
’ (48) Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, Norwich, 1804. 
(16) Daboll, Nathan, 1773, 1775, 1793-1850. [See also Christian Register, 
Register, Green’s and Freebetter, Edmund.] 
New London, 1773, 1775, 1793-1850. 
Norwich, 1841-1843, 1845, 1847-1849. 
Middletown, 1841. 
Hartford, 1844, 1845. 
(6) Davis, James, New London, 1755-1757. 
(12) Elliott, Clark, New London, 1767-1768, 1770-1771. [See also Free- 
better, Edmund.] 
(11) Ellsworth, Samuel, Hartford, 1765-1769, 1772. 
(58) Farmers, Hartford, 1820, 1821, 1839. 
(52) Felt, C., Suffield, 1806. 
(80) Fessenden, Thomas G., Hartford, 1836. 
(63) Fisher, W., New Haven, 1821. [See also Agricultural, and Con- 
necticut.] 
(13) Freebetter, Edmund, 1772-1792, 1798. [By Clark Elliott and by 
Nathan Daboll.] 
New London, 1772-1792, 1798. 
New London and Norwich, 1774. 
Hartford, 1777. 
Norwich, 1778, 1785-1786. 
(71) Frost, H., New Haven, 1827. 
(84) Gallup, J. H., Norwich, 1840. [See also Register by Green.] 
(95) Gardener’s, Wethersfield, 1850. 
(75) Green’s, New London, 1831. By Nathan Daboll. 
Green, see Bowditch, Nathan, and Register. 
(45) Hall, Joash, New Haven, 1802. 
(76) Hampden, Hartford, 1831. 
(81) Hitchcock, and Stafford’s, New Haven, 1839. 
(53) Holcomb, Amasa, Hartford, 1808. 
Huntington, Joseph. See College. 
Huntington, See Register. 
(37) Hutchins, Newfield, 1797. 
(31) Judd, Eben W., 1785-1790. [See also Sidrophel, Jonas.] 
Hartford, 1785. 
Litchfield, 1786-1790. 
(73) Lambert, Edward R., New Haven, 1828-1829. 
(41) Lilly, William, New Haven, 1801-1803. 
(15) Low, Nathaniel, Hartford, 1772-1774. 
(94) Maynard, A., Hartford, 1849. 
Member of Yale College. See Beers. 
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(51) Middlebrook, Elijah, 1806-1850. 
Danbury, 1806-1808. 
New Haven, 1809-1820, 1823-1844. 
Bridgeport, 1818-1819, 1824, 1826-1832, 1834-1850. 
Norwalk, 1821-1822, 1825, 1834, 1841, 1844-1845. 
Middletown, 1825, 1831-1833, 1836. 
Litchfield, 1833. 
Hartford, 1834. 
Norwich, 1835. 
No place, 1812. 

(33) Middlesex, Middletown, 1787-1793, 1795. [By Nehemiah Strong.] 

(2) Moss, Joseph, New London, 1720. 

(25) New England, Hartford, 1781. 

(49) New England, Norwich, 1805-1807. 

(79) New England, Hartford, 1841. [By Anson Allen.] 

(90) New England Agricultural, New Haven, 1847. [By George Beckwith. ] 

(57) Newton, Samuel A., Norwich, 1819. 

Norton and Russell’s, See Register. 
(74) Palmer, J. N., New Haven, 1831-1835. [See also Temperance.] 
(7) Parsons, J., New Haven, 1759. 
Peoples. See Starkey & Cornish. 

(14) Perry, Joseph, New Haven, 1772-1775, 1784. 

(64) Pocket, Hartford, 1821. 

(96) Pocket Memorandum, Hartford, 1850. 

(10) Poor Roger, New Haven, 1763. 

(68) Prentiss, Edwin E., New Haven, 1826. 

(65) Prindle, Charles, 1822, 1826-1850. 

New Haven, 1822, 1826-1850. 
Branford, 1846-1848. 
Bridgeport, 1849-1850. 

(8) Prindle, Joseph, New Haven, 1760. 

(30) Register, 1785-1786, 1789-1827, 1827-1828, 1828-1850. Calcula- 
tions by Nathan Daboll; also called Green’s; some of the later 
issues are by J. H. Gallup. 

New London, 1785-1786, 1789-1827, 1827-1828, 1828-1831. 
New London and Hartford, 1832-1837. 

New London and New Haven, 1838. 

New London, New Haven and Hartford, 1839. 

New London and New Haven, 1840. 

East Windsor, 1841-1842. 

Hartford, 1843-1850. 

(69) Register, Hartford, 1827-1831. By Norton and Russell; also 
called Huntington’s. 

(88) Register, Hartford, 1847-1848. By Charles W. Bradley, Jr. 

(32) Salomon, Nathan Ben, New Haven, 1785-1786. 

(44) Sanford, David, 1802, 1805. 

Danbury, 1802. 
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Hartford, 1805. 

(50) Sanford, Joel, 1805, 1820, 1826, 1828. 
New Haven, 1805, 1820. 
Norwalk, 1820. 

Bridgeport, 1826, 1828. 

(42) Saunders, Richard, Newfield, 1801. 

(66) Seymour, Matthew, Norwalk, 1823. 

(54) Shelton, David P., Bridgeport, 1815. 

(4) Sherman, Roger, 1753-1759. 
New London, 1753-1755. 
New Haven, 1756-1759. 

(29) Sidrophel, Jonas, Hartford, 1784. [By Eben W. Judd.] 

(93) Smith, Honest John, Hartford, 1848. 

(22) Stafford, Hosea, New Haven, 1776-1804. [By Nehemiah Strong.] 

(56) Stafford, Hosea, 1818, 1823. 

New Haven, 1818. 
Bridgeport, 1823. 

(40) Stafford, John Nathan, Jr., Litchfield, 1799. 

(91) Starkey & Cornish, Hartford, 1847. 

(55) Stevens, William, New Haven, 1816-1817. 

(43) Storm, N., Norwich, 1801. 

(26) Strong, Nehemiah, 1782-1804, 1806-1809. [See also Bickerstaff, 
Isaac; Connecticut, Middlesex, New England, Stafford, Hosea; 
Watson’s.] 

Hartford, 1782-1804, 1806-1809. 
New Haven, 1787-1788, 1806-1808. 
Litchfield, 1792-1793, 1795. 

(67) Strong, Uri, New Haven, 1826, 1828. 

(77) Temperance, New Haven, 1833. [By J. N. Palmer.] 

(82) Thomsonian, New Haven, 1839. 

(1) Travis, Daniel, New London, 1709, 1716, 1722. 
(3) Treat, Robert, New London, 1723, 1727. 
Trowbridge, F., See New England Agricultural, and Beckwith, 
George. 

(85) Village Lady’s, Hartford, 1841. 

(20) Warren, Lemuel, Norwich, 1775, 1783. 

(19) Watson’s, Hartford, 1775-1777. [By Nehemiah Strong.] 

(27) Weatherwise, Abraham, Hartford, 1782. 

(39) Weatherwise, J., 1799-1800, 1802-1803. 

Norwich, 1800, 1802-1803. 
Norwich and Stonington Port, 1799. 

(34) Webster’s, Hartford, 1787. 

West, Benjamin. See Bickerstaff, Isaac. 

(47) White, John J., Hartford, 1803. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 21, 1914, 
AT THE HALL OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER. 


The annual meeting of the Society was called to 
order in Antiquarian Hall by President Lincoln, at 
10.45 o’clock, on Wednesday morning, October 21, 
1914. 


The following members were present: 


Albert Harrison Hoyt, Edmund Mills Barton, Sam- 
uel Swett Green, Andrew McFarland Davis, Joseph 
Anderson, Reuben Colton, Henry Herbert Edes, 
James Phinney Baxter, A. George Bullock, William 
Eaton Foster, Charles Francis Adams, Francis Hen- 
shaw Dewey, Calvin Stebbins, William DeLoss Love, 
William Trowbridge Forbes, George Henry Haynes, 
Arthur Lord, Charles Lemuel Nichols, William Ros- 
coe Livermore, Waldo Lincoln, Edward Sylvester 
Morse, George Parker Winship, Austin Samuel Gar- 
ver, Samuel Utley, James Ford Rhodes, Benjamin 
Thomas Hill, Allen Clapp Thomas, Clarence Win- 
throp Bowen, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Frederick 
Lewis Gay, Lincoln Newton Kinnicutt, Franklin 
Pierce Rice, Charles McLean Andrews, Henry Ernest 
Woods, William Coolidge Lane, Julius Herbert Tuttle, 
Charles Grenfill Washburn, Samuel Bayard Wood- 
ward, Wilfred Harold Munro, Justin Harvey Smith, 
Frank Farnum Dresser, Shepherd Knapp, Albert 
Carlos Bates, George Francis Dow, Homer Gage, Hen- 
ry Ainsworth Parker, Thomas Willing Balch, John 
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Spencer Bassett, Livingston Davis, George Emery 
Littlefield, Herbert Edwin Lombard, Howard Millar 
Chapin, Grenville Howland Norcross. 


The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary, 
and on motion, it was voted to omit the reading of the 
records of the last meeting. 


The report of the Council, prepared by the Presi- 
dent, was read, the report of the Treasurer was pre- 
sented by Mr. Bullock, and that of the Librarian by 
Mr. Brigham, these three constituting the Report of 
the Council to the Society. It was moved by Judge 
Forbes that the Report be accepted, placed on file 
and referred to the Committee of Publication. 


A committee consisting of Messrs. Knapp and 
Bates was appointed by the President to collect 
and count the ballots for the resident members pro- 
posed by the Council. The following were elected 
to membership: 


Jesse Walter Fewkes, Washington, D. C. 
Thomas Hovey Gage, Worcester, Mass. 

Otis Grant Hammond, Concord, N. H. 
Charles Francis Jenney, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Luther Samuel Livingston, Cambridge, Mass. 
William Pendleton Palmer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Milo Milton Quaife, Madison, Wis. 


A committee consisting of Messrs. Lord and Bowen 
then collected the ballots for President and announced 
the unanimous re-election of Waldo Lincoln. 


The committee to present nominations for the 
other officers of the Society, consisting of Messrs. 
Edes, Tuttle and Livingston Davis, reported the 
following list, and the report being accepted, the 
officers were declared elected. 
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Vice-Presidents: 
Samuel Abbott Green, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 
Andrew McFarland Davis, A.M., of Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Councillors: 
Nathaniel Paine, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 
Samuel Swett Green, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 
Granville Stanley Hall, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Samuel Utley, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Arthur Prentice Rugg, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Charles Grenfill Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Francis Henshaw Dewey, A.M., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Henry Winchester Cunningham, A.B., of Man- 
chester, Mass. 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Ph.D., of New York, 
George Parker Winship, A.M., of Providence, R. I. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence: 
James Phinney Baxter, Litt.D. of Portland, Me. 


Secretary for Domestic Correspondence: 
Charles Francis Adams, LL.D., of Lincoln, Mass. 


Recording Secretary: 
Charles Lemuel Nichols, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer: 


Augustus George Bullock, A.M., of Worcester, 
Mass. . 


Committee of Publication: 


Franklin Pierce Rice, of Worcester, Mass. 

George Henry Haynes, Ph.D., of Worcester, Mass. 

Charles Lemuel Nichols, M.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 
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Auditors: 


Benjamin Thomas Hill, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


The Recording Secretary was then sworn to the 
faithful performance of his duties by Judge Forbes. 


There being no further business, the Society listened 
to the following papers: 


“Early Harvard Broadsides,”’ by William C. Lane, 
of Cambridge, Mass. 

“The Swedish Beginning of Pennsylvania and other 
Events in Pennsylvania History,’”’ by Thomas Willing 
Balch, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The Royal Disallowance of Colonial Laws,’ by 
Charles M. Andrews, of New Haven, Conn. 


It was moved by Mr. Winship that the papers as 
read be referred to the Committee of Publication. 
The meeting then dissolved. 


CHARLES LEMUEL NICHOLS, 
Recording Secretary. 


After the meeting the members of the Society were 
entertained by the President at his house on Elm 
Street. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Since the semi-annual meeting, the Society’s affairs 
have proceeded smoothly and with little to note be- 
yond the constant and satisfactory growth of its two 
most important specialties. By purchase, exchange 
and gift the newspaper collection has received large 
and important accessions, so that, though it is but 
three years since the new building was occupied, the 
newspaper stack already shows signs that in a short 
time additional shelving must be secured, though it 
was supposed that ample room for at least twenty 
years growth had been provided. Such increased 
shelving can only be obtained by an extension of the 
building, for which at present no money is available, 
but this the Council has faith to believe will be forth- 
coming when the necessity for it becomes imperative. 
This collection of newspapers has already become too 
important and valuable to be allowed to suffer long 
for lack of proper housing. The bibliography of 
American newspapers, so well begun by Mr. Brigham 
in the Society’s Proceedings in connection with a 
check-list of the newspapers issued before 1820 in the 
Society’s library, cannot fail to impress everyone with 
the importance and value of this feature of the Soci- 
ety’s work. The Council regrets that lack of space 
prevented the continuation of this bibliography in 
the April Proceedings, but is assured that a large in- 
stallment will appear in the next number, and that, 
thereafter, there will be no interruption until the 
work is completed. Of American imprints, other 
than newspapers, previous to 1820, over one thousand 
specimens have been secured during the year and it is 
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safe to say that in this department the Society’s li- 
brary is second to none. 

The interest and friendship shown by kindred soci- 
eties and libraries in these two collections, as evinced 
by their generous response to requests for exchange, 
is very gratifying. In one case the deposit of dupli- 
cate material, under conditions which make it almost 
equivalent to a gift, has greatly enriched the collec- 
tion of newspapers. It can do no harm to repeat the 
suggestion made a year ago, that members endeavor 
to secure for the Society any early files of newspapers 
which may come to their knowledge, or at least notify 
the Librarian of such files, that an attempt may be 
made to purchase them if they cannot be acquired by 
gift. Members, especially those who dwell at a dis- 
tance from the Library, can be of great assistance if 
they contribute important issues, even of current 
numbers, though, of course, files of an earlier date, 
particularly those previous to 1870, are most desired. 
In this connection the Council makes honorable 
mention of Sefior Leén of Mexico for his gift of a file 
of Mexican newspapers covering the important period 
of the end of the Huerta presidency, of Sefior Pezet 
of Peru for his contribution of valuable files of Peru- 
vian newspapers, and of Charles H. Taylor, Jr., of 
Boston for a vast number of clippings relating to 
newspapers in all parts of this country. Their ex- 
ample, followed by other members, cannot fail to be 
of vast benefit to the Library. 

In accordance with the suggestion made in the last 
report of the Council, it was the intention of the 
finance committee to make a renewed appeal for an 
increase of the Society’s endowment. Owing to the 
European war and the consequent demoralization of 
financial matters it has been deemed wise to postpone 
such an appeal to a more favorable time. That the 
necessity for such an increase exists has become only 
more apparent during the past year. The Society’s 
income, already far short of what is desired, has been 
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further reduced by the unfortunate condition of some 
of the railroad corporations whose securities are in 
the Society’s treasury, through which the Society 
faces a considerable reduction in its income during 
the coming fiscal year. As there is but one way in 
which such reduction can be met, it will be necessary 
to reduce the book purchases very materially, and the 
Society must indefinitely postpone several matters 
which would add to the usefulness of the Library, the 
most important of which is the arrangement and cat- 
aloguing of its collection of manuscripts, a work 
well begun by Mr. Charles Henry Lincoln, and which 
would require about two years for its completion. 

There has been no change in the library staff during 
the past year and none is contemplated. It is with 
considerable satisfaction that the Council reports 
that visitors of all classes, and especially students, have 
given frequent testimony to the courtesy with which 
all requests for attention and assistance have been 
met. It is no uncommon thing for a visitor to volun- 
teer the statement that there is no library where great- 
er attention is paid to the wants of the student or 
facilities for study more freely and willingly supplied. 
Such a result can only be attained at the cost of much 
valuable time on the part of a small and overworked 
staff, by which other work of the Society suffers, but 
the Council believes that it is the desire of the Society 
to offer to the earnest student every facility for in- 
vestigation in its power, and to make its collections 
useful to the historian as well as interesting to the 
collector. This has always been the policy of the 
Society and it is pleasant to assure the members that 
the library staff is not only willing but eager to carry 
it out. 

The Mrs. Emma DeF. Morse collection of Stafford- 
shire pottery has been permanently arranged by the 
kindness of Miss Frances C. Morse, whose acquaint- 
ance both with the collection and the subject made 
her assistance of great value. Each piece is to be 
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numbered and a catalogue prepared for the use of 
visitors, which will also serve as a check list through 
which may be acquired eventually the few pieces 
now missing in the collection. 

The exhibition of school books, prepared for the 
last annual meeting, has remained in the cases until 
lately, with the addition of a set of Indian implements, 
mounted and presented by the Peabody Archeologi- 
cal Museum of Cambridge, in partial acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the remainder of the Society’s 
cabinet, which was given to the Museum several 
years ago. It presents in a condensed and attractive 
form, interesting for young students, the characteristic 
tools of the American Indian. The other cases are 
now filled with Harvard College broadsides, illus- 
trative of Mr. Lane’s paper on that subject, a selection 
of early American bookplates, and a collection of 
broadside ballads of the war of 1812. A third num- 
ber of the Bulletin was issued in May last and the 
fourth number will appear soon after the present an- 
nual meeting. 

Since the April meeting the Society has lost four 
active members by death. Alexander Francis Cham- 
berlain of Worcester, a member since October 1902, 
died at Worcester, April 8; Robert A. Brock of Rich- 
mond, Va., elected in October 1877, died July 12; 
Ralph Charles Henry Catterall of Ithaca, N. Y., 
elected in October 1908, died at Huron, Mich., Aug- 
ust 2; William Nelson of Paterson, N. J., elected 
in April 1909, died August 10. Brief notices of these 
members have been prepared by the biographer for 
publication in the next number of the Proceedings. 

Antiquarian Hall offers to all a safe place of deposit 
for valuable papers and manuscripts, a fact which, 
perhaps, is not widely appreciated but of which 
advantage might well be taken by those having 
charge of historical material, now subject to injury 
or destruction by fire and dampness. The Council 
would impress upon the members and through them 
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upon the public that the Society, always grateful for 
gifts of historical material, is equally ready to accept 
loans of such material, for which it will give a suitable 
receipt, agreeing to allow the owners free access to it 
and to return it immediately upon demand. One of 
the most recently elected members has set an example 
which, if followed by others, will greatly redound to 
the advantage of the Library. Rev. Herbert Edwin 
Lombard, having barely saved his library from de- 
struction by fire, has deposited in the Hall for safe 
keeping his collection of American bookplates, con- 
sisting of nearly three thousand examples, mostly 
engraved in the last sixty years but with many of an 
earlier date. If, through any member, this should 
be supplemented by an equally important loan of 
early American bookplates, of which the Society would 
gladly undertake the care and display, students might 
then find in this Library a collection which would 
illustrate the entire history of this branch of American 
engraving. 

Not historical and bibliographical matters alone 
require the attention of the Council. The allied arts 
of architecture and horticulture must also be its study, 
if the beauty of Antiquarian Hall is to be preserved. 
In May 1833, after the addition of the two wings to 
the original Hall, and in its second report to the 
Society, the Council said:—‘‘the grounds have been 
surrounded with belts and groves of forest trees 
planted by the Librarian. The good taste of arrange- 
ment will render them objects of beauty and, at 
maturity, the green enclosure will afford no incon- 
siderable protection from the fires of the dense popu- 
lation fast closing around, in near vicinity.’”’ In 
succeeding reports the shrubs and trees surrounding 
the first Antiquarian Hall are often mentioned. Mem- 
bers attending the present meeting may have noticed 
the unprosperous condition of the dwarf box, (burus 
sempervirens), bordering the front walk. Notwith- 
standing what was thought to be sufficient protection, 
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or perhaps owing to a too early uncovering in an 
inclement spring, nearly one-quarter of the plants 
were killed or badly injured during the past winter, 
requiring serious consideration as to future treatment 
of the approach to the building. By advice of the 
architects and Mr. Ben M. Watson, a _ botanical 
authority, who agree that architecturally and botan- 
ically nothing will be more satisfactory or economical 
than box, if it can be made to thrive, an attempt will 
be made to protect the remaining plants through the 
coming winter and, in the spring, to replace those 
destroyed with new plants in combination with the 
Japanese barberry (berberis thunbergit) and the pachy- 
sandra terminalis. Several shrubs killed in other 
beds will be replaced and, if funds permit, ornamental 
trees will be planted in the southern end of the lot, 
not as a “protection from the fires” but as a screen 
from the unattractive buildings of a ‘‘dense popu- 
lation fast closing around, in near vicinity.” 


WALDO LINCOLN, 
For the Council. 
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OBITUARIES. 


ROBERT ALONZO BROCK. 


Robert Alonzo Brock died July 12, 1914, in Rich- 
mond, Va., in which city he was born March 9, 1839. 
His life was spent in historical studies, chiefly concern- 
ing his native State. He was corresponding secretary 
of the Virginia Historical Society from 1875 to 1893 
and editor of eleven volumes of its Collections. Since 
1887, he has been secretary of the Southern Historical 
Society and editor of twenty-three volumes of its 
papers. He was also associate editor of the “Richmond 
Standard” from. 1879 to 1883. He was author of 
numerous papers on historical and genealogical sub- 
jects and a member of many learned societies in this 
country, Canada and Europe. He was elected to this 
Society in 1877 and although distance prevented him 
from attending the meetings, he frequently contribu- 
ted material to the Library. Ss. U. 


RALPH CHARLES HENRY CATTERALL. 


Ralph Charles Henry Catterall was born in Bolton, 
England, March 29, 1866, and died in Huron, Mich., 
August 2, 1914. He was graduated from Bucknell 
University in 1891 with the degree of A.B., in 1892 
received the same degree from Harvard and in 1902 
the degree of Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. 
He was instructor in history in the University of 
Chicago from 1894 to 1902 and assistant professor 
of history at Cornell University from 1902 to 1905, 
since which year he was professor of modern European 
history at that University. In 1902 he published 
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“The Second Bank of the United States,’’ as one of 
the University of Chicago Decennial publications 
and was an occasional contributor to the proceedings 
of learned societies. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and was elected to this 
Society in 1908. On June 24, 1896, he married Helen 
Honor Tunnicliff, of Macomb, IIl. s. U. 


ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN. 


Alexander Francis Chamberlain was born in Ken- 
ninghall, England, January 12, 1865, and died in 
Worcester, Mass., April 8, 1914. He was graduated 
from the University of Toronto in 1886 with honors 
in modern languages and ethnology, and received 
from that institution the degree of A.B. in 1886, and 
of A.M. in 1889. He was a fellow in modern lan- 
guages in University College, Toronto, 1887 to 1890; 
examiner in French and German, department of edu- 
cation in Toronto, 1888 and 1889; librarian of Cana- 
dian Institute, Toronto, 1889 and 1890; examiner 
in German, University of Toronto, 1888 to 1891, and 
examiner in modern languages at Trinity University, 
Toronto, in 1890 and 1891. 

He conducted anthropological researches in British 
Columbia under the direction of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in the summer of 
1891, and in 1894 was made secretary of the anthro- 
pological section of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Three years later he 
was secretary of the anthropological section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
He was a fellow in anthropology in Clark University, 
1890 to 1892, received a Ph.D. degree from Clark 
University in 1892 and the same year became lecturer 
in anthropology at the University. In 1900 he was 
elected assistant professor of anthropology and in 
1911 professor of anthropology. In 1898 he married 
Isabel Cushman of Worcester, who with one daughter 
survives him. 
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Professor Chamberlain was editor of the Journal 
of American Folk Lore and department editor of the 
American Anthropologist and co-editor of the Journal 
of Religious Psychology. Among his publications 
are ‘‘Child and Childhood in Folk Thought,” ‘‘The 
Child—A Study in the Evolution of Man,” and about 
two hundred essays and articles published separately 
and in magazines, cyclopedias, and the publications 
of societies. He wrote original papers in French, 
German and Italian and his writings have a high rank 
among scholars interested in the topics treated. He 
was a member of several learned societies including 
the American Antiquarian Society to which he was 
elected in 1902. He contributed the following papers 
to its Proceedings: ‘‘ The Contributions of the Ameri- 
can Indian to Civilization” in 1903, and ‘‘ Wisdom 
of the North American Indian in Speech and Legend”’ 
in 1913. 


WILLIAM NELSON. 


William Nelson was born in Newark, N. J., Feb- 
ruary 10, 1847, and died in Matamora, Penn., August 
10, 1914. He was educated in the public schools, for 
several years was engaged in journalism and in 1878 
was admitted to the bar, practicing in Paterson, N. J. 
Although active in legal and political life, it was as a 
student and writer of the history of his native State 
that he was best known. He was secretary of the 
New Jersey Historical Society from 1880 to the time 
of his death and one of the editors of the long series of 
New Jersey Archives. He has written over fifty 
books and monographs on historical, literary and legal 
topics, including ‘‘The Indians of New Jersey,” 
“Fifty Years of Historical Work in New Jersey,’’ and 
‘“‘Tssues of the New Jersey Press.’’ Perhaps his most 
important work was his History of American News- 
papers, appearing in the volumes of the ‘‘ New Jersey 
Archives.’’ This work covered the history of Ameri- 
can newspapers before 1801 of the States from Ala- 
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bama to New Hampshire. The manuscript for the 
rest of the alphabet was destroyed in the Paterson fire 
of 1902 and the loss was never made up. He acquired 
a fine library of about 10,000 volumes a part of which 
was sold a short time before his death. In 1889 he 
married Salome W. Doremus, who survives him. 
Mr. Nelson was a member of many historical, liter- 
ary, and scientific societies in the United States and 
Europe. He was elected to this Society in 1909 and 
has presented to its library many books and pamph- 
lets. He was especially interested in the growth of 
its newspaper collection, and in 1911 contributed to 
the Proceedings a paper entitled “‘Some New Jersey 
Printers and Printing in the Eighteenth Century.”’ 
Ss. U. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer presents his Annual Report of receipts and 
expenditures of the year ending September 30, 1914, and a 
statement of the investments of the Society. 

The net assets October Ist, 1914, are $503,255.17, invested 
as follows: 


Mortgage Loans $ 15,100.00 
Real Estate 189,905.71 
Bonds 263,307 .00 
Stocks 36,834 .00 
Cash in bank 1,864.46 

$507,011.17 
Less liability (Mortgage note) 3,756.00 


$503,255.17 

The only securities owned by the Society which are not 
paying dividends or interest are the stock of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company and the bonds 
of the Pére Marquette Railroad Company. Both of these 
securities were bought many years ago, and the Finance Com- 
mittee deem it best to retain them for the present. 

During the year the National Bank of Commerce of Boston, 
of which the Society owned thirty-two shares, which was car- 
ried on its books at par ($3,200), has been liquidated and two 
hundred dollars per share has been returned to the stockhold- 
ers. A further dividend of substantial amount is promised. 

The Fitchburg National Bank, of which the Society owned 
six shares, carried at par ($600), has been consolidated with 
the Fitchburg Trust Company, stockholders receiving a cash 
dividend of forty dollars per share and the same number of 
shares in the Fitchburg Bank and Trust Company have been 
issued to stockholders. 

An extra dividend was paid on our Union Pacific Railroad 
Company in cash and three shares of Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad preferred stock and six shares of common of the same 
Railroad. 

The Centennial Fund has been increased by four thousand 
dollars received from the estate of Miss Katharine Allen of 
Worcester. A. G. BULLOCK, Treasurer. 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT. 


$496,454.27 
Principal received since Oct. 1, 1913. 
Income Special Gifts added to principal.... $ 19.02 
Balance of Income Purchasing Fund added to R 
9.34 
Grenville H. Norcross Life Membership... . . 50.00 
Howard M. Chapin Life Membership..... . . 50.00 
Sale of books credited to Purchasing Fund 60.00 
Estate of Katharine Allen credited to Cen- 
James L. Whitney Estate.................. 43.81 
$8,301 .07 
Expended for books from Purchasing Fund 1,500.17 6,800.90 ' 
$503,255.17 
INCOME ACCOUNT. 
Unexpended income Oct. 1, 1913............ $ 104.23 
Income from investments.................. 14,110.57 
$518,093 .09 
EXPENDITURES 
Incidental Expenses...................... $ 335.75 
Treasurer and Office Expense............... 586.41 
Light, Heat, Water & Telephone... pen 802.40 
Books (Less $1,500.17 charged to Purchasing 
Care of Grounds..................... Ria 71.25 
238.36 
Income transferred to principal............ 28.36 $ 14,837.92 i 


$503,255 .17 
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ASSETS. 
Mortgage Loans. $15,100.00 
Real Estate 189,905.71 
Bonds 263,307 .00 
Stocks 36,834 .00 
Cash on deposit in bank 1,864.46 $507,011.17 
LIABILITIES. 


$ 3,756.00 


$503,255 . 17 


Worcester Art Museum Mortgage Note.. 


CONDITION OF THE FUND ACCOUNTs. 


Fund Principal Unexpended Income Expended 
Income 1914 1914 
1913 
Alden $1,000.00 $ 46.30 $ 46.30 
Bookbinding 7,500.00 $ 37.46 347 .25 384.71 
George Chandler 500.00 1.63 23.15 24.78 
Collection & Research 17,000.00 787 .10 787.10 
Isaac & Edward L. Davis 23,000.00 1,064. 90 1,064.90 
John & Eliza Davis 4,900.00 6.63 226 . 87 233 .50 
Francis H. Dewey 4,800.00 16.50 222 . 24 238 .74 
George E. Ellis 17,500.00 810.25 810.25 
Librarian’s & General 35,000.00 1,858 .62 1,858 .62 
Haven 1,500.00 3.92 69.45 73.37 
Library Building 186,149.71 
Life Membership 3,200.00 148.16 148.16 
Lincoln Legacy 7,000 .00 324.10 324.10 
Publishing 32,000 .00 1,481.60 1,481 .60 
Salisbury Legacy 104,350 .29 4,831.45 4,831.45 
Tenny 5,000 .00 231.50 231.50 
Benjamin F. Thomas 
Local History 1,000.00 3.14 46.30 49.44 
Special Gifts 430.10 *19.02 19.02 
Frances W. Haven 2,000.00 34.95 92.60 127 .55 
Purchasing 2,286.70 *126 .34 126.34 
Charles Francis Washburn 5,000.00 231.50 231.50 
Centennial 29,520.33 1,366.77 1,366.77 
Eliza D. Dodge 3,000 .00 138.90 138.90 
Hunnewell 5,000 .00 231.50 231.50 
James Lyman Whitney 169.28 7.82 7.82 
$104.23 $14,733.69 $14,837.92 


* Balance of Income added to Principal. 
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Bonps. Per CENT. Par. Book. 
Am. Telephone & Telegraph Co........4 $11,000 $11,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R. R..... 4 2,000 += 1,540 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R. R.. . .4 1,000 885 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R............... 3% 5,000 4,637 J 
Boston & Maine R. R...............- 3% 5,000 4,593 
Boston Elevated Railway Co.......... 4 2,000 2,000 
Boston Elevated Railway Co.......... 4% 8,000 7,960 
Baltimore, Md., City of.............. 4 15,000 15,000 
3% 15,000 14,325 
Brockton, Mass., City of............. 4 2,000 2,000 
4 8,000 8,000 
Duluth, Minn., City of............... 4 2,000 1,940 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R....4 5,000 5,000 ) 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R........5 9,000 9,000 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern R. R.....4 12,000 10,920 
6 5,000 5,000 
Ellicott Sq. Co., Buffalo, N. Y......... 5 5,000 5,000 
Jersey City, N. J., City of............ 4 5,000 4,931 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R. R.4 5,000 4,621 
Lowell, Lawrence & Haverhill Ry...... 5 7,000 6,570 
Marlboro & Westboro Ry. Co......... 5 1,000 1,000 
Memphis, Tenn., City of............. 4 5,000 4,887 
Michigan State Telephone Co......... .5 3,006 2,996 
Middletown, Conn., City of........... 3% 5,000 4,700 
gk 4% 20,000 20,000 
N.-Y.,N. H.& H.R. R....... 50 50 
3,000 2,970 
4% 15,000 15,000 
Penobscot Shore Line R. R. Co....... .4 5,000 4,943 
Pére Marquette R. R................. 4 5,000 5,000 
Quincy, Maas., City of............... 4 2,000 2,000 
San Francisco, Cal., City of. ... 4% 5,000 4,914 
Seattle Electric Co................... 5 5,000 ~=5,000 
Southern Indiana R. R.......... 2,000 2,000 
Terre Haute Traction Light&Power Co.5 2,000 2,000 
eee 4 500 450 
Waterbury, Conn., City of............4 10,000 9,600 
Western Electric Co..................5 5,000 
4 1,000 
Wilkesbarre & Eastern R. R.... seat 2,000 2,000 
Woonsocket, R. I., City of............4 12,000 11,179 
Hh Worcester & Marlboro St. Ry. Co......5 3,000 3,000 
| AY Worcester & Webster St. Ry. Co....... 5 2,000 2,000 
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Stocks. Par Book 

Shares Value. Value. 
$2,400 $2,400 
11 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R. R........ 1,100 687 
3 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. (Pref.)....... 300 210 
6 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. (Com.)....... 600 420 
6 Fitchburg Bank & Trust Co.............. 600 600 
50 Fitchburg Railroad Co.................. 5,000 5,000 
35 Mass. Gas Light Companies (Pref.)....... 3,500 2,900 
30 NorthernR. R. (N. H.).............. 7 3,000 3,000 
3 Old Boston National Bank............. 300 300 
11 Old South Building Trust (Pref.)....... 1,100 981 
30 Union Pacific R. R. (Com.)........ ee 3,000 3,000 
16 Webster & Atlas National Bank......... 1,600 1,800 
25 West End St. Ry. Co. (Pref.)..... Ault 1,250 1,250 
14 Worcester Gas Light Co.................. 1,400 2,000 
25 Worcester National Bank...... es 2,500 2,500 
6 Worcester Trust Co........ oe 600 600 
8 Southern Pacific Co.... : 800 736 

$36,834 
Loans. 
J. Burwick, Worcester, Mass.............. $2,100 
L. L. Mellen, Worcester, Mass.. 1,500 
B. F. Sawyer, Worcester, Mass................ oe 3,500 
J. P. Sexton, Trustee, Worcester, Mass............. 8,000 
—— $15,100 


Reau Estate. 
Library Building with land.............. ae $189,905.71 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian 
Society, beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the 
Treasurer, for the year ending September 30, 1914, have been 
examined by W. Thane Boyden, Accountant, and his certifi- 
cate that they are correct and properly vouched is herewith 
submitted. 

The Auditors further report that they have personally ex- 
amined the securities held by the Treasurer and find the same 
to be as stated by him and the balance of cash on hand duly 
accounted for. 

(Sigried) BENJAMIN THOMAS HILL, 
Auditor. 


October 1, 1914. 
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WorceEsTER, Mass., Oct. 1, 1914. 

I hereby certify that I have examined the books and ac- 
counts of the Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society, 
made up for the year ending September 30, 1914, and find same 
to be correct and properly vouched. 

(Signed) W. THANE BOYDEN, 


Accountant. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


During the past year, although the Library has 
slightly curtailed its purchases owing to diminution 
of income, the accessions have been notably large, 
totalling 3,094 bound volumes, 2,076 pamphlets, 451 
maps, broadsides and manuscripts, and 17,793 un- 
bound issues of early newspapers. 

It will be noticed that the greatest increase has been 
in newspapers, and this has been the most notable 
feature of the Library’s collecting during the year. 
The accessions along this line have been exceedingly 
large, larger apparently than in any previous decade. 
Such additions are not to be measured by volumes or 
by packages or by issues, but by tons. Over twelve 
tons of newspapers have come into the sorting-room 
in our basement, to be eventually distributed to their 
appropriate places in the newspaper stack. They 
represent every State in the Union, but still adhering 
to the standard of ton measurement, it may be said 
that there are three tons of New Hampshire papers, 
seven tons of Rhode Island papers, half a ton of New 
York papers, half a ton of Pennsylvania papers and 
a ton of the papers of other States. The Rhode Island 
papers have not been entirely arranged and dis- 
tributed, so that they are not included in the numerical 
count of the year’s accessions, but will go into the 
report of next year. 

About one thousand issues in this great quantity 
date before 1800, but the great proportion date be- 
tween 1800 and 1850, in which period our collection has 
been most weak. Therefore these accessions go a 
long way toward filling in the gaps in our files and 
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toward giving us new materials for elucidating the 
history of the first half of the nineteenth century. 

It is needless to remark that the placing of so great 
a mass of material upon the shelves is no easy task, 
involving a preliminary sorting, strict chronological 
arrangement of every issue, comparison with our own 
files, and final collation. It has been done, practically 
alone and unaided, by Mr. Curtis H. Morrow, whose 
knowledge of the general subject, as well as of our own 
collection, has enabled him nearly to finish the task 
before the present meeting. 

It would require far more space than could profit- 
ably be given to enumerate the various files and issues 
which have been recorded during the year, for they 
cover every State in which newspapers were printed 
previous to the Civil War. Among the more import- 
ant files are the Chronotype of Boston, 1846-1848; 
the Newburyport Herald, 1840-1845; the Pawtucket, 
R. I., Chronicle, 1827-1832; the Pawtucket Gazette, 
1839-1841, 1850-1909; the Buffalo Express, 1848-1866, 
and the Commercial Advertiser, 1863-1871; the Albany 
Guardian, 1807-1808; the New York Evangelist, 1831- 
1860; the New York Statesman, 1824-1827; the Rich- 
mond Times, 1865-1866; and the Cincinnati Empori- 
um, 1824-1826. Of New Hampshire papers, there 
were more or less complete files of all the better 
known journals throughout the larger part of the 
19th century, comprising over 5000 issues. There 
also should be mentioned a collection of 800 amateur 
newspapers, dating from 1873 to 1880, presented by 
Mr. Henry E. Juergens of Pittsburgh. This gift, 
added to our own collection, and to a lot of nearly 
1000 purchased at auction a year ago, gives us a fair 
representation in this interesting feature of American 
journalism. 

The most important single file of newspapers added 
during the past year was that of the Reading Adler. 
Founded in 1796 at Reading, Penn., this paper was 
long honored as the oldest German paper in America, 
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and at the time of its dissolution in 1913, was one of 
the few papers in the country which had been estab- 
lished in the 18th century. The present file, which 
is the office file, was procured by the Society after 
considerable correspondence with its late publisher, 
John Weiler, and strengthens considerably our collec- 
tion of German-Americana. An excellent account 
of the history of the paper is given by Seidensticker 
in his German Printing in America. The file is com- 
plete from the initial number of November 29, 1796, to 
the final issue of March 22, 1913, with the exception 
of January 1 to October 22, 1799, August 17 to De- 
cember 28, 1802, and September 19 to December 
26, 1826. Files of newspapers of more than a century 
in length are seldom purchasable, and the Society is 
fortunate in having acquired two such files within 
the past two years—the Alexandria Gazette covering 
a period of 110 years, and the Reading Adler a period 
of 117 years. 

In the various other departments in which the 
Library specializes, there has been the usual increase. 
Somewhat more than the average number of geneal- 
ogies have been purchased and about sixty Western 
county histories have been acquired. Our collection 
in the local history of the Middle Atlantic and West- 
ern states is probably more complete than any in New 
England, and we frequently have call for Western 
histories from other libraries. 

The collection of American imprints before 1820 
has received 1081 new titles, the number that we are 
able to acquire each year gradually growing smaller 
as it becomes increasingly difficult to find titles not 
in the Library. A number of the early imprints of 
Mexico and Guatemala have been obtained, although 
the greater portion of the Davis Spanish-Americana 
Fund has been used in the purchase of the newspapers 
of those two countries. Some gaps in the Civil War 
collection have been filled from the income of the John 
and Eliza Davis Fund, and the Dewey, Haven, Chand- 
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ler and Thomas Funds all have been drawn upon to 
secure books in special lines. 

A manuscript gift of interest came from Mrs. 
Charles K. Bolton, who presented to the Society the 
interleaved diaries of James Parker of Shirley, Mass., 
for 1823, 1824, 1825, 1826, 1828 and 1829. Our own 
file of these Parker diaries ran, with but few breaks, 
from 1770 to 1820, so that as a result of Mrs. Bolton’s 
gift, we have had the entire series properly bound and 
placed in the manuscript room. 

Over 400 almanacs, mostly dating between 1800 
and 1850, have been acquired. About 200 of these 
were Pennsylvania almanacs, both in English and 
German, obtained at auction in Philadelphia, and 
there was also a long file of the almanacs of upper 
New York State between 1790 and 1830. The 
Society’s collection of the early Pennsylvania German 
almanacs has now risen from a few, though rare 
issues, chiefly obtained by Isaiah Thomas in 1814, to 
over 350 issues, printed at German presses in Phila- 
delphia, Lancaster, Reading, Somerset and other 
Pennsylvania towns. 

These early German almanacs, perhaps because of 
the disinclination or inability of the average student 
to decipher the unfamiliar German text, have not 
obtained from bibliographers the attention which the 
contemporaneous English issues have received. The 
almanacs of Bowen, Ames, Sherman and West in New 
England, and of Leeds, Bradford and Franklin in 
New York and Philadelphia, are sought by col- 
lectors and in some cases have been accorded the 
honor of special bibliographies. But the German 
issues, although a majority of the titles are chronicled 
in the comprehensive works of Seidensticker, Hilde- 
burn and Evans, have not enjoyed special mention, 
and when they appear at sales, bring comparatively 
low prices or are lumped and sold as so many “ Ger- 
man almanacs.”’ Yet, as almanacs go, they showed 
a high standard of scholarship, and as specimens of 
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printing, they were much more pretentious examples 
than any of their English fellows. In their size, 
which approached the square quarto, in the woodcut 
illustrations, which marked an advance over the rude 
drawings in the New England almanacs, and in the 
rubricated title-pages, which were among the earliest 
examples of color-printing in America, these German 
almanacs compared favorably with any of the pro- 
ductions of the colonial printing-press. 

The earliest series of the Pennsylvania German 
almanacs were the Jeutsche Pilgrim printed by Brad- 
ford from 1731 to 1733, but with no copies known at 
the present time in any library; the Hoch-Deutsch 
Americanische Calender printed by Saur at German- 
town from 1739 to 1778, and for many years after- 
wards by Billmeyer; and the Neu-eingerichteter A meri- 
canischer Geschicts-Calender printed by various print- 
ers in Philadelphia from 1747 to 1768. Of these series 
the most important was the Saur series, begun by 
Christopher Saur in 1739 and continued by him until 
the breaking up of his press in 1778. The early issues 
are exceedingly scarce, the first being known only by 
a single imperfect copy. The set in this Library runs 
from 1746 to 1778, lacking 1754 and 1773, although 
not all of the issues are perfect. 

The Society possesses, however, one item of much 
bibliographical value for a study of these almanacs. 
In its archives is a manuscript volume of 296 pages 
containing a long series of additions and corrections 
to Thomas’ History of Printing, written by William 
M’Culloch in 1814. Having been for many years a 
Philadelphia printer and decidedly antiquarian in 
his tastes, M’Culloch has here preserved a great 
amount of material regarding the early Pennsylvania 
press which otherwise would have passed into oblivion 
with the death of his contemporaries. Some day the 
manuscript should be printed as a companion volume 
to Thomas’ History. Its particular concern with the 
present subject lies in its references to the early 
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German almanacs. ‘‘The execution of all the alman- 
acs, pamphlets and books from the Germantown 
press,” says M’Culloch (p. 128) ‘‘is neat and judicious. 
The ink is remarkably good. Some of the almanacs 
were printed with red and black ink, which trouble- 
some method was imposed upon Sower from the rival- 
ship attempted by Behm, who understood the process, 
and who was employed by Godhart Armbriister, of 
Philadelphia, who published his almanac in that man- 
ner in order to excel the Germantown emission.” 
Later he says (p. 224) that the year 1756 ‘‘ was prob- 
ably the last year that Anthony [Armbriister] published 
his calendar in black and red. Sower and he both 
grew tired of it; and Sower’s calendar for 1757 is 
without the red.”’ 

Saur had previously printed his almanac for 1741 
in red and black, a copy of which is in the library of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, but did not 
resume this process until 1749, when the publication 
of a rubricated issue by Armbriister at Philadelphia, 
as noted by M’Culloch, caused him thus to change the 
appearance of his title-pages. He printed in this 
manner the almanacs for 1750 and 1751, and Cassel, 
in his account of the Saur almanacs! says that he so 
continued them until 1755. If so, he must also have 
printed the almanac in black only, since our issues 
from 1752 on have no rubrication. 

The subject of color-printing by colonial presses, 
as shown in the rubrication of title-pages, is one of 
some interest. The process of printing in red and 
black was not unfamiliar to the earliest of European 
printers, being but an outgrowth of the rubricated 
manuscripts which antedated the invention of print- 
ing. Rubrication in the text was common from the 
very beginning of printing. The Calendario of Regio- 
montanus, printed at Venice in 1476, was both the 
earliest example of an ornamental title-page and of 
color printing in the title. In the New World, the 


1Penn. Magazine of History, vol. 6, p. 58. 
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first Mexican printers used rubrication upon the title- 
pages, two notable examples being the Doctrina 
Christiana of 1550 and the Recognitio Summularum 
of 1554. 

The earliest instance of a rubricated title-page which 
I have noted among American imprints occurs in the 
Boston Almanack for 1692, by H. B., Boston, Printed 
by Benjamin Harris and John Allen. This has not 
only the title, but several pages, printed in red and 
black. This is followed by Keith’s Leiter to His Majes- 
ty’s Justice of the Peace, Philadelphia, 1718; Willard’s 
Compleat Body of Divinity, Boston, 1726; and Van 
Driessen’s De Aanbiddelyke Wegen Gods in zyne 
Souveraine Bestieringe, printed by Zenger at New 
York in 1726. The next three titles which I have 
noticed are Holdsworth’s Mouse-Trap, Annapolis, 
1728; Prince’s Chronological History of New England, 
Boston, 1736; and Trott’s Laws of the Province of 
South-Carolina, Charleston, 1736. In the decade 
beginning with 1740 there are several rubricated title- 
pages, including the Hoch-Deutsch Americanische 
Calender for 1741, Germantown, 1740; Richard Saun- 
ders’ Pocket Almanack for 1742, Philadelphia, 1741; 
the Saur Bible, Germantown, 1743; and Cicero’s 
Cato Major, Philadelphia, 1744. This last work, in 
addition to being printed in red and black, represented 
the high-water-mark of Colonial printing and was 
regarded by Benjamin Franklin as the finest produc- 
tion of his press. After 1744, there are many in- 
stances of rubricated titles, especially among the pub- 
lications of the German press in Pennsylvania. 

A volume lately acquired by the Society is of par- 
ticular interest in that it contains two very early 
American book-plates, or printed book-labels, dated 
1680 and 1688. The title of the volume is Vindiciae 
Pietatis: or, a Vindication of Godliness, by R. A. 
{Richard Alleine], London, 1664, a book of 384 pages. 

The earlier of the labels in this book is that of 
Edward Tompson and reads ‘‘Edvardus Tompsonus 
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me inter suos numerat. 1680.’’ The type-ornaments 
are those of Samuel Green of Cambridge and are 
identical with the ornaments on the title-pages of 
Danforth’s Almanac for 1679 and the Indian New 
Testament of 1680. The second book-label is that 
of Samuel Tompson and reads: ‘‘Samuel Tompson 
His Book, Anno, Domini, 1688.” The type-orna- 
ments and font of capital letters are apparently those 
of Richard Pierce of Boston. 

The genealogy of this old volume is well attested 
by several autographs. The first, on the title-page, 
is ‘‘Josha Scottow His Book 1665.” The next owner, 
as shown by the book-label of 1680, was Edward 
Tompson, born in 1665, then a student at Harvard 
College. Edward Tompson next passed the volume 
on to his brother, Samuel Tompson, who placed his 
autograph therein, dated 1681, and later his 1688 
book-label. Samuel Tompson was survived by six 
daughters, to the eldest of whom, Hannah, he evi- 
dently left the volume, for on the last page is the 
inscription ‘‘Hannah Belcher, Her Book left her by 
her father Edward.’’ This inscription has the auto- 
graph of ‘‘Samuel Tompson” immediately under- 
neath it and the name ‘‘ Rawson” inserted above it. 
The line of descent was as follows: Hannah Tomp- 
son (born 1678) married Nathaniel Rawson. They 
had a son Edward Rawson (born 1724) who had a 
daughter Hannah Rawson (born 1751) who married 
John Belcher in 1777. Hannah Belcher was therefore 
the great-granddaughter of Samuel Tompson. 

The Society has been enabled to display a notable 
and representative collection of American book- 
plates, through the generosity of one of its members, 
Rev. Herbert E. Lombard. This collection, which 
Mr. Lombard has for the present placed on deposit 
in the Library, numbers about 2500 examples, 
being especially strong in the plates of Spencely, 
French and Sidney L. Smith. Since he has been 
quite catholic in his tastes, Mr. Lombard has gathered 
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a large number of early American plates, many of 
which seem to come under the designation of that 
much abused word “unique,” in that they are not 
known in other collections. A selection from the 
early plates, primarily those dating before the Ameri- 
can Revolution, has been placed in one of the exhi- 
bition cases in the front gallery. The exhibit also 
includes a few plates from our own collection. 

The earliest plate shown is a book-label with the 
words ‘‘William Brattle his Book. 77” being the 
plate owned by William Brattle of Cambridge who 
was graduated from Harvard in 1680. So far as I 
can find, this ranks as the earliest recorded American 
book-plate. Charles Dexter Allen, in his American 
Book-Plates, says that the earliest dated example is 
that of Johannes Williams, 1679. This was the book- 
label of Rev. John Williams, graduated from Harvard 
in 1683, and exemplifies a custom which seems to 
have been peculiar to several theological students 
at Harvard College in the period immediately after 
King Philip’s War. The William Brattle plate, in 
the Lombard collection, is dated 1677 and he was 
graduated in 1680. The John Williams plate, which 
is owned by Richard Lichtenstein of Boston is dated 
1679 and Williams was graduated in 1683. The 
Edward Tompson plate, referred to above, is dated 
1680, and he was graduated in 1684. In each of these 
three plates the type-ornaments in the border are 
identical and are those of Samuel Green, the Cam- 
bridge printer. The next earliest plates that I can 
trace are those of Nathaniel Mather, dated 1683, 
owned by the Boston Public Library; that of Samuel 
Sewall, undated, but in a manuscript volume in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, dated in 1698; 
that of Rev. John Emerson, undated, but before 1700, 
owned by Frederick J. Libbie, of Boston; and that of 
Thomas Prince, dated 1704, in the Prince Collection 
in the Boston Public Library. These are all book- 
labels, with type-ornament borders. A plate which 
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could well come within this early list is pasted in 
Willard’s Peril of the Times Displayed, Boston, 1700, 
owned by this Society. This label is worded ‘‘ Han- 
nah Sutton, her Book,’’ with a space left blank for 
the date, which is inserted by hand, ‘‘1700.” 

Although book-labels, except for the earliest period, 
have not the interest which collectors attach to the 
engraved plates, a few more are shown in this exhibit. 
They include those of Samuel Mather, dated 1752; 
Nehemiah Strong, dated 1755; Isaiah Thomas, dated 
at Charleston, 8. C., July 8, 1769; and James Otis, 
Jr., undated, but about 1770. 

Of American book-plate engravers before the Revo- 
lution, the most famous were Nathaniel Hurd and 
Paul Revere. Several of Hurd’s signed plates are 
shown in this exhibit, including those of John Chand- 
ler, Jun., the Harvard ‘‘Detur” plate, the Harvard 
“Hancock” plate, Livingston, John Lowell, and 
Thomas Palmer. Two of these, the Livingston and 
the Thomas Palmer, are not given in Allen’s list of 
Hurd’s plates. There are two plates, unsigned, but 
evidently by Hurd: those of Edward Augustus Holy- 
oke and of Edward Walker. 

The Revere plates shown are those of Gardiner 
Chandler, David Greene and William Wetmore and 
the two plates of Isaiah Thomas, which though un- 
signed were undoubtedly engraved by Revere. The 
earlier Isaiah Thomas plate has been hitherto unmen- 
tioned by book-plate collectors. It follows Revere’s 
Gardiner Chandler plate, so far as concerns the 
mantling, the ribbon and the number space, with 
literal exactness. The name of “Isaiah Thomas” 
underneath is engraved in lower-case lettering, so 
crude as almost to cheapen the plate. Thomas must 
have disliked either the lettering or the thought of 
having his book-plate so closely resemble the Chand- 
ler arms, for he soon had another plate engraved, which 
is also in Revere’s characteristic style, although 
much better than the first attempt. 
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A few other early examples are shown, including 
the well known Joseph Dudley plate of 1754; a fine 
armorial plate of Edward Dawkins, signed ‘‘H. Daw- 
kins, sc. New York’; the plate of the Mechanic 
Library of New Haven, signed by Doolittle; and three 
unsigned plates: those of Peter Sherman of Wood- 
bury, Conn., of Rev. John Murray, more likely the 
Newburyport minister rather than the ‘‘Father of 
American Universalism’”’; and of the Phoenix Society, 
an elaborately engraved plate which has not been 
identified as yet with any locality. 

One of the most interesting plates shown in the 
exhibit is not really a book-plate, but rather the en- 
graved advertising label of an early Boston book- 
binder, Andrew Barclay. The upper part of the 
plate shows the interior of a bindery, with the figure 
of a man bending over a binding press apparently 
engaged in lettering a volume. The inscription reads: 
‘‘Books Bound and Sold Gilt or Plain by Andrew 
Barclay, next Door but one, North of the three Kings, 
in Cornhill Boston.”’ Since Barclay was at this 
location from 1765 to 1773, the plate must have been 
engraved within this period. It is pasted in a copy 
of Tillotson’s Sermons, London, 1681, owned by this 
Library. In the Harvard College Library, in a 
volume of the Massachusetts Laws of 1759, is another 
Andrew Barclay label, larger and differing consider- 
ably in the design. This latter plate is reproduced by 
Professor Kittredge in the “Old Farmer and his 
Almanack.”’ 

Through the generosity of Mr. Charles G. Wash- 
burn, the Society has been able to purchase one of the 
largest collections in the country of the tradesmen’s 
currency, or copper tokens, of the Civil War period. 
The collection numbers about 1900 varieties, com- 
prising 1550 advertising tokens, and 350 general to- 
kens, and was purchased from George L. Tilden. 

The issue of this form of currency makes an interest- 
ing study in the economic history of the Civil War. 
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Early in 1862 the depreciation of paper currency so 
decreased the circulation of silver and consequently 
increased the demand for copper cents, that small 
change became exceedingly scarce. Hotel-keepers, 
restaurateurs and tradesmen were compelled to resort 
to the device of coining cents of their own, which 
coinage of course soon met with government opposi- 
tion. In a letter of July 14, 1862, Secretary Chase 
informed Congress of the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining change and the practice on the part of trades- 
men of issuing copper tokens of their own coinage. 
To remedy the evil he proposed that Congress should 
declare such private issues illegal, prevent the hoard- 
ing of silver by diminishing the bullion value of the 
smaller coins, and allow the use of stamps in small 
payments. On July 17, 1862, a law was enacted 
authorizing the use and redemption of postage stamps 
for small payments, and prohibiting all kinds of private 
issues or tokens. 

Postage stamps immediately came into use as a 
substitute for small currency. To some small extent 
they were issued under a private patent encased in a 
small metal button with an isinglass front, of which 
type of currency the Society has 43 specimens out of 
about 140 known. But the demand was far greater 
than the supply and the fragile stamps were entirely 
unsuited to the purpose. The next substitute was 
the fractional paper currency which was issued in large 
quantities. This, with the increased coinage of copper 
cents, somewhat relieved the situation. 

Although the Act of July 17, 1862, explicitly forbade 
the issuing or circulation of tokens and provided a 
penalty for infraction of the law, yet it was a year or 
more before the prohibition seems to have been re- 
garded. In the early part of 1863, the tokens were 
issued throughout the country in large quantity, and 
many are dated even in 1864. The director of the 
mint, in his report for 1863, says ‘‘ Not less than three 
hundred varieties of these false and illegal tokens or 
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cents have been made and issued, and, until sup- 
pressed, were freely used as coin by the public. They 
were in direct violation of the laws of the United 
States; and the prosecution of certain parties issuing 
them has deterred others, and will soon drive them 
altogether from circulation.” 

These tokens, as shown in the collection acquired 
by the Society, may be divided into two broad classes: 
the advertising war tokens which bore the name of the 
issuing firm, often with a promise of redemption; and 
the general or straight war tokens, which bore no 
evidence of origin or redemption, but which were 
apparently in as general circulation. The tokens 
were almost entirely of copper and of practically the 
same size and weight as the U. S. copper cent, but 
occasionally they were of brass or nickel or pewter 
or alloy, and in a few rare instances of silver. The 
advertising tokens generally bore the name and ad- 
dress of the firm on one side of the coin, and various 
kinds of inscriptions and devices on the reverse. The 
general tokens usually bore an emblem such as an 
Indian head, a flag, a shield, a figure of liberty, or a 
head of an American statesman on the obverse, and 
some descriptive wording or patriotic inscription on 
the reverse. 

It is impossible to estimate how many of these 
coins were put in circulation. One firm is known to 
have coined an issue of about 1000, and most issues 
were doubtless much larger. The number of varieties 
has also never been carefully listed. The Scott Coin 
Catalogue lists nearly 5000 issues, but this includes 
sutler’s checks and certain forms of advertising tokens 
not intended for circulation. The largest known col- 
lection of the Civil War tokens contains somewhat 
over 2100 varieties, and the present collection owned 
by the Society contains about 1900. The collection 
of Henry W. Holland, sold in 1878, contained 1000 
varieties and was then known as the largest collection 
which had been offered for sale at auction. In May, 
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1884, the collection of coins and tokens gathered by 
J. N. T. Levick was sold at auction in New York. 
This contained between four and five thousand Civil 
War tokens, but a large number of the varieties were 
made especially for Mr. Levick, in some cases by the 
die sinkers themselves during the war period. Hence 
although probably the largest collection of Civil War 
tokens ever formed, it included many specimens not 
intended for circulation, but made solely for the coin 
collector’s cabinet. 

An adequate list of these tokens, arranged by States 
and including sufficient description to identify each 
variety, would be of much value to collectors. 

This Society has been presented by Mrs. Francis 
Henry Lee of Salem with a bound volume of the 
Massachusetts Spy dating from June 7, 1800, to Feb- 
ruary 24, 1802. On the blank leaf next to the cover 
is a printed book-label with the inscription, ‘‘ Pre- 
sented to the Faustus Association by Isaiah Thomas, 
Esq.” 

About two years ago, a letter of inquiry came to 
the Society asking for information about the Faustus 
Association. A search through the usual books of 
reference revealed the fact that there was little in 
print regarding this Association. Dr. C. L. Nichols 
became interested in the query and after considerable 
research was able to trace all the salient points of the 
Society’s history. As a result of the accession of the 
gift from Mrs. Lee, he gathered his notes on the sub- 
ject and they were printed in the Bulletin last May. 
In order to give them a more lasting preservation, 
they are reprinted in this Report. 


“In Buckingham’s Reminiscences we find the statement that 
Benjamin Russell was President of the Faustus Association, 
which is known to have been in existence in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. In our own manuscript collection is 
a printed letter signed by Benjamin Russell as President, 
with date of June 13, 1806, and a written Constitution for an 
association of Printers and Booksellers. This letter is an 
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invitation to Thomas & Thomas of Walpole, N. H., from vhe 
‘Society of Printers in Boston and Vicinity’ to examine the 
enclosed constitution, to suggest changes and improvements, 
and to join the organization. As Benjamin Russell was Pres- 
ident of both societies and as they were known to exist at 
about the same time it seemed an interesting question to learn 
the relationship—if any—which existed between them. 

“Mr. Henry Clay Whitcomb stated in ‘Notes and Queries’ 
of the Boston Transcript (April 5, 1913) that the record book 
of the Faustus Association was preserved in the library of 
the Franklin Typographical Society of Boston. A visit to 
that Society enabled me to examine the record book and 
settle the question. The title written on the first page states 
that it contains the ‘Constitution and Records of the Society 
of Printers of Boston and Vicinity,’ and the constitution is 
signed by a dozen or more well known printers, Isaiah Thomas 
being among the number. The records show that the Society 
was instituted August 2, 1805, and that Benjamin Russell 
was its President during its entire existence. At the meeting 
of April, 1806, it was voted that one hundred copies be made 
of the Constitution then drawn, that the President be author- 
ized to prepare a circular letter, that one hundred of these be 
printed and that they be sent with the copies of the Constitu- 
tion to printers in other towns for approval. This statement 
refers without question to the circular and the Constitution 
now preserved among the Thomas letters in our collection. 
At the semi-annual meeting of this Association held April 
5, 1808, the following report was accepted: ‘Your committee 
beg leave to suggest the propriety of altering the name and 
title of the Society and that hereafter it be known as 
The Faustus Association. Your committee have thought 
this alteration of some importance inasmuch as the old title 
appears to them irrelative to the general object of the insti- 
tution and to the employment of many of its members and not 
to embrace the higher branches of our profession: which are 
not mechanical or bounded by rules but which soar to im- 
provements as valuable to science and humanity as those 
which have immortalized the discovery of Faustus, whose 
name we propose to bear. Your committee are aware that 
this alteration has been objected to heretofore even by some 
of this committee but they now unanimously recommend the 
measure. John Russell, Chairman.’ 

“We thus find that the ‘Society of Printers in Boston and 
Vicinity’ was the original title of this organization and re- 
mained so for three years and that it was changed by vote of 
the Society to ‘The Faustus Association.’ The objects of 
the Society were the elevation of the printing art, the regula- 
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tion of trade and prices, the preservation of good fellowship 
in the profession, and the formation of a Conservative Fire 
Society—for the protection of the printing offices. This Fire 
Society was one of many in Boston at the time and continued 
in existence until the fire department of that city was reorgan- 
ized by Mayor Josiah Quincy in 1825. 

“This association existed from 1805 until 1815 and its an- 
nual dinners were important functions. At the dinner in 
1807 an ode was written and read by Robert Treat Paine, Jr., 
a literary production of much merit, which was later printed 
in the Portfolio. In 1808 an oration was delivered by John 
Russell on ‘The History and Importance of the Printing Art,’ 
in which Benjamin Franklin and Isaiah Thomas were eulo- 
gized in flattering terms. This address was also printed and 
a copy of it is in our Library. In 1809 Isaiah Thomas was 
requested to deliver an address but was unable to accept as 
his time was then fully occupied in writing the History of 
Printing. In 1810, he presented a copy of this work to the 
Society and in.the following year he received a letter of thanks 
and approval. From this time the activities of the Society 
ceased and in 1815 its records were closed. 

“Tn the library of the Faustus Association were about fifty 
volumes of newspapers, many of which were given, when it 
ceased to exist, to the Mechanic Apprentices’ Association. 
It is probably from this source that our volume came—as well 
as another now in the possession of Mr. R. Henry W. Dwight 
of Boston. 

“Tn 1859 the book of Records was found by Henry W. 
Dutton in an unused garret and presented by him to Joseph 
T. Buckingham, at that time the only living member of the 
Faustus Association, and by him was given to the Franklin 
Typographical Society. This gift inspired a series of articles, 
written in September, 1859, for the Boston Evening Transcript, 
by Mr. Buckingham, which gave an account of the Association 
and its members and which contained also much of value 
relating to the printing art in general.” 


Two works have been published during the year 
which have printed manuscript material owned by 
this Society. One is Professor Burr’s Narratives of 
the Witchcraft Cases, 1648-1706, forming one of the 
volumes in the Original Narratives of Early American 
History. This includes a long manuscript account 
of Mercy Short, written by Cotton Mather and 
entitled ‘“‘A Brand pluck’d out of the Burning,” 
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which has long reposed among our Mather papers 
and is now printed for the first time. As a critic in 
the American Historical Review has pointed out, it 
is the most important narrative in the volume, not 
only because of its value as a historical document, 
but also because it provides for the student of witch- 
craft entirely new material. Although this manu- 
script might eventually have been published by the 
Society, it seemed advisable, in the interests of his- 
torical research, to have it printed in a work which, 
being especially devoted to the subject of witchcraft 
controversy, will always be one of the main sources 
of information on the subject. 

The fourth and final volume of the Diary of William 
Bentley has been published by the Essex Institute under 
the able editorship of George Francis Dow. This 
was a manuscript which, because of its great length 
and appeal chiefly to local Salem interest, would 
presumably never have been published by this So- 
ciety. It is a matter of congratulation, therefore, 
that this lengthy journal, which covers a period of 
thirty-six years, 1784-1819, has at last been printed 
by an institution whose publications are upon such a 
high plane. Rev. William Bentley was a remarkable 
scholar, with a knowledge of history, languages, science 
and literature that was approached by but few men 
of his time. His journal therefore records not only 
the most minute details of local happenings, but 
forms a commentary upon the political and economic 
history of his day that will render it of decided value 
to all students of the period. Nowhere is this fact so 
well brought out as in the subject index to the entire 
diary in the fourth volume, where, under such head- 
ings as amusements, buildings, clothing, crimes, 
furniture, machines, manufactures, music, trades and 
vessels, so many entries are recorded that one won- 
ders at the breadth of vision of this preacher-diarist, 
at the same time praising the editor for providing so 
complete an index. 
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The Society has subscribed to two projects involv- 
ing the photographic reproduction of colonial news- 
papers. For many years it has been desirous of 
filling in the gaps in its files with fac-simile copies 
where the originals were unobtainable. The high 
cost of the usual photographic processes forbade any 
such idea, at least upon a large scale. The recent 
development of the photostat machine, whereby an 
exact reproduction of a colonial newspaper can be 
obtained at a fraction of the former cost, has now 
made it possible to take up the subject in an extensive 
way. 

The John Carter Brown Library, through its l- 
brarian, Mr. George Parker Winship, has within the 
past year undertaken the project of making photostat 
copies of all the known issues of the Newport Mercury 
from its establishment in 1758 to the end of the year 
1776. During this period nearly one thousand num- 
bers were published, of which three hundred cannot 
be located in any library, leaving seven hundred to 
be photographed. The Society has subscribed for 
the entire photostat set, since it has in its own files 
only a few original issues. Except for the North 
Carolina Gazette, no important colonial newspaper is 
represented today by so imperfect a file as the New- 
port Mercury. Because of the occupation of Newport 
by the British and the consequent removal of most 
of the influential families to the more congenial mother 
country, the files of this paper in private ownership 
were largely scattered or destroyed. What files 
remain are very imperfect and located in many depos- 
itories. Hence Mr. Winship is performing a most 
commendable task in reproducing all of the known 
issues dating before the Revolution. He has finished 
the years from 1772 to 1776, and will proceed soon 
with the remainder of the series. If the experiment 
proves a success, he will continue the reproductions 
of the Mercury to the year 1800 and probably take 
up other colonial newspapers. 
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The second project in which the Society is inter- 
ested is that begun by Mr. Worthington C. Ford, 
at the Massachusetts Historical Society, who has 
started upon the scheme of obtaining reproductions 
by the photostat process of all Boston newspapers 
previous to 1774, with the purpose of completing the 
files in the Massachusetts Historical Society and also 
in other libraries engaged to assist in the undertaking. 
Libraries which furnish original issues for reproduc- 
tion will receive in return, on a sheet for sheet ex- 
change, photographic copies of their own files. Cer- 
tain other libraries, which possess few if any copies 
of original issues, will also be enabled to procure at 
cost price complete files for historical use. The re- 
productions are the exact size of the originals and are 
preferably made from the best originals available. 
Mr. Ford has so far finished the reproduction of the 
first five years of the Boston News-Letter and will 
continue with the other papers in due turn. Since 
this Society is exceedingly desirous to obtaifi facsimile 
issues to complete its own files, it is needless to say 
that it looks upon the plan with great favor. Not 
only for this reason, but also because the project 
attempts in so broad a way to assist all historical 
scholars in the search for original sources, it stands 
ready to help wherever possible and whenever asked. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE 8. BRIGHAM, 


Librarian. 
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Quezon, Manuel L. 


Ramsay, Mrs. Jeannette A. W. 


Rantoul, Robert S. 
Read, Benjamin M. 


Reynolds, Mrs. Henry A. 


Rider, Sidney 8S. 

Rivet, Paul 

Sanborn, John P. 
Seymour, George D. 
Shaw, Joseph A. 
Sheldon, George 
Siebert, Wilbur H. 
Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr. 
Smith, Edwin H. 


Smith, William A., Estate 


Spooner, Mrs. Jennie C. 
Sprague, Francis Wm. 
Stenstrand, August J. 
Swayne, Noah H. 
Tanner, George C. 
Thayer, Corwin M. 
Thompson, Slason 
Tulloch, Donald 
Turner, John H. 
Untermyer, Samuel 
Upham, Mrs. Mary E. 
Waite, Emma F. 
Ward, Ebin J. 
Welcker, Adair 
Wellington, Raynor G. 
Wells, Julia Chester 
Wheeler, Giles 
Wheeler, Henry M. 
Whitcomb, Mary G. 
White, Caroline E. 


Whittemore, Mrs. Almira T. 


Whittier, Charles C. 
Williams, John H. 
Wilson, Edgar V. 
Wire, George E. 


Woodbury, Charles J. H. 


Woods, Joseph E. 
Wright, George M. 


Wright, Henry B. 
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INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETIES. 


Abbot Academy. 

Académie Royale d’Archéologie de Belgique. 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
Academy of Science of St. Louis. 

Alabama Historical Society. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
American Association for International Conciliation. 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
American Catholic Historical Society. 
American Geographical Society. 

American Historical Association. 

American Oriental Society. 

American Philosophical Society. 

American Seaman’s Friend Society. 

American Society for Judicial Settlement of International Disputes. 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
American Type Founders Company. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Antiquarian and Numismatic Society of Montreal. 
Arizona, University of, Library. 

Associated Press. 

Australian Museum. 

Biblioteca Nacional de Mexico. 

Biblioteca Nacional, Santiago, Chile. 

Biblioteca Nazionale centrale di Firenze. 
Bibliotheque d’Art et d’Archeologie. 

Bolivia, Direccion General. 

Bolivia, Oficina Nacional de Estadistica. 
Boston Cemetery Department. 

Boston City Hospital. 

Boston Co-operative Information bureau. 
Boston Globe. 

Boston Health Department. 

Boston Insurance Company. 

Boston Port and Seamen’s Aid Socicty. 

Boston Public Library. 

Boston Transcript. 

Boston University. 

Bostonian Society. 

Bowdoin College. 

Brockton Public Library. 

Brookline Public Library. 

Brooklyn Public Library. 

Brown University. 

Buffalo Historical Society. 
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Buffalo Publie Library. 

Bunker Hill Monument Association. 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 
California State Library. 

California, University of. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
Canada, Department of Mines. 
Canada, Dominion Archivist. 
Canadian Institute. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Chicago Historical Society. 

Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 
Chicago, University of. 

Christian Science Monitor. 

Clark University. 

Colgate University. 

Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 
Colorado College 

Colorado, University of. 

Columbia Historical Society. 
Columbia University. 

Congregational Library. 

Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Connecticut, Diocese of. 

Connecticut Historical Society. 
Connecticut State Library. 

Cornell University. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati. 
Davenport Academy of Sciences. 
Diocese of Western Massachusetts. 
Doe Run Lead Company. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Essex Institute. 

Fairmount Park Art Association. 
Field Museum of Natural History. 
Fitchburg, City of. 

Fitchburg Public Library. 

Fitchburg Sentinel Printing Company. 
Forbes Library. F 
Georgia State Library. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Harvard College Library. 

Harvard University. 

Haverhill Publie Library. 

Helena Public Library. 

Hispanic Society of America. 
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Holy Cross College. 

Illinois State Historical Library. 

Illinois State Historical Society. 

Illinois, University of 

Industrial Commission of Ohio. 
International Typographical Union. 

Iowa, Historical Department of. 

Iowa, State Historical Society of. 

Ipswich Historical Society. 

Jacksonville Public Library. 

Jamaica, Institute of. 

Jersey City, Free Public Library. 

John Carter Brown Library. 

John Crerar Library 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Kansas State Historical Society. 

Lake Mohonk Conference. 

Law Association of Philadelphia. 

Library of Congress. 

Litchfield County University Club. 
L’Opinion Publique. 

Los Angeles Celebration Commission. 

Los Angeles Public Library. 

Louisiana State Museum. 

Louisville Free Public Library. 

Maine State Library. 

Maryland Historical Society. 
Massachusetts, Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of. 
Massachusetts, Commonwealth of. 
Massachusetts, Free and Accepted Masons. 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Massachusetts Library Club. 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 
Massachusetts, Secretary of State. 
Massachusetts Society of Mayflower Descendants. 
Massachusetts State Board of Health. 
Massachusetts State Library. 
Massachusetts State Normal School, Worcester. 
Massachusetts Woman’s Relief Corps. 
Messenger Printing and Publishing Company. 
Metropolitan Art Association. 

Milton Public Library. 

Ministére de I’Instruction Publique, France. 
Minnesota, University of. 

Mississippi Department of Archives. 
Missouri Historical Society. 
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Missouri, State Historical Society of. 

Missouri, University of. 

Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y Etnologia. 
Museo Nacional de Mexico. 

National Society of Colonial Dames of America. 
National Society of Sons of American Revolution. 
Naval History Society. 

Nebraska State Historical Society. 

Nevada, University of. 

New England Historic Genealogical Society. 

New England Society in the City of New York. 
New Hampshire Historical Society. 

New Haven Colony Historical Society. 

New Jersey Historical Society. 

New York Academy of Sciences. 

New York Genealogical and Geographical Society. 
New York Historical Society. 

New York Public Library. 

New York State Education Department. 

New York State Historical Asscciation. 

New York State Library. 

New York State Stenographers’ Association. 

New York Stock Exchange, Committee on Library. 
New York, University of the State of. 

Newberry Library. 

Newport Historical Society. 

Newport Mercury. 

North Carolina Historical Commission. 

North Carolina, University of. 

North Dakota, University of. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society. 

Nova Scotian Institute of Science. 

Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. 
Oakland Free Library. 

Oberlin College. 

Ohio Archeological and Historical Society. 

Ohio, Historical and Philosophical Society of. 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 

“Old Northwest’’ Genealogical Society. 

Oneida Historical Society. 

Pawtucket Publie Library. 

Peabody Institute of Baltimore. 

Peabody Museum of American Archeology. 
Pennsylvania, Historica] Society of. 

Pennsylvania Society. 

Pennsylvania Society of New York. 
Pennsylvania, University of. 
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Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind. 
Philadelphia, Library Company of. 

Philippine Bureau of Education. 

Portland Board of Trade. 

Porto Rico, Secretary of. 

Pratt Institute Free Library. 

Prison Ship Martyr’s Association. 

Providence Journal. 

Providence Public Library. 

Queen’s University. 

Quinabaug Historical Society. 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
Rhode Island Historical Society. 

Rosenberg Library. 

Royal Academy of Belles Lettres, History and Antiquities of Stockholm. 
Royal Colonial Institute. 

Royal Historical Society. 

Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

Royal Society of Canada. 

St. Louis Mercantile Library Association. 

St. Louis Publie Library. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Société d’Archeologie de Bruxelles. 

Société de Geographie de Paris. 

Société des Americanistes de Paris. 

Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France. 

Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the State of New York. 

South Carolina Historical Society. 

Stédtbibliothek zu Frankfurt am Main. 

Stédtischen Museums fiir Vélkerkunde zu Leipzig. 

State Charities Aid Association. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company. 

Swedish Colonial Society. 

Texas State Historical Association. 

Topsfield Historical Society. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company. 

United States Brewers’ Association. 

United States Government. 

Vermont Historical Society. 

Vermont State Library. 

Virginia Historical Society. 

Virginia State Library. 

Washington University. 

Washington University State Historical Society. 

Wesleyan University. 
Westerly Publie Library. 
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Western Reserve Historical Society. 

Weston Public Library. 

Williams College. 

Winchendon Courier. 

Wisconsin, State Historical Society of. 
Woman’s Relief Corps. 

Worcester Academy. 

Worcester Art Museum. 

Worcester Baptist Association. 

Worcester Board of Health. 

Worcester Board of Trade. 

Worcester, City of. 

Worcester, Committee on Clean Milk Stations. 
Worcester County Law Library. 

Worcester County Mechanics Association. 
Worcester County Musical Association. 
Worcester Free Public Library. 

Worcester Gazette. 

Worcester, School Department of. 
Worcester Telegram. 

Worcester Woman’s Club. 

Worcester, Young Men’s Christian Association 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. 
Yale University. 
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EARLY HARVARD BROADSIDES. 


BY WILLIAM COOLIDGE LANE. 

The list of early Harvard Broadsides presented 
herewith is the result of inquiries sent to such American 
and foreign libraries as seemed most likely to contain 
material of this kind. From all I received most oblig- 
ing answers. Doubtless other copies and other sheets, 
unknown up to the present time, are still lurking undis- 
covered in various public and private collections, and 
I shall be grateful to anyone who will point them out. 

The publications which were issued in broadside 
form, and which have been the object of this inquiry 
are (1) the ‘‘Theses’’ presented on Commencement 
Day, and dedicated to the assembled company by 
the candidates for the bachelor’s degree, whose names 
are printed in due order, (2) the ‘“‘Quaestiones Dis- 
cutiendae”’ with the names of the candidates for the 
master’s degree, (3) an English ‘‘Order of Exercises’”’ 
for Commencement, printed from 1791 to 1810, (4) 
the Triennial Catalogue of Graduates, printed in 
broadside form down to 1773, (5) the Annual Cata- 
logue of Officers and Students, 1803-1818, and (6) 
the Order of Performances at Exhibitions, 1810-1817. 


LIST OF HARVARD BROADSIDES 


Wiru INDICATION OF THE LIBRARIES IN WHICH COPIES 
ARE TO BE FouND 


Names of the Libraries, with abbreviations used: 


A American Antiquarian Society, Worcester. 
Am Amherst College Library. 

B Boston Public Library. 

BA Boston Athenaeum. 


BHC Harvard Club of Boston. 

Bod Bodleian Library, Oxford, England. 

Bow Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, Maine. 
Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, Conn. 
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Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H. 
Essex Institute, Salem. 

Harvard College Library. 

Hunterian Museum, Univ. of Glasgow. 

John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I 
Library of Congress, Washington. 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 
New York Historical Society. 

Harvard Club of New York. 

New York Public Library. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Yale University Library. 
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COMMENCEMENT THESES AND QUAESTIONES. 


DATE. 
1642 
1643 
1644 
1545 
1646 
1647 
1648 
1649 
1650 
1651 
1652 


THESES 


Hun M 
(no graduates) 


Hun 
Hun M (frag.) 
(no graduates) 


1653 Aug. 9 Hun 
1653 Aug. 10 Hun 


1654 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1658 
1659 
1660 
1661 
1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1673 


. (only one A. ) 


M 


(no graduates) 


QUAESTIONES. 


(no candidates) 


(no candidates) 


Hun 


H 

H 

(no candidates) 
Hun 

H 

H 


1. in Class of ’59) 


(no candidates.) 


1914.] 
| 
H 
Hun | 

> NYE 
NYHC 
NYP 
Pen 

| 

| 
| 
_ | 
| 
| 
| 
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DATE. 


1674 
1675 
1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
1687 
1688 
1689 
1690 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 
1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 
1713 
1714 
1715 
1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 


American Antiquarian Society. 


Hun M 


THESES. 


(no graduates) 


H 


NYP 


M . 
M . 


(Stiles) 


(no graduates) 


{Oct., 
QUAESTIONES. 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
Hi 


(no candidates) 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
(no candidates.) 
H 
H 
H 


| t 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
i H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
| 
HM 
| | 


1914.] 


DATE. 
1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 . 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 
1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1757 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 


Early Harvard Broadsides. 


THESES. 
AM 


H 
M 
A 
A 
A 
A 


H (fragm.) A 


HA... 
H A BHC M 


HAEM 
H A B BHC NYHC 
H A BHC 
HA 

H A BHC 
H A BHC 


(No public Commencement.) 
HAM 

HAY 

HA 

(No public Commencement) 
HAE. 

H A BHC M 

HA 

H A BHC M 

H AM NYH 

(No public Commencement) 
HAE 
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QUAESTIONES. 
HM 


HA 
HALCM 
HA 
HAM 
HA 

A 

A 

HA 

HA 


HA 
HAM 
HA 
HA 


HA 

H A BHC E 
HA 

HAE 

H (torn) A B Y 
A 


HAEBM 


T 
| 
| 
HA | 
HA | 
H 
HA | 
A | 
HA | 
HA 
H 
HA | 
HA 
H | 
| | HA | 
HA 
HAM 
HA AE | 
| 
HA. . HA 
HA A 
HAY | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DATE. 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


THESES. 
H A Am BHC E NYHC 
HAEM 
HA BHCEM 
H A BHC Bod M Y 
HAEM 
HABBHCMY 
HAM 
HABM 
(No public Commencement) 
(No public Commencement) 
H E (No public Commencement) 
H E (No public Commencement) 
H A (No public Commencement) 


H AMY (Exercises held on an earlier date) 


H A M Y (No public Commencement) 
BABY... 

HABBHCLCM 

H B BHC Y 

HABLCM 

HBBHCMY . 
HBBABHCELCMY. . . 

H A BBA BHC Con E JCBLC MY 
HABBHCMY 
HABDEMY 

HABBHCEM . . 
HAAmBBHCELCM . 
HABBHCDEMY 

HAB BA BHCEM 

H A B BA BHC E M NYH 
HAEM 

HABBHCEM 

H A B BHC Con E M Y 
HABBHCEM 

H A BHC Con E M Y 

HABBAM 

H A Am BA BHCEM Y 
HABEMY 

H A Am BA BHCEM Y 

H A Am B BA BHC Con E M Y 

H A Am B BHCEMY 
HAAmBBHCEMY 
HABBHCELCMY 
HAAmBBHCEMY 

HABBA BHC ELCM NYH Y 
HABBHCEMNYHY 


American Antiquarian Society. 
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QUAESTIONES. 

H (trimmed) M 

HE 

HEMY 

HEM 

HY + 

HE 

HEM 

HA 
| 

H A NYH 

HAB 

HABM 

H A BHC 

H A BHC M Y 

HA 

HAM 

HA 

H A BHC " 
\ 
e 


| 
| 268 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES (IN ENGLISH) 


DATE. 
1791 HBMY 
1792 HA 
+ 1793 HAE 
1794 HAM NYH 
1795 HA 
1796 HAB 
1797 H A BBA NYH 
1798 HAB 
1799 HABNYH 
1800 HBBA 
1801 HABBAE 
ad 1802 HAM 
1803 HAConEM 
1804 HA 
1805 HABA 
1806 HABBAE 
1807 HA BAE 
1808 HAEY 
1809 HABMY 
1810 HABBA BHCEM NYHY 
TRIENNIAL CATALOGUES. 
1674 State Paper Office, London. (Reprinted by Sibley.) 
” 1682 H_ Reprinted by Shurtleff and by Sibley. 
1685 No copy known. Referred to by Witte. 
1697 No copy known. Brought down to 1698 in Mather’s Mag- 
nalia. Reprinted by Shurtleff (20 cop.). 
+ 1700 H_ Reprinted by Sibley. 
1703 
1706 
1709 
1712 
1715 BA (but not now to be found) 
1718 
1721 H (from the New England Company in London.) 
1724 
1727 H 
1730 H (mutilated) 
1733 H (mutilated) Bodleian 
1736 H 
1739 
1742 


1745 H 


| 
| 
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; 1748 H 
1751 HBM r 
1754 Con 
1758 H! Con D (frag.) 
1761 H NYHC 
1764 H + 
1767 H NYHC 


1770 HBM 


«J 


H' A D (% only) 
ANNUAL CATALOGUES. 
1803 HM 
1804 M 
1805 HAM 7 
1806 HAMY 
1807 AAmMY 
1808 HABBAMY 
1809 HAAmBADM 
1810 HA Am BAM NYHY 
1811 H A Am BA Con M Pen Y 
1812 H A Am BA M NYHC Y 
1813 H A Am B BAM Y 
| 1814 HAAmBBAMY 
1815 HAAmBBAMY 
1816 HAAmBBADMY 
1817 HAAmBAM NYHCY re 
P 1818 HAAmBBADMY 


ORDER OF PERFORMANCES AT EXHIBITIONS. 


1810 Aug. HA | 1814 Apr. HA 
“ Oct. HABA “ Aug. HAY 
1811 Apr. HABA | “ Nov. HAM 
“ Aug. HA | 1815 Apr. HA BAM 
“ Oct. HA | ABA 
1812 Apr. HABA 
sé Aug. H A BA Y ss Oct. H A BA M 
| “ Oct. HABA | 1816 Apr. HA BAM 
/ 1813 Apr. HA “ Aug. HAM 
“ Aug. HA Oct. HA 
“ Oct. HA | 1817 Apr. HA 


t The Harvard Library unfortunately does not possess copies of the Triennials of 7” 
1758 and 1773 in their original form. That of 1758 is mounted with the Triennia! 
Portfolio described beyond, and that of 1773 is cut up and mounted in the form of a 


small pocket volume. 
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Of these several publications the Triennial Cata- 
logues are perhaps the most valuable, since it is upon 
them that chief dependence has to be placed for the 
record of the graduates of the College, their degrees 
and offices, but it will be generally admitted that the 
sheets of Theses present more points of interest. 
Their flowery dedicatory phrases to the Governor, 
to the leaders of Church and State, to the officers of 
the College, to the “‘viris literatura ac pietate conspic- 
uis”’ and to the ‘‘universis humanitatis cultoribus,”’ 
reflect the changing conditions of colony, province 
and state. The ‘‘theses’’ themselves, classified into 
Technologicae, Logicae, Grammaticae, Rhetoricae, 
Mathematicae and Physicae, usually a hundred or 
more in number on each sheet, if one were to study 
them with some care, would give an insight into the 
content and character of undergraduate studies. 
From 1751 on, the classification includes Theses 
Metaphysicae, Ethicae, and Theologicae. In 1778 
(note the date!) Theses Politicae are first included, 
and later we find Geographicae, Historicae, Politicae, 
Astronomicae, and perhaps others.” 

The typography of the sheets is interesting, since it 
shows us how the same form of composition was treat- 
ed by successive printers from Stephen Daye in 1643 
down to Isaiah Thomas, Samuel Hall and the Fleets, 
to say nothing of later printers down to the present 
time. In the years for which the Theses are extant, 
these sheets are the original authority for the lists of 
graduates, and it is only because so many of them 
have failed to come down to us, that the early Trien- 
nials have to serve as an original authority in this 
respect. 

It is remarkable how few of these early broadsides 
have survived. Of the first seventy-five years of 
the College, 1642-1716, only twelve years are repre- 


*? The theses or quaestiones presented by the masters have been examined by Rev. 
Edward J. Young in an interesting paper contributed to the Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society in 1881 (XVIII, 119-151) and separately printed. 
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sented by extant Theses, yet it is probable that, with 
exception of five years when there were no graduates, 
the Theses were printed regularly. Paper, of course, 
was dear and the College was poor, so that we may be 
sure that no large number of copies was printed, 
probably not enough for general distribution among 
the audience. Moreover, the large size of the sheet 
did not favor its preservation in libraries either public 
or private, and one side being blank, the temptation 
was strong to use it for other records or for wrapping. 
These two circumstances, the small number of copies 
and the large size of the sheet must account for the 
present rarity of these broadsides. The Masters’ 
“‘Quaestiones”’ being on smaller sheets, and perhaps 
more highly prized, have fared much better, so that 
there remains a reasonably complete series from very 
near the beginning. It is likely that the fire of 1764 
was the cause of the destruction of many of the earlier 
Theses for it is to be noted that of the 21 sheets extant 
between 1642 and 1726 (85 years) the College Library 
has only four, while of the 58 extant Quaestiones 
falling within the same period, the College has 56. 
From this date down the file of both sheets in the 
College Library is fairly continuous. It is reasonable 
to conclude therefore that while the College file of 
Quaestiones escaped destruction in some way in 1764, 
the file of Theses perished. There is every reason to 
hope that many of the gaps in both series will yet be 
filled, and that many Theses hitherto unknown will 
eventually be found in unexpected places. In fact, 
the most important discovery of these papers in recent 
years was in the Hunterian Museum of the University 
of Glasgow, where eight sheets—six of Theses (be- 
tween 1643 and 1678), and two of Quaestiones (1653 
and 1658) have been preserved. Of these, five were 
previously unknown, and of the other three one was 
known only by a fragment. Of all these sheets the 
Harvard Library has photographs through the kind- 
ness of Dr. Sir William Osler of Oxford University. 
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Starting at the very beginning, we know that the 
Theses of 1642, the first Harvard Commencement, 
were printed, for they are reprinted in ‘‘New Eng- 
land’s First Fruits,’’ where it is explicitly stated that 
they were “printed in Cambridge in New-England.” 
The Theses of 1643 are known from the Hunterian copy 
and from a copy in the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. The full text was printed in the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings, IX. 413, and a facsimile is given in Dr. S. A. 
Green’s ‘“‘Ten facsimile reproductions relating to New 
England,” 1902. 

In 1644 there were no graduates. The sheet for 
1645 is not known, but 1646 and 1647 are both found 
in the Hunterian Museum, and the dedications of both 
are printed below.’ 

[1646] 

SPECTATISSIMIS INTEGRITATE, ET SYNCERA|! 
RELIGIONE, VIRTUTE ET SAPIENTIA VIRIS PLURI- 
MUM OBSERVANDIS, D. JOHANNI | WINTHROPO; 
CATERISQUE CONFOEDERATARUM NOYV- 
ANGLLE CO-| LONIARUM GUBERNATORI- 
BUS ET MAGISTRATIBUS VI-| GILAN- 
TISSIMIS: UNA CUM REVERENDISSI- | 
MIS, DOCTISSIMIS, ET PIETATE 
ORNA-| TISSIMIS 
ECCLESIARUM | 
PRESBYTERIS:| 
Omnibus denique tam in Veteri, quam in Nov-AngliA liter- 
arum «& literatorum fautoribus | benignissimis,| 
Theses has Philologicas & Philosophicas, quas |aspirante Nu- 
mine] Preside Henrico Dunstero, | publicé in Collegio 
Harvardino, pro virili defendere conabuntur, (quorum 
hic nomina| subscribuntur) Adolescefites 

D. D.C. Q. 


*The general character of the typographical arrangement is followed, but the precise 
disposition of the lines can only be indicated here by the uprights 
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[1647] 


AMPLISSIMIS CONSULTISSIMIS ET MULTIFARIA} 
VIRTUTE ORNATISSIMIS VIRIS D. JOHANNI WIN- 
THROPO, CATERISQUE SUMMIS RERUM NOV- |! 
ANGLICARUM ADMINISTRATORIBUS PRA- 
FECTISQUE DIGNISSIMIS, PERINDE AC 
VE- | NERANDIS QUIBUSQUE ECCLE- 
SIARUM PRESBYTERIS SINGULARI 
PIETATE ET| ERUDITIONE VARIA 
CLARISSIMIS THEOLOGIS:| 
Quinetiam omnibus in utrfque Anglié Musarum pariter ac 
Musicolarum Mecenatibus Humanissimis, | 
Theses hasce Philologicas & Philosophicas, quibus, Annuente 
Deo, Preside Henrico Dunstero, publicé in Collegio 
Harvardino | propugnandis suam navabunt operam 
(devotissimes observantie et gratitudinis ergo) 
artium liberalium| candidati Adolescentes | 
M. D. D. D. 


A fragment of the latter (the lower half of the sheet) 
is also in the Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
sheet for 1646 was presumably printed by Matthew 
Daye, who printed the Almanacs of 1647 and 1648 in 
a better type than Stephen Daye’s Almanac of 1646. 
The Theses sheet differs in type from that of 1643, 
but agrees typographically with that of 1647. The 
sheet of 1647, it should be noted, gives only six names 
of graduates instead of the seven of the Triennial 
Catalogues, the name of William Mildmay being 
omitted. Why was this? and why was Mildmay, 
who was the son of a knight, placed at the foot of the 
list in the Triennial? Sibley (Harvard Graduates, 
1.165) was puzzled by the order of the names, but he 
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states that Mildmay’s name was continued on the 
Steward’s books till 1651. From the omission of his 
name on the Theses sheet of 1647 we now see that he 
must have received his degree at some later time 
(perhaps in 1651) ‘‘as of the Class of 1647” to use the 
present phrase, and this may account for the position 
of his name in the Triennials. 

In 1648 again there were no graduates, so that no 
sheet of Theses is to be expected. For the four classes 
of 1649 to 1652 no Theses have survived, but with 
1653 we come to the interesting year when there were 
two Commencement days, one August 9th and the 
other August 10th, and for these two days, most for- 
tunately, the Hunterian Museum yields the two cor- 
responding sheets of Theses, each differing from the 
other in every particular of phrasing and typography. 
The wording is so ingeniously varied throughout that it 
is interesting tocompare the Dedications in parallel lines. 


[Aug. 9} CLARISSIMIS DIGNISSIMIS OMNIGENA VIR- 
{[Aug. 10] AUTHORITATIS PONDERE, IUDICII RO- 
TUTE consilio, et prudentia viris celeberrimis, 
BORE, consiliique gravitate viris vere ornatissimis, ut et 
equitatis alme peractione celeberrimis 
D. Johanni Endicotto, D. Johanni Hainesio, inclytarum 
D. Johanni Endicotto eximie Massachusettensis colonize 
Massachusetti, et Connecticutiensis, coloniarum guberna- 
toribus plurimum honorandis: 
rectori fidelissimo, pluribus nominibus observando; 
ceterisque unitarum Nov-Anglie coloniarum summis adminis- 
coeterisque totius hujusce politiz# Nov-Angl: procuratoribus 
tratoribus; 
studiosissime colendis, 
ut et omnibus et singulis pietate et doctrina ornatissimis 
nec non etiam qua doctrina, qua pietate, splendidissimis 
ecclesiarum presbyteris. 
ecclesiarum luminibus, reverentia (quanta potest esse max- 
ima) prosequendis. 
Omnibus denique hujus nostrae Reipublice literaria Mecen- 
Universis porré et singulis passim locorum ingenuarum Artium 
atibus benignis et benevolis. 
cultoribus, et patronis humanissimis, 
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Theses hasce, quas (favente DEQ) sub Preside Henrico Dun- 
Theses hasce, quas (favente Numine) sub Henrico Dunstero 


stero 
Collegij Harvardini Preside, 


palam in Collegio Harvardino, pro viribus defendendas hu- 
in propatulo pro virium suarum modulo defensum ire nervos 


millimé suscipiunt, 

intendunt suos, (officij, observantie & gratitudinis ergo) 
juvenes liberalium artium studiosi, D. D. D. Q. 
tenelli Musarum alumni P. D. D. D Q. 
Cantabrigie Nov-Angliz Quint: Id: Sextilis Anno Dom: 
Cantabrigis Nov-Angl: Decimo Sextilis Anno Dom: 


M. D. C. LIII. 
CIO 10C LIIL. 


This double Commencement has always been some- 
thing of a mystery, and facts are still lacking for its 
complete explanation. In the Latin Triennial Cat- 
alogues, beginning with the earliest known, that of 
1674, this statement follows the names of those who 
received their degrees on the first day,—‘‘ Qui ad se- 
cundum gradum admissi fuere 1655: Die sequente 
vero baccalaurei, ad secundum gradum admissi ut 
moris est, 1656.’ And then follow the names of 
eight more graduates. Why should half the gradu- 
ates in this year have been entitled to their second 
degree in three years, the invariable custom, and half 
in only two years, an entirely exceptional provision? 
The explanation is, I think, to be found in the fact 
that at about this time the course of study was changed 
from three to four years.’ The account of the College 
in ‘‘ New England’s First Fruits’’ implies a three year 


4“*Who were admitted to their second degree in 1655; but on the following day bach- 
elors, admitted to their second degree as the custom is, in 1656.’’ In the Triennial of 
1682, the words vary slightly, but bear the same meaning—*‘Qui ad secundum gradum 


admissi fuere 1655. Diei sequentis Baccalaurei, ad secundum gradum admissi ut moris 


est, 1656." 
5 It might be expected, it is true, that the two sheets of Theses for 1653 would make 


some allusion to the difference in preparation for the Bachelor's degree if such a difference 
existed. But it should be noticed, on the other hand, that they say nothing of the differ- 
ence in the period after which the Master's degree would be conferred, a difference 
which we know was already determined upon at the time. 
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course; but that the course was changed to four years 
at about this date, we know from Thomas Prince’s 
preface to William Torrey’s ‘ Brief Discourse concern- 
ing Futurities or Things to Come, Boston, 1757.” 
Of William Torrey’s son Samuel, Prince says:— 

“T suppose he was admitted into Harvard-College about 
1650, and should, according to the preceeding Custom, have 
taken his first Degree in three years. But the Corporation 
making a Law that the Scholars should study at College four 
Years before they commenced Batchelors in Arts; several 
Scholars tho’ they were accounted as good as any before them, 
and I suppose of different Classes, went off, and never took 
any Degree at all. There were at least Five of them, who after 
made a very shining Figure in New-England: viz. Gov. Josiah 
Winslow; this Rev. Mr. Samuel Torrey; the Rev. Mr. Ichabod 
Wiswall of Duxbury, Agent for Plymouth-Colony at the Court 
of England upon the Revolution; the Rev. Mr. Samuel Wake- 
man of Fairfield; and the Rev. Mr. Brimsmead of Marlbor- 
ough: who would all have been a great Honour to our Harvard- 
Catalogue: and I could wish their Names might be yet inserted, 
as educated there and qualified for their First Degree, tho’ 
diverted from it.” 


Cotton Mather in the ‘“‘Magnalia”’ refers to the 
same trouble when, in speaking of the Catalogue of 
Graduates which he prints in extenso, he says— 
“Finally, if Harvard be now asked, as once Jesse was, 
are here all thy Sons? It must be answered, no; for 
upon a Disatisfaction, about an Hardship which they 
thought put upon themselves, in making them lose 
a good part of a Year of the Time, whereupon they 
Claimed their Degree (about the Year 1655—) there 
was a Considerable Number, even Seventeen of the 
Scholars, which went away from the College without 
any Degree at all. Nevertheless, this Disaster hin- 
dered not their future serviceableness in the Churches 
of the Faithful, and some of them indeed proved ex- 
traordinary serviceable:”’ (Edition of 1702, Book IV, 
p. 135.) If now one examines the Catalogue carefully, 
he notes a curious and, so far as I know, unexplained 
variation in the size of the graduating classes. In 
the first ten years of the College, 1642-1651, there had 
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been two years, to be sure, with no graduates, but in 
the other eight years the numbers had run—9, 4, 7, 
4, 7, 5, 9, 10; but the next five years, 1652 to 1656, 
show the following figures— 


1652— 1. 
1653—17. 
1654— 1. 
1655— 2. 
1656— 8. 


After this the numbers run on rather evenly, varying 
from 6 to 10 for several years. I believe that the 
variations from 1652 to 1656 can be explained as due 
to the change in the length of the College Course and 
to the number of students who left without taking 
their degree, as related by Mather and by Prince. In 
the absence of any entry in the remaining College 
Records, who can say precisely what rules were laid 
down in regard to the change? But it is natural to 
conclude that, of the double number who were gradu- 
ated in 1653, the first nine, who were to receive the 
second degree in two years, may have entered College 
four years before, and the other eight, who were to 
be admitted to the second degree in three years, may 
have spent but three years already in College. Or, 
to put the case a little differently, let us suppose the 
change to have been decided upon in the spring of 1652; 
we may then imagine that the boys who had entered 
in 1649 and would have practically completed their 
course under the rules in force when they entered, may 
have been required simply to wait till the next year, 
1653, before receiving their degrees, but with the 
promise of being admitted to the second degree in two 
years after. This would explain the presence of only 
one graduate in the year 1652, Joseph Rowlandson, 
who may have profited by some exception, or who may 
have entered earlier and have been delayed in com- 
pleting his work. The boys who entered in 1650, 
who would have been at the end of their second year 
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at the time when we suppose the change to have been 
introduced, were also, it would seem, allowed to grad- 
uate after three years of study. These would be the 
graduates of the second Commencement of 1653, 
with the exception perhaps of one who stayed over and 
became the solitary graduate of 1654, and possibly 
others who for some reason were not allowed the same 
privilege as their classmates, and were among the 
seventeen who left College. Those who entered in 
1651 and were (supposedly) at the end of their Fresh- 
man year when the new order was introduced, were 
evidently not allowed to graduate in 1654. They 
would, therefore, have had some cause for dissatis- 
faction that no exceptions were made in their case as 
in the cases of the two upper classes, and it would 
seem that almost all left College. Only two apparent- 
ly remained to graduate in 1655. With the Class of 
1656, which entered in 1652 after the change was 
made, four years was established as the regular course, 
and the usual number was graduated. I would ven- 
ture, therefore, to amend Mather’s date of ‘about 
1655” to 1652, and to “‘suppose”’ that Samuel Torrey 
entered College in 1651 instead of ‘‘about 1650.’ 

After 1653 we must come down to 1670 before we 
find another sheet of Theses, and this is preserved in 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. Our associate, 
Mr. Edes, it is true, showed to the Colonial Society 
(Transactions of April, 1898, V. 322) a manuscript 


*Mr. Albert Matthews presented to the Colonial Society of Massachusetts in April, 
1914 (Publ. XV, pp. 271-285) “Tentative Lists of Temporary Students at Harvard 
College, 1639-1800,” and it is interesting to note that he has discovered the names of just 
seventeen such students whom he sets down as belonging to the classes of 1654 and 1655, 
the classes which would have been most affected by the change from a three-year to a 
four-year course, if made at the time suggested above as probable. Samuel Torrey, Mr. 
Matthews assigned tentatively to the class of 1656 on the ground that the charges against 
him in the Steward’s book, quoted by Sibley, Harvard Graduates, i. p. 564 seem to run 
from March, 1653 to March, 1656, but if he entered College as late as the autumn of 
1652, he would have had no ground for complaint unless the change in the college course 
had been made at a subsequent date, and that would leave the lack of graduates in 1652 
and the double number in 1653 unexplained. The names of all students that appeared 
in the second Steward’s book with an abstract of the charges against them are to be 
found at the end of Sibley’s first volume. Many of the “seventeen” mentioned by 
Mather can be pretty certainly identified here. 
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sheet of Theses, purporting to be the Theses of 1663. 
The character of these is not quite clear, but it is 
generally considered to have been some sort of travesty 
of the genuine theses of that year, for it is full of quaint 
terms and punning phrases. Yet, it must be admitted 
that the usual phraseology of the dedications at this 
time was characterized by extravagances and conceits. 

The sheet of 1670 is dedicated to the three governors 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Plymouth in the 
following words :— 


“Viris Authoritate Precipuis, Prudentia Celeberrimis 


Richardo Bellinghamo Confoeederatarum 
Venerandis { Iohanni Winthropo N. Anglize 
Thome Princzeo Coloniarum 
Masathuset. 
Connecticut. > Primatibus. 
Plimouthen. 
Una cum omnibus in Regimine Politico in singulis Coloniis 
probé constitutis.| Nec minus Reverendis Reipublice nos- 
tre Ecclesiastice Rectoribus, Sacrorum Mystagogis, qui- 
buscunq; etiam exiguis nostre | Academie caertis benigné 
annuentibus, Artibus Scientiisq; liberalibus HoAupdbeor, & 
padeor| Vobis, ut Literarum Patronis Theses hasce submissi 
quas (aspirante Deo) sub tutel4 Caroli Chauncei SS. Theol. 
Bac. | Collegii Harvardini Praesidis, propugnandas suscepimus 
Juvenes in Artibus Tyrones. |... . D. D. 


President Chauncy died February 19, 1672, the 
sheet for 1670 being the only one that remains bearing 
his name. In 1672, on August 13, Urian Oakes, 
minister of the Church in Cambridge, presided at 
Commencement, as is stated by William Adams in 
his Journal (4 Mass. Hist. Coll. i. 17) since Leonard 
Hoar who had been elected President on July 30, 
was not inaugurated until December 10. No copy of 
the Theses is extant. 

In 1678 which is the next year for which the 
Theses are known (again from a copy in the Mass. 
Historical Society) Oakes presided again as Acting 
President, and the dedication of the Theses is even 
more flowery than in 1670. 
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“Tllustrissimis viris | Tam Pietate, quam Prudentié atque 
Auctoritate spectatissimis; | 
D. Johanni Leveretto { Foederatarum 
Ornatissimis D. Josia Winslowzo Nov-Angliae 
D. Guilielmo Leitto Coloniarum 


| Massachuset Gubernatoribus 


Plimouth Honoratissimis: 


Connecticut: 

Ceeterisque Magistratus Onere et Honore Conjugatis, ad 
Reipublice clavum jugiter excubantibus, incolumitatis pub- 
lice apprimé| studiosis; Nec non Reverendissimis cum 
Academie, tum Ecclesiarum Curatoribus, Theologis Doc- 
tissimis et Gravissimis; | Omnibus denué et singulis bonarum 
Literarum candidatis, benevolis Academie Evepyérats | Theses 
hasce, quas (eavrep ’emttpérn 6 Geds) Sub Rev: Uriano Oakes, 
Ecclesie Cantabrigiensis Pastore, Collegii | Harvardini 
Preside pro tempore, xut 
discutiendas, proponunt juvenes Piropabeds 

Johannes Cottonus 

Cottonus Matherus 

Grindallus Rawsonus 

Urianus Oakes. 

D. D. DQ. 


The Theses for 1687, 1689, and 1691 are in the Har- 
vard Library and the sheet for 1693 is in the New York 
Public Library, all four being unique copies so far as 
I am aware. The sheet for 1687 is especially inter- 
esting since it is dedicated to Sir Edmund Andros in 
the form following: 


“Praecellentissimo et illustrissimo viro| D. Edmundo An- 
dros, Equiti Aurato:| Regi a Cubiculis, Stratego & Guber- 
natori summo D. Regis Territorii, | & Dominii apud Nov- 
Anglos in America:| Una cum caeteris Senatoribus specta- 
tissimis,’’ ete. 

Andros had arrived in December, 1686, and this is 
the sole sheet dedicated to him, for there were no grad- 
uates in 1688, and on April 18, 1689 Andros was seized 
and thrown into prison. The Theses for 1689 are 
dedicated to Simon Bradstreet who had resumed the 
governorship, and is described as ‘‘Colonise Massa- 
chusensis Moderatore Maxime Spectando”’ and with 
him were joined ‘‘Cunctisque quibus jus et Imperium 
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| apud Nov-Anglos mandatur,” which is a delightfully 

comprehensive phrase, well fitted to the unsettled 

condition of public affairs. The Commencement 

was under the charge of William Brattle, President 

Increase Mather being in England. The Theses for . 

1691 are again dedicated to Simon Bradstreet ‘‘Con- 

| sultissimo pariter ac perhonorifico viro, Massachu- 

settensis Colonie Rectori Cumprimis Honorando, 

| Ceterisque Consulibus Communis Omnium Salutis 

} Apprimé Studiosis,’’ and the exercises were presided 

| over by Leverett and Brattle jointly. 

| In 1693 the name of Sir William Phips, the first \ 

governor under the new charter, appears, and the 

| same would have been true in 1692 and 1694, but no 

| copies of the Theses of those years remain. Stough- 

ton’s name must have appeared on the Theses of 
I 1695 to 1698, and again in 1701, but these likewise 
| have disappeared. How interesting it would be to 
have the Theses dedicated to the donor of the first 

. Stoughton Hall! May one or more of these sheets 
if still be lurking undiscovered in some library or among 
private papers! 

The Earl of Bellomont would have been compli- > 

\ mented by the Theses of 1699, but nothing more sur- 

i vives until we come to the sheets of 1708 and 1711 

i when Joseph Dudley’s name appears, and the Latin { 

i of the Commencement dedications becomes more and 

! more pompous and extravagant. 

President Stiles in his Diary speaks of having the 

Theses of 1713, but the copy has not come down to 

this day in the Yale Library. 

M The Theses for 1717 and 1719 are to be found in 

the Massachusetts Historical Society, and the sheet 

| for 1720 in the Harvard Library, in the Massachusetts 

i Historical Society, and in the American Antiquarian 

Society. From this point on there is an almost un- 

| ; broken series extant, copies being available in one or 

another of these libraries. I am happy to be able to 

state that, thanks to the kindness of Dr. Osler and of 
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the librarians of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
the American Antiquarian Society, and the New York 
Public Library, the Harvard Library possesses fac- 
similes of all the sheets known of which it does not 
own originals, so that its file is as nearly complete as 
it can at present be made. 

Down to 1711 each year produced its own individual 
form of dedication. Beginning with 1717, or with 
some year between 1711 and 1717, a form was adopted 
from which there was scarcely any variation for sixty 
years, and many of the phrases of which have per- 
sisted even to our own day. For this reason it may 
be worth while to print it in full. 


ILLUSTRISSIMO ac Sublimi Virtute, Optimaque Eruditione, 
| omitted 1781- 


Ornatissimo Viro, [Governor’s name], Provincie Massachu- 


| omitted 1781- 


settensis, et Neo-Hantoniensis GUBERNATORI summo, 


| omitted, 1742- | | omitted, 
1723- 
Marisque Contermini Vice-Admirallo Insignissimo, Honora- 
| omitted, 1781- 


tissimo [Lieut. Governor’s name], Provinci# Massachu- 
| omitted, 1781- 
settensis Vice-Gubernatori Spectatissimo; Proceribus 
! | omitted 1781- } 7? 
Politi# Massachusettensis Consultissimis, Reverendissimis- 
|Honoratissimis or | Reverendis, 1780-1809 
Eruditissimis, added 1776-80 | a 
que Viris, Vicinarum Ecclesiarum Doctoribus, Academie 
| omitted,| ecclesiarum in oppidis sex vicinis, | presbyteris 1759- | Universitatis 
| 1781- | 1753- | 
Cantabrigiensis Nov-Anglorum Curatoribus Vigilantissimis; 
Harvardiana, 1781- | | omitted, 1781- | 
Reverendo pariter atque Honorando [President’s name} 
| omitted, 1781- | 
Collegii Harvardini Prasidi (cujus sub Moderamine sequentia 
| omitted, 1781- | | omitted, 1776- 
sunt defendenda Philosophemata;) Totique Senatui Academi- 
| | que omitted, 1781- 
Proceribus Consultissimis, read Consiliariis et Senatoribus Reipublicae 
Massachusetiensis, 1781-1809, and from 1810 on, Consiliariis Spectatissimis; Utriusque 
Senatus Massachusettensis Principi honorando, Caeterisque Univ. Harv. Curatoribus 


*Reverendis . . . . Presbyteris, omitted, 1810- 
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co Dignissimo; Venerandis quoque Ecclesiarum passim Pastor- 
Jomitted, 1781, | Ceterisque, qui in rebus Universitatis administrandis versantur, 
1783-| (Aliisque omnibus, 1810-) inserted before Venerandis, 1781- 


ibus, Viris Literatura ac Pietate conspicuis; universis denique 
| omitted, 1781- i 

et singulis ubicunque Terrarum, Humanitatis Cultoribus, 

| omitted, 1781- | 


Reique Publice nostre Fautoribus Benignissimis: Theses 
literariae inserted, 1719- | omitted, 1781- | 


hasce quas (Divino annuente Numine) in Collegio Harvardino 
| omitted, 1776- 


defendere et pro Virili propugnare conabuntur Juvenes in 
| 


Artibus initiati, [names of candidates] L. M. D. D.C. Q. 
L. M.D. D.C.C.Q. 1743-1780 
humillime dedicant, 1781- 


Between 1773 when a Royal Governor’s name 
appears for the last time and 1781 when the Governor 
of the State is first given, the dedication begins with 
the ‘‘Proceribus.”’ 


The Theses for 1718 are lacking, and one wonders 
if their absence is in any way due to the difficulty 
with Ebenezer Pierpont of 1715, who had been making 
trouble and who claimed his A. M. on this Commence- 
ment. The Corporation refused to bestow it, where- 
upon Pierpont brought suit against them in the courts 
of law. The proceedings on Commencement Day 
were interrupted by a meeting at which evidence in 
behalf of Pierpont was presented in the Library (in 
old Harvard Hall), but it being between four and five 
o’clock, all the evidence could not be heard. The Cor- 
poration, nevertheless, voted unanimously not to 
admit Pierpont, and then, as the record has it— 


“The Presidt and Fellows waited on his Excy and the Over- 
seers that were together in the College-Hall, and reported the 
Opinion of the Corporation as above, Upon w* the Gov't 
said well, there is an End of it, and no more to be S4, Let us 
go and attend the remainder of the Service and Solemnity of 
the day.”” Book, IV, p. 62.) 


9 Quincy’s History, I, pp. 213-225. 
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Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis has called attention 
to the Theses of 1723”, the dedication of which ap- 
parently aroused the ire of the House, so that it passed 
the following vote, 26 June, 1723. 

“The Theses of the Batchelours to be Graduated 
at the Commencement, to be held at Cambridge the 
First Wednesday of July next, being produced in the 
House, and the House observing the dedication thereof 
not to be properly Addressed, Voted, That it is deroga- 
tory to the Honour of the Lieut. Governour, who is 
now Commander in Chief of this Province, and the 
Head of the Overseers of the College, to have the 
Impression of those Theses go out as they now are, 
And therefore, Ordered, That the Printer Mr. Bar- 
tholomew Green be and hereby is directed not to 
deliver any of those Theses, ’till they shall be properly 
Addressed.’ Since the Council non-concurred in 
the Order, it is to be presumed that the Theses were 
used as printed, and that the sheet in the form in 
which we have it is the one which met the disapproval 
of the House. The difficulty seems to have been that 
it was dedicated to Governor Shute, who had left 
Boston January Ist, 1723, after long contentions with 
the General Court. In the opinion of the House, 
William Dummer, the Lieut. Governor, ought to have 
had the place of honor. It is to be noticed that Shute’s 
name continued to head the Commencement Theses 
four years more—through 1727, in spite of his pro- 
longed absence from his post. 

The sheet for 1724 is missing, but there is an inter- 
esting vote on the College Records relating to this 
Commencement which is worth recording. We have 
the ‘‘Quaestiones”’ of this date, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the Theses were not printed as usual. 

“May 28th, 1724. The Holy Providence of God having 
removed by death the Late reverend & Worthy President 


Colonial Society of Massachusetts. Transactions III, 400. 
“Journal of the House, 1723, p. 51 
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Mr. Leverett and the Commencement now drawing near 
Voted That the Two Seni* Tut's Mr. Flynt & Mr. Sever be 
desired to direct & order what is necessarily preparatory for 
the Exercises at Commencement viz to Inspect and correct 
the Questions & Theses both of Masters & Bachel's the Cat- 
alogue to Order the Orations that are proper to be made to 
appoint the Questions to be disputed on as also the Respond- 
ents & Opponents And in Case a Presdt be not chosen before 
the Commencement That Mr. Sever Moderate the Publick 
disputations of the Bachell™ in the Forenoon And Mr. Flynt 
the Disputations of the Masters in the Afternoon and that the 
Said Tut" give the degrees to those whose disputations they 
Moderate also that the 20 shil a piece from those who take 
their degrees be Equally divided between Mr. Flynt & Mr. 
Sever.”’ Book, IV, p. 96.) 


In 1725 Benjamin Wadsworth’s name appears for 
the first time as President. The sheets for 1728 and 
1729 are not to be found, but we have the ‘‘Quaes- 
tiones’’ of these years, and the College Records show 
that the usual exercises were held. That for 1728 
was probably dedicated to Dummer as Acting Govern- 
or, Burnet having been commissioned Governor 
March 7, 1728, but not reaching Boston until after 
Commencement. His name would, however, be found 
in the dedication of the Theses of 1729, but not again, 
since he died Sept. 7, 1729. 

The sheet for 1730 presents an interesting pecu- 
liarity in that it is dedicated to the Lieut. Governor— 
‘Gulielmo Tailer Armigero, Inclytissimi Gulielmi 
Stoughton Armigeri P. M. Nepoti,’’ and so we get 
Governor Stoughton after all, nearly thirty years after 
his death. I know of no other case where the person 
to whom the dedication is addressed is described as 
the nephew of another, and I know no reason why 
Stoughton (whose sister Rebecca was William Tailer’s 
mother) should have been resuscitated at this time. 
The Governor was Jonathan Belcher who had been 
commissioned Jan. 28, 1730, but did not reach Boston 
till August 8, too late for Commencement. Mr. 
John Noble found a copy of the Theses of 1730 in the 
Suffolk Court files, and presented a paper on it to the 
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Colonial Society in December, 1899—a paper in which 
he incorporated many interesting details concerning 
Commencement and other related matters (Trans- 
actions VI, p. 266.) 

In 1731 Governor Belcher’s name appears with the 
same complimentary epithets which had graced the 
name of Shute for eleven years, 1717-1727, and 
Belcher continued to occupy this honorable position 
for twelve years, 1731-1741, in spite of the fact that 
Shirley’s commission as governor is dated May 25, 
1741. The name of Spencer Phips appears as Lieut. 
Governor in 1733 and continues until 1757. In 1750- 
53 he is also described as “‘praefecto summo,”’ being 
then Acting Governor. 

In 1737, Wadsworth having died, and Holyoke, 
though elected, not being yet inaugurated, the Com- 
mencement Exercises were under the direction of 
Henry Flynt, then Acting President, for sixty years 
a Fellow of the College, 1700-1760, and for fifty-five 
years a Tutor, 1699-1754. June 21, 1737, the Corpor- 
ation voted ‘“‘that Mr. Henry Flynt & Mr. Nathan 
Prince manage the publick affaires of the said day,”’ 
Prince for the Bachelors in the morning and Flynt 
for the Masters in the afternoon; but the Overseers 
having disallowed the vote the next day, Flynt was 
directed to preside in both ‘‘publick services.”’ 
(CoLLEGE Book, IV, p. 198.) 

In 1738 Edward Holyoke’s name appears as Presi- 
dent at the beginning of his long term of thirty-two 
years, extending from 1737 to 1769, the longest until 
President Eliot’s presidency of forty years. In 1742 
William Shirley’s name is found in the Governor’s 
place, and there it remains down to 1756, but he is no 
longer Governor of New Hampshire as his predecessors 
had been. 

From 1737 the series is complete through 1751. In 
1752, no public Commencement was held. The fol- 
lowing vote of the President and Fellows explains the 
reason. 
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“May 4th, 1752. Vote 1. Whereas by the Holy Provi- 
dence of God, the small-pox, hath some time since been & now 
is in the Town of Cambridge, upon which Account all the 
Students of Harvard College have been dismissed to their 
several Homes; And that there is no likelihood, That They 
can with any Safety come together to attend the Commence- 
ment this Year, Therefore voted that the several Candidates 
for their first & Second Degrees, shall be admitted to their 
S4. Degrees, without their personal Attendance, Provided, 
They shall on or before the twentieth Day of June next pay 
or cause to be paid the President’s Fee, and shall also answer 
all their College Dues, as the Law requires, bringing or sending 
to the Pres**. a certificate thereof, from the Steward as usual. 

2. That the manner of Admission of the Candidates 
(qualified as in the above Vote) to their several Degrees Shall 
be by their Names being inserted in a General Diploma in 
the usual Form Mutatis mutandis: To be signed by the Pres**. 
in the name of the Corporation & to be entered in the College 
Records, And also, That the S¢. Names shall in due Time, be 
transferr’d to the printed Catalogue of Graduates.” (CoL- 
LEGE Book, VII, p. 13.) 


The general diploma referred to in the above vote 
is still preserved in the College archives. 

Again in 1757 and in 1764 the Commencement exer- 
cises were omitted, and presumably the sheets of 
Theses were not printed in either of these years. In 
1757 the scarcity of hay and grain consequent on a 
prolonged drought, the ‘‘dark state of Providence 
with respect to the war we are ingaged in, which 
Providences call for Humiliacon & Fasting rather than 
Festival Entertainments,’’ and the uncertainty as 
to the new meeting-house being finished in time, are 
all mentioned as reasons for giving up a public Com- 
mencement and for permitting the candidates, as in 
1752, to pay their fees and college dues, whereupon 
their names should be entered upon a general diploma 
to be signed by the President.” In 1764 the prevalence 
of the small-pox in Cambridge and Boston and the 
surrounding towns had made it necessary to dismiss 
the students so that ‘‘the Candidates . . . . have 


#2 The students received their degrees on July 13, the day set by vote of the Corpora- 
tion. See the Boston Gazette of July 18, 1757. 
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been hindered . . . . . from their proper prepara- 
tions for the Commencement Exercises, & as by the 
burning of the Library, They have been deprived of 
the Advantages for such preparations”’ it was voted 
that the degrees should be conferred without their 
personal attendance. The general diploma of 1764 
is preserved in the College Archives, but none for 1757 
is to be found. 

In 1763 the name of the printer appears for the first 
time at the foot of the sheet—‘‘Typis Richardi et 
Samuelis Draper,” changing to ‘‘Typis Richardi 
Draper” in 1767. In 1770 Draper is called ‘‘ Acad- 
emiz Typographus.”’ In 1771 Isaiah Thomas was 
the printer, and again in 1789 I. Thomas & So. In 
1772-73 Thomas and John Fleet were the printers, 
and again in 1777-1785. Edward Eveleth Powars 
and Nathaniel Willis printed the sheet for 1776, and 
Edmund Freeman those of 1786-88. In 1800 the 
printing of the Theses was done in Cambridge after 
an interval of at least a hundred years, William 
Hilliard being the printer, whose press began to be 
known as “Universitatis Typographeo” two years 
later. 

In 1768 and for several years thereafter the bottom 
of the sheet bears the inscription ‘“‘In papyrum Mil- 
toni in Nov-Anglia confectam.’’™ 

In 1769, President Holyoke having died, John 
Winthrop presided over the exercises; in 1770-73 
Samuel Locke appears; in 1776 Samuel Langdon 
(elected in October, 1774). 

Thomas Hutchinson’s name figures on the Com- 
mencement programme from 1758 down to 1773, at 
first (1758-70) as Lieut. Governor under Pownal and 
Bernard, but twice in the absence of the Governor, 
in 1760 and 1770, appearing alone: and finally in 1771 
to 1773 as Governor. The sheet for 1773 is the last 


3 As early as May 2, 1765, the Boston News-Letter informed the public that it was 
“printed on paper manufactured at Milton " (Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Publ. 
IX, 429). 
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on which a Colonial Governor’s name is found, and it 
is also the first on which the names of the graduates 
are placed in alphabetical order instead of according 
to social precedence. After the names comes the 
brief note ‘““N. B. Nomina alphabetice disposita 
sunt.” 

In 1774 and 1775 Commencement was omitted on 
account of the distracted condition of public affairs, 
as will be seen from the two following extracts from 
the Records :— 


“31 May, 1774. Considering the present dark aspect of 
our public affairs Voted that there be no public Commence- 
ment this Year and that the Candidates for their first and 
second degrees after having been presented nominatim to 
& approved by the Honourable & Reverend Board of Over- 
seers, shall receive their Degrees in a general Diploma, signed 
by the Corporation. Provided that on or before the 13th 
Day of July next they bring to Dr. Appleton Sent. Fellow of 
the Corporation“ a Certificate from the Steward that they 
have paid the stated Fee for a Degree, and have discharged 
all College Dues, required by Law except for the public Dinner 
on Commencement Day. & also a Certificate from the Li- 
brarian that they have returned in good Order or replaced all 
the Books they have borrowed from the Library. 

Voted, that a Copy of the foregoing Vote be published in 
the Newspapers signed by Dr. Appleton.”” (CoLLEGE Book, 
VII, p. 273.) 


“At a Meeting of the President & Fellows of Harvard Col 
lege at Watertown, at Mr. Fowle’s House, July 31, 1775. 

“The Distress & Confusion occasioned by the present War, 
of which Cambridge has been one principal Seat ever since the 
19th day of April last, having render’d it impracticable to 
hold a public Commencement, or make the necessary prepara- 
tion for conferring Degrees at the Stated Season 

“Voted 1. That there be no public Commencement this 
Year, & that the Candidates whose names are in the List 
annexed (vid: List in Diploma, page 293) & which being also 
presented to the Hon> & Rev‘ Board of Overseers, sitting this 
day in the Council Chamber, may be by them approved, shall 
receive their Degrees in a general Diploma, signed by the 
Corporation. Provided that within one week from this day: 
they pay the President the stated Fee for a Degree, & likewise 


“ President Samuel Locke had resigned Dec. 1, 1773 
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bring him a Certificate from the Steward that they have dis- 
charged all College dues required by Law, except for the 
public Dinner on Commencement Day: also a Certificate from 
the Librarian that they have returned in good Order or re- 
placed all the Books they have borrowed from the Library.” 
(CottecE Book, VII, p. 291.) 


A general diploma for 1775, but not for 1774, is to 
be found in the College Archives. It will be noticed 
from the vote above quoted that a copy of the general 
diploma of 1775 is inserted in the records of the Cor- 
poration, CoLLEGE Book, VII, p. 293. This had not 
been done in 1752, 1757, 1764 and 1774. 

From the Corporation records quoted below it 
appears that no public Commencement was held again 
until 1781, yet in 1776 the college resumed its usual 
custom of issuing a sheet of Theses, after having 
omitted to do so in 1774 and 1775 as previously in 
1752, 1757 and 1764. 

The Theses sheet of 1776 is a notable one, since it is 
the first to be issued after the departure of the last 
Royal Governor and after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The wording is almost unchanged except 
for the omission of the Governor and Lieut. Governor, 
the dedication beginning—*‘‘ Proceribus Politiz Mass- 
achusettensis Honoratissimis et consultissimis,’’ but 
the date is given as ‘“‘Anno Salutis MDCCLXXVI 
Annoque Reipublice Americe primo.”’ ‘‘Americae”’ 
is probably a printer’s error for ‘‘ Americanae,’’ and 
it was corrected the next year. 

The successive votes of the Corporation in regard 
to the omission of a public Commencement are as 
follows: 

“June 24, 1776. Voted, that in consideration of the diffi- 
cult & unsettled state of our public affairs, There be no public 
Commencement this year, and that the Candidates . . . 
shall receive their degrees by a general Diploma signed by 


the Corporation.’’ (CotiecE Book, VII, p. 303.) The gen- 
eral diploma is on p. 306. 


“June 16, 1777. Vote 1. That in Consideration of the 
public Difficulties occasioned by the continuance of the 
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present unhappy War, the Apprehensions, that still in some 
degree remain, of an Invasion of this State, & also the ap- 
parent Danger of the spreading of the Small-Pox in the natural 
way in this Town, there be NO PUBLIC COMMENCE- 
MENT THIS YEAR. And that the Candidates for their 
first and second Degrees, after having been presented nomina- 
tim to & approved by the Hon'* and Rev® Board of Over- 
seers, shall receive their Degrees by a General Diploma, 
signed by the Corporation.’”’ Book, VII, p. 323.) 
The diploma is on p. 327. 


June 10, 1778. “Vote 12. That in Consideration of the 
public Difficulties occasioned by the Continuance of the 
present War; the apparent danger of spreading the Small 
Pox in the natural way; in particular the Situation of the 
President’s Family now visited with that Distemper; the want 
of necessary Accommodations in the Town of Cambridge, 
the Houses being crowded with British Officers; there be no 
public Commencement this Year, & that the Candidates . . 
. . Shall receive their Degrees by a General Diploma signed 
by the Corporation.’”? Book VIII, p. 2.) The di- 
ploma is on p. 5. 


In 1779 the students were required to keep them- 
selves in readiness to go through the usual academical 
exercises at some date earlier than usual to be sprung 
upon them unawares. The record reads:— 


“May 11,1779. Vote10. The Board of Overseers having, 
at their Meeting of May 4th, 1779, given it as their opinion 
“that it is not expedient that there should be any public Com- 
mencement this Year” therefore Voted—that in compliance 
with their Opinion, the Law respecting Commencement be 
for this Year suspended. 

“Vote 11. That in compliance with the recommendation 
of the Board of Overseers “to give that whole Board an oppor- 
tunity to meet at Cambridge, & inquire into the qualifications 
of the Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, previous 
to their receiving that degree’? The Candidates shall hold 
themselves in readiness to go thro’ all the Academical exer- 
cises usual on commencement Days, at a time to be appointed 
by the Corporation; & that these Exercises shall be performed 
in the Chapel, or Meeting House; and that the said Degree 
shall then be conferred on the Candidates in the Form used on 
Commencement Days if practicable; but the day to be ap- 
pointed for this shall be kept private, and notice given of it 
to the Overseers only two days before the Solemnity; that the 
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Students shall be prohibited giving any entertainment at their 
Chambers; & the Overseers, the President, Corporation, 
Governors & Instructors of the College, shall dine together at 
the expence of the Candidates for both Degrees; and no general 
or public Invitation to dine shall be given on that Occasion.” 
(Cottece Book, VIII, p. 24.) 


On June 18 it is recorded:— 


“This Day the Candidates for a first Degree performed in 
the Meeting-House the Exercises usual on Commencement 
Days, agreeable to the 11th Vote of May 11th, before a very 
respectible Assembly; which were introduced by a Latin Ora-. 
tion delivered by the President.” Book, VIII. 


p. 27.) 

The degrees were not voted however, till July 21, 
the regular date, and this is the date given on the 
sheet of Theses which presumably was not issued 
until then. The general diploma is entered on p. 30 
of the Records, and in separate form it is also preserved 
in the College Archives. 

May 13, 1780. “Vote 2. Agreably to the Recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Overseers of the 11th instant, Voted, That 
the Law respecting a public Commencement be suspended for 


this year, & that the Degrees be given by a general Diploma.” 
(CotLtece Book, VIII, p. 54.) The diploma is on p. 57.¥ 


In 1781 the College entertained at Commencement 
for the first time the Governor of the new State or 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The dedication, 
a good deal simplified in accordance with republican 
simplicity, read as follows:— 


Illustrissimo Johanni Hancock, Armigero, Gubernatori; 
Honoratissimo Thomae Cushing, Armigero, Vice-Gubernatori, 
Consiliariis et Senatoribus Reipublice Massachusettensis 
Reverendisque Ecclesiarum . .. . Presbyteris, Universi- 
tatis Harvardiane curatoribus, Reverendo Eduardo Wiggles- 
worth, 8. T. P. Hollisiano locum Preesidis pro hac vice ten- 


“Mr. Albert Matthews has kindly communicated references to Boston newspapers 
where accounts of these irregular Commencements may be found, in some cases with 
the diploma printed in full. In 1774, Boston Gazette, July 25, 1/3; 1775, New Eng- 
land Chronicle, Oct. 19, 1/1; 1776, Boston Gazette, Sept. 2, 1/1; 1777, Boston 
Gazezte, July 28, 1/1; 1778, Boston Gazette, July 20, 2/2; 1780, Boston Gazette, July 
27, 3/3. 
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enti, toti senatui academico; Czterisque qui in rebus Universi- 
tatis administrandis versantur; Venerandis Ecclesiarum passim 
Pastoribus, Universis . . . Fautoribus, Theses . . . Hu- 
millime dedicant. 


Our remaining notes on the Theses must be brief. 
In 1791 for the first time the Theses were accompan- 
ied by a second smaller sheet, an English ‘‘Order of 
Exercises’’ which is naturally far more informing 
than the Theses had ever been as to the real character 
of the ‘‘Academical Exercises.’”’ It shows us which 
of the Theses actually made a part of the programme, 
and who defended them, the latter information being 
totally lacking for all previous years unless someone 
happened to note it down by hand (the case in 1763). 
We also find that the greater part of the exercises 
consisted of orations or dissertations or essays or 
dialogues in various languages and in bewildering 
variety. Beginning in 1803 each group of Theses is 
signed by one of the candidates, but I am unable to 
say just what significance this had. 

The only copy of the ‘‘Order of Exercises’ for 
1794 which has come down to this day in the Harvard 
Library is the one which the President, Joseph Wil- 
lard, sent to his correspondent in Hamburg, Professor 
Ebeling, and which found its way back to Cambridge 
when Ebeling’s library was bought by Israel Thorn- 
dike in 1818, and presented to the College. On this 
sheet President Willard has written ‘‘There is seldom 
opportunity for more than two or three who are can- 
didates for the degree of Master of Arts to perform 
any exercises in the Afternoon because much of the 
time is taken up in giving the degrees.”’ 

The broadside form for the Theses continued 
through 1810, being supplemented from 1791 on by 
the ‘‘Order of Exercises’”’ in English. In 1811 the 
two sheets were combined, forming a quarto pamphlet, 
and this form was kept up down to 1820. In 1821 
the Theses proper were finally dropped altogether, 
and a folded quarto sheet took the place of the old 
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combination, containing on the first page a Latin 
dedication in the old style in which the “ Exercita- 
tiones’’ of the day instead of the ‘‘ Theses”’ were offered 
to the assembled company, while the inside pages 
contained the order of exercises. In 1842 an octavo 
pamphlet of from eight to ten pages replaced the four- 
page quarto, containing the dedication on the first 
page, the list of candidates for A. B. on the second 
page, and the exercises of the day on the following 
pages. It was not until 1849 that the names of can- 
didates for other degrees were added. In this year 
the candidates in Medicine and Law appear; in 1851, 
the candidates for Bachelor of Science (first conferred 
in that year,) and the graduates of the Divinity School. 
But it is to be noted that these names were printed 
on a separate sheet and laid into the general pro- 
gramme. Not until 1852 are they printed as a com- 
ponent part of the other programme. So cautiously 
and deliberately did our Alma Mater adopt these 
revolutionary measures which seemed to imply that 
the professional schools really made a part of the 
University. 

By 1860, with the increase in the size of the gradu- 
ating classes, the programme had come to have forty- 
eight numbers on it beside six interludes of music to 
give the audience time to recover from the long con- 
tinued delivery of ‘‘parts.”’ After 1860 the pro- 
grammes seem never to have attained such prodigious 
length again, twenty-five ‘‘parts’”’ being about the 
average number into which they were divided. 


THE QUAESTIONES. 


Returning now to early times once more, to glance 
at the ‘‘Quaestiones Discutiendae’’ or theses sub- 
mitted by the candidates for the Master’s degree, it 
may be well to insert what Mather says in the ‘‘ Mag- 
nalia’’ about Commencement. 


“When the Commencement arrived, which was formerly 
the Second Tuesday in August, but since, the first Wednesday 
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in July, they that were to proceed Bachelors, held their Act 
publickly in Cambridge; whither the Magistrates and Minis- 
ters, and other Gentlemen then came, to put Respect upon 
their Exercises: And these Exercises were besides an Oration 
usually made by the President, Orations both Salutatory and 
Valedictory, made by some or other of the Commencers, 
wherein all Persons and Orders of any fashion then present, 
were Addressed with proper Complements, and Reflections 
were made on the most Remarkable Occurrents of the prae- 
ceeding Year; and these Orations were made not only in Latin, 
but sometimes in Greek and in Hebrew also; and some of them 
were in Verse, and even in Greek Verse, as well as others in 
Prose. But the main Exercises were Disputations upon 
Questions, wherein the Respondents first made their Theses. 

: . In the Close of the Day, the President, with the 
Formality of Delivering a Book into their Hands, gave them 
their First Degree; But such of them as had studied Three 
Years after their First Degree, to Answer the Horation Char- 
acter of an Artist, 


Qui Studiis Annos Septem dedit insenuitque Libris et Curis. 


And besides their Exhibiting Synopses of the Liberal Arts, 
by themselves composed, now again publickly disputed on 
some Questions, of perhaps a little higher Elevation; These 
now, with a like Formality, received their Second Degree, 
proceeding Masters of Art.” (“Magnalia,” edition of 1702, 
Book IV, p. 128.) 

“ At the Commencement, it has been the Annual Custom for 
the Batchelors to publish a Sheet of Theses, pro virili Defen- 
dendae, upon all or most of the Liberal Arts; among which 
they do, with a particular Character, distinguish those that 
are to be the Subjects of the Publick Disputations then before 
them; and those Theses they dedicate as handsomely as they 
can, to the Persons of Quality, but especially the Governour of 
the Province, whose Patronage the College would be recom- 
mended unto. The Masters do, in an half-sheet, without any 
Dedication, publish only the Questiones pro Modulo Dis- 
cutiende, which they purpose either Affirmatively or Negative- 
ly to maintain as Respondents, in the Disputations, which are 
by them to be managed.” (“‘Magnalia,” Book IV, p. 131.) 


Compared with the scanty series of the Theses which 
has survived, the relative completeness of the file of 
“‘Quaestiones”’ is remarkable. The earliest known 
is for 1653, the only copy being in the Hunterian 
Museum, and judging from its diminutive size, this 
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may perhaps have been the first. It is a modest little 
sheet about 414 inches square. ‘‘Qaestiones in 
philosophia | discutiende sub Henr: Dunstero| pre- 
side Col: Harvard: Cantab:| N:-Angl: in comitiis 
per | inceptores in artib:| nono die sextilis| M. DC. 
LIII.”’ It bears five names all from the class of 1650, 
and, curiously enough, one of these is the name of 
Leonard Hoar, later president of the College. Now 
for the last one hundred and ninety years Leonard 
Hoar has not been credited with having an A. M. from 
Harvard in any of the College Triennials and Quin- 
quennials. In the earliest catalogues the degree 
appears; it probably dropped out by accident in the 
Triennial of 1727, and it has been omitted ever since. 
Here at last, in this single copy of the Quaestiones of 
1653, preserved in distant Glasgow, is undeniable 
evidence that he received it, and the editor of the 
1915 Quinquennial will doubtless restore it. 

From 1653 to 1752, a period of one hundred years, 
there are only eighteen years for which we have no 
“‘Quaestiones’”’ extant. Of these eighteen years, six 
were years when there were probably no candidates, 
so that nothing would have been printed. If this is 
so, only twelve sheets have disappeared of those which 
were printed in this first century; of the eighty-two 
that remain the greater part are represented only by 
single copies. Of these, two are to be found only 
in the Hunterian Museum, forty-seven only in the 
Harvard Library, five only in the American Antiqua- 
rian Society; twenty-four are represented by two 
known copies, one in the Harvard Library, and one 
either in the Massachusetts Historical Society or in 
the American Antiquarian Society, while only four 
are known to exist in more than two copies. In the 
later period of thirty-nine years, from 1753 to 1791, 
the only years that are not represented are during 
the Revolution, 1774 to 1780, 1782, and 1783." It 


4 From 1774 to 1780 there were no public Commencements, as has already been stated, 
yet a shect of Theses was issued for each of these years except the first two. 
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is likely enough that in these troubled years no can- 
didates appeared at the usual time, or that if they did, 
the degree was conferred without the customary 
formality. That the ‘‘Quaestiones” of 1781 has 
survived in three copies, and that the Harvard series 
is unbroken both before and after this period seems 
to confirm this supposition. 

Little need be said of the individual years. The 
form of dedication was simple, and scarcely varied. 
In a few early cases, when only one or two candidates 
were to receive their degree, the ‘‘question’”’ was 
supplemented by a few lines of Latin verse, presum- 
ably original with the candidate. In 1681 a heavy 
black line surrounds the sheet in token of the recent 
death of President Urian Oakes, and the exercises 
were held ‘‘sub Reverendo Crescentio Mathero A. M. 
Apud Bostonienses V. D. M. In Comitiis Academ- 
icis Moderatore perquam Honorando, Collegii Har- 
vardini Curatore, & Socio Vigilantissimo.”’ Later, 
when Mather was President, 1692-1701, it is interest- 
ing to note the variety of adjectives applied to him— 
quam maxime literato, dignissimo, literatissimo, ad 
modum erudito, doctissimo, and lectissimo. 

The Quaestiones of 1684 bear the name of John 
Rogers as President, and the date ‘‘Calendas Quin- 
tiles’’ (July 1). But President Rogers died July 2d, 
and naturally did not preside at Commencement 
the preceding day. Judge Sewall has noted on the 
sheet preserved in the Harvard file ‘‘Gradus collati 
sunt per Rev. Gulielm. Hubbard.’’ Hubbard was 
the minister at Ipswich, and presided again over the 
Masters’ exercises in 1688 when he is described as 
‘‘apud Gippoenses V. D. M.”’ On this sheet five of 
the eleven subjects are marked in manuscript as 
‘“‘quaestiones quiescentes”” from which I infer that 
these questions were not actually brought forward 
by their defenders. In 1708 certain questions began 
to be distinguished by special type as on the sheets 
of Theses, also indicating that not all were actually 
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discussed before the company. In 1717 the phrase is 
applied to the College ‘quae est nutu divino apud 
novi orbis Cantabrigienses”’ to be changed in 1720 
to ‘“‘quod est divina providentia Cantabrigiae Nov- 
Anglorum,”’ a phrase which held the field till 1773. 
After 1791 the publication of the ‘‘Quaestiones’”’ seems 
to have ceased. This was the year in which the 
English ‘‘Order of Exercises’? for Commencement 
first appeared, and this covered both the Bachelors’ 
Exercises in the morning and the Masters’ Exercises 
of the afternoon. 


Tue TRIENNIAL CATALOGUES. 


Almost equal in interest and value to the Theses and 
“Quaestiones” are the Triennial Catalogues of Grad- 
uates, which were printed in broadside form down to 
1773. Mr. Sibley has described the early catalogues 
with so much care and detail in the Proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, October 1864 
(pp. 9-75) that even after fifty years there is not much 
to add. The Catalogues of 1674 (the earliest known) 
1682, and 1700, he reprinted in his paper, which was 
issued separately in 1865 in an edition of 150 copies 
(with thirty additional copies on large paper) under 
the title ‘‘ Notices of the Triennial and Annual Cata- 
logues of Harvard University.”’ Dr. Shurtleff had 
also reprinted in limited editions of only twenty 
copies, the Catalogue of 1682, and the Catalogue of 
1698, printed in Mather’s Magnalia. 

The only known copy of the Catalogue of 1674 is 
in the State Paper Office in London, where it was 
found in 1842 by James Savage. The copy from which 
Sibley made his reprint was made by Dr. S. A. Green 
in 1857. 

The only known copy of the Catalogue of 1682 is 
in the Harvard Library, having been received as a 
gift in 1845 from Rev. Thomas De Witt, of New York, 
to whom it had been sent from Amsterdam with other 
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historical documents. It had originally been sent to 
the Classis of Amsterdam by the Rev. Henry Selyns 
of the Reformed Dutch Church in New York, 1681 
to 1701, who is known to have been in correspondence 
with Cotton Mather and other Boston ministers. 
Both these Catalogues have elaborate dedications 
resembling in a general way the dedications of the 
Theses, but all the later ones have a simple short title. 

That a Catalogue was printed in 1685 Mr. Fred- 
erick L. Gay established at the meeting of the Colonial 
Society last March, by exhibiting a volume by Hen- 
ning Witte, entitled ‘‘ Diarii biographici tomus secun- 
dus,”’ printed at Riga in 1691. On the last page the 
author prints a short notice of Harvard College. 
At its close he says—‘‘Crescentius Matherus, Mr. 
Dubl. Hib. Academiae dictae socius & tum Praeses, 
catalogum eorum vulgavit qui ab anno 1642 ad an. 
1685 in Collegio Harvardino alicujus Gradus Laurea 
donati sunt numerumque CCCXIX constituunt.”’ 
This seems perfectly explicit and must be accepted 
as good evidence of the existence of a Triennial of 
1685. Being three years after that of 1682 it makes 
it easy to believe that the regular triennial series began 
at this early date. The Catalogue printed in Mather’s 
Magnalia, which comes down to 1698, would in that 
case have been taken from the Triennial of 1697, now 
lost. That of 1700 is known. A copy was found 
among the Winthrop papers, and was presented to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society by Mr. Win- 
throp. The Society, with Mr. Winthrop’s approba- 
tion, very generously presented this precious docu- 
ment to the Harvard Library. 

That a Catalogue was printed in 1712, though no 
copy is known, is evident from an extract from Pres. 
Leverett’s Diary quoted by Sibley. 

Mr. Sibley reports the discovery of the Triennial 
of 1715 in a volume of the Boston News Letter of that 
year in the Boston Athenzum, but unfortunately, 
this sheet cannot now be found. 
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A copy of the Catalogue of 1721, unknown to Sibley 
in 1864, and the only copy yet recorded, was pre- 
sented to the Harvard Library in 1904 by the New 
England Company of London. The Governor of the 
Company, John W. Ford, Esq., wrote at the time: 
“T have pleasure in telling you how ready the mem- 
bers of the New England Company were to send you 
the paper when they found from Mr. Green [Dr. S. A. 
Green] that the list was supposed to be a unique one, 
and that it must, therefore, be of very great interest 
and value to your College and its members.’”’ This 
Catalogue is printed in seven columns, and, to save 
space on account of the increasing number of gradu- 
ates, three distinct sizes of type are used, the smallest 
for the earliest classes and the largest for the latest 
ones. At the lower right corner of the sheet is the 
table of living and dead graduates 


Numerus integer 760 
E vivis cesserunt stelligeri 312 
Supersunt ad huc 448 


A Latin verse runs across the lower border of the 
sheet—‘‘ Auris, mens, oculus, manus, os, pes; munere 
fungi Dum pergunt, praestat discere velle mori.’’” 


The Triennial for 1724 is unknown, and so are those 
for 1739 and 1742, but with these three exceptions 
the series is now complete from 1721 on. That for 
1754, unknown by Sibley, is to be found in the Library 
of the Connecticut Historical Society. 

That the Triennial Catalogue should still have 
been printed in broadside form so late as 1773, when 
the number of names had increased to over 2500, is 
surprising. With each new issue the sheet had grown 
larger and more inconvenient. From a list of four 
columns in 1674 it had increased to eight columns 


1” Judge Sewall notes in his Diary, (Vol. III, p. 392) Sept. 10, 1728, that these lines 
are inscribed about his watch. Possibly he composed them. 
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in 1727, to twelve in 1745, and to sixteen in 1764. 
In 1745 it had already exceeded the width of a single 
sheet of paper, and an additional strip had to be 
pasted on at the right. By 1767 it occupied two full 
sheets pasted together side by side, and included 2208 
names. In 1770 and 1773 the two sheets were placed 
one above the other, each with a separate heading, 
the first covering 1642 to 1731, the second 1732 to 
1770, or 1773. 

One other Triennial, or combination of Triennials, 
the Harvard Library has which is unique, and will 
doubtless always remain so. This is known as the 
Triennial Portfolio. The work of Jonathan Peale 
Dabney, of the class of 1811, it is an enormous vol- 
ume, each page a folded sheet about five feet wide 
and three feet high, on which are mounted successive 
portions of the Triennial Catalogues of 1748, 1751, 
1758, 1761, 1770, 1773, 1776, and so on down to 1830; 
that is to say, twenty-five different editions of the 
Triennial are here placed side by side, so that the 
successive changes in the record of each class can be 
surveyed at once. The book has evidently seen much 
use and is now in such condition that it is rarely 
opened or consulted. 

It is unnecessary to trace the history of the 
Catalogue in detail from 1776, when it first ap- 
peared in octavo form, a pamphlet of 32 pp. printed 
by Thomas & John Fleet, through its successive trien- 
nial, and more recently quinquennial, editions down 
to the present day. This is outside the scope of the 
present paper, and down to 1863 the successive 
changes and improvements have been well described 
by Mr. Sibley, who was for many years its editor. 


THE ANNUAL CATALOGUES. 


Apparently the earliest printed list of undergradu- 
ates was a sheet dated May 12th, 1801, and entitled 
‘‘A List of the Class which entered Harvard College, 
in July, 1798.”’ On this list an asterisk is prefixed 
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to the names of those (eleven in number) who “have 
since left College,’’ and a dagger marks one member, 
Jonas Fay, as ‘‘deceased.”” It is evident that the 
list must have been printed by the Class, rather than 
by the College, and it is the sole production of its 
kind. The copy in the College Library, lately report- 
ed to me by J. de Berniére Smith, Esq. of London, 
was presented by Mr. Smith when he learned that no 
other copy of it was known to exist." It was among 
the papers of his grandfather, Jacob Sheafe Smith, 
of the class of 1805. 

This List, printed in 1801, was followed two years 
later by the first general catalogue of students, also 
in broadside form. It was entitled—‘‘A Catalogue 
of the Members of Harvard University, Cambridge,”’ 
and is dated October, 1803. In 1810 this became a 
“‘Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Harvard 
University,’’ and so continued. ‘Resident Gradu- 
ates’”’ appeared in 1811, and ‘Students attending 
Medical Lectures”’ in 1818. The Catalogue of 1818 
was the last printed in broadside form. Details 
in regard to these and later editions of the Annual 
Catalogue will be found in Sibley’s paper. The 
Massachusetts Historical Society alone possesses a ° 
complete file of these broadsides; the Harvard College 
Library and the American Antiquarian Society each 
lack two numbers. 


EXHIBITION PROGRAMMES. 


The ‘‘Order of Performances at Exhibitions”’ alone 
remains for brief mention. The Exhibition at which 
the students of the two senior classes exhibited their 
proficiency in speaking and debate (and originally 
in other studies) was an institution of long standing, 
going back at least to 1761, but the earliest printed 
programme known is that for August, 1810. From 
that time to April, 1817, the Order of Performances 


18 A copy has since been reported in the possession of Dr. Wm. C. Mason of Bangor, 
Maine. ; 
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was printed on a single unfolded sheet and, therefore, 
is entitled to figure among Harvard broadsides. From 
August 1817 a folded sheet was used. Exhibitions 
continued down to 1869. From 1810 to 1848 they 
were held three times a year, from 1810 to 1825 in 
April, August and October, from 1826 to 1848 in May 
(or April) July and October. From 1849 to 1869 only 
two exhibitions were held yearly—in May and Oc- 
tober. The American Antiquarian Society has a 
complete set of the sheets from 1810 to 1817; the file 
in the Harvard Library has been made complete by 
the kindness of the Boston Atheneum and the Yale 
University Library, who have generously supplied 
the six numbers which the Harvard Library formerly 
lacked. 

We have now finished our survey of the early Har- 
vard Broadsides, and it would seem that most of 
them are among the rarest of early Americana, the 
greater number of them being known in single copies 
only. My inquiry, however, has not been very pro- 
longed or very searching, and more copies of those 
we already know can no doubt be found. It is greatly 
to be hoped, moreover, that many of those which are 
as yet unknown will be found in unsuspected hiding- 
places. 

It is a pleasure to add that I am indebted for 
many pertinent suggestions to Mr. Albert Matthews 
who, from the work on which he has been engaged, 
is more familiar than anyone else with the early re- 
cords of the College. 
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THE SWEDISH BEGINNING OF 
PENNSYLVANIA AND OTHER EVENTS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


BY THOMAS WILLING BALCH 


When the President a year ago invited me to address 
this notable Society at one of its annual meetings, but 
one answer, of course, could be given. And as I am 
a Pennsylvanian by almost two and three-quarter 
centuries of inheritance, I have chosen some events 
in the history of Pennsylvania as my theme for this 
occasion. Pennsylvania, as her name of the Keystone 
State implies, has had a notable history. During the 
Colonial period, owing to her geographical position, 
the large number of her population and her important 
commercial development, she was truly the Keystone 
Colony. And since the Declaration of Independence, 
owing in part still to her geographical position and 
also because of the influence that, through the large 
number of her people moving westward and south- 
westward, she has exerted in shaping and moulding the 
institutions of the Nation beyond the Alleghenies, 
Pennsylvania has come to be known all over the 
country as the Keystone State. Like every one of the 
other colonies or original States, Pennsylvania has 
contributed her share to the building and maintenance 
of the Union. Unfortunately the people of Penn- 
sylvania possess only in a small degree an admirable 
quality which you here in Massachusetts have in large 
measure, a quality which I admire you for; and that 
is, that when anyone in the community has done some- 
thing which is really worth the doing, to make it known 
not only locally but also in all the world besides. 
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The reason for not properly heralding abroad, and 
indeed also at home, the deeds of the sons and the 
daughters of our Province and State, is due doubtless 
to a complexity of causes.! First of all, the population 
of Pennsylvania was the least homogeneous of that 
of any of the colonies. It was made up first of 
Swedes, then came some Hollanders, English, Ger- 
mans, Scotch-Irish, and the Connecticut settlers in 
the north.? All these elements are not even today 
fused into a homogeneous whole, such as, for example, 
the original English folk who settled in the seven- 
teenth century either in Massachusetts or Virginia. 
Then again the Alleghenies divided the State for a 
long time into two entirely distinct parts. As a result 
of this geographical division which only came to an 
end when the Pennsylvania Railroad permitted easy 
and rapid communication between the Delaware 
River and the head waters of the Ohio, there was not 
an entire community of interest between the original 
settlements along the Delaware and that large ag- 
glomeration of people in the western part of the Com- 
monwealth which Abraham Lincoln sometimes called 
the “State of Allegheny.’’ In addition, the Qua- 
kers—I am myself descended from a Quaker, Edward 
Shippen, the emigrant of that name*’—by their reli- 
gious spirit of repressing all attempt at self exaltation 
and laudation, have been one of the potent elements 
which have caused Pennsylvania and especially Phil- 
adelphia and the eastern portion of the Common- 
wealth, to be backward in making known to the world 
at large the mighty events which have been enacted on 
her soil, or the great contributions which she has made 
through her children to the advance of civilization. 


1In collecting my information I have received kind help from Mr. Jordan and Mr 
Spofford, the Librarian and Assistant Librarian of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Mr. Keen, the Curator of the Society. 

2 Albert Cook Myers, editor; Narratives of Early Pennyslvania, West Jersey and Del- 
aware, 1630-1707, New York, 1912. , 

3 Thomas Balch: Letters and Papers relating chiefly to the Provincial History of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, 1855. 
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While it is well known that the most momentous 
battle of our Civil War was fought close to Mason 
and Dixon’s line at the Pennsylvania village of Get- 
tysburg, that regiments from most of the States in 
the Union took part in that battle either on one side 
or the other, and that the supreme command of the 
army of the Potomac on those three memorable days 
was held by a Pennsylvanian, General Meade, it is 
not equally well known that the next two in the high- 
est command, Reynolds and Hancock, were also sons 
of the Keystone State. The encampment at Valley 
Forge, where our fathers under Washington, Wayne, 
Mihlenburg and others, kept watch along the banks 
of the Schuylkill through a bleak winter at one of 
the darkest periods of the war for independence, is 
only now becoming known generally throughout the 
Union.‘ And as for the capture on November 25th, 
1758, of Fort Duquesne, which stood where is now 
the center of the great city of Pittsburgh, but little 
has been made of that important historic event by the 
people of Pennsylvania. Yet the expedition under 
the command of General Forbes, which started from 
Philadelphia and marched through the Pennsylvania 
wilderness was made up in large part of Pennsylvania 
troops’ and was likewise financed in part by the Key- 
stone Colony. That capture is not generally known 
to the people outside of the borders of the State. 
Nevertheless, that victory broke the continuity of 
the chain of French forts which linked Canada with 
Louisiana, and was one of the important factors that 
opened the way for the spread of the Anglo-Saxon 
race and the English language all the way across the 
continent to the Pacific Ocean. Likewise relatively 
few people know that the first public protest in 
America against slavery was made by Francis Daniel 
Pastorius, the founder of Germantown and ‘‘ The Penn- 
sylvania Pilgrim’’ of Whittier, Dirck op den Graeff, 


*Samuel W. Pennypacker: Pennsylvania in American History, Philadelphia, 1910 
5 Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd series, Harrisburg, 1876, volume II, pages 559-560. 
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Abraham op den Graeff and Gerhard Hendricks, in 
1688 at Germantown, now a part of Philadelphia.® 

We have had notable men in all walks of life, such 
painters as Benjamin West and John Neagle,’ such 
scientists as David Rittenhouse,*® such a printer as 
Christopher Sauer, such poets as Bayard Taylor and 
Thomas Buchanan Read, the former of whom wrote 
also the novel Hannah Thurston and the latter the 
short poem, Sheridan’s Ride. And the prince of 
the American comic stage, Joseph Jefferson, was born 
in the house standing at the southwest corner of 
Spruce and South Sixth Streets. 

Of late, however, a realization that the good deeds 
and fruitful works of Pennsylvania’s children have 
not been properly chronicled abroad has begun to 
take hold of the community. So, this morning, may 
I present to your attention a few important facts in 
the history of the Province which owing to her geo- 
graphical position and political importance was as 
truly the Keystone Colony as she is today called the 
Keystone State. 


I. Three of the Nations of Europe took a direct and 
active part in founding and establishing the thirteen 
colonies which ultimately united to form the United 
States of America—England, Holland, and Sweden. 
With the attempted settlement at Roanoke in the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century by an expedition 
sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh, and with the successful 
settlement started by the English at Jamestown on 


*Samuel Whitaker Pennypacker: The Settlement of Germantown, Philadelphia, 1899, 
pages 144-147. Marion Dexter Learned: The Life of Francis Daniel Pastorius, Phil- 
adelphia, 1908, pages 260 et seg. 

7 Edwin Swift Balch: Art in America before the Revolution, Philadelphia, 1908. Mr 
Edward Biddle also called my attention to Neagle as one of our notable portrait painters 

*Samuel W. Pennypacker: Pennsylvania in American History, Philadelphia, 1910. 

® The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has the manuscript of Sheridan's Ride, which 
Thomas Buchanan Read presented to Ferdinand J. Dreer, who gave it to the Society 
[t was written during the war soon after the battle of Winchester. The Society also 
has Read's portrait of Sheridan from life which the poet used in painting his well known 
picture of Sheridan riding to retrieve the day at Winchester. 

Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer: The Literary History of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 1906. 
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June 7, 1607, began the founding of the five colonies 
south of the northern line of Maryland by men and 
women of English speech. With the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth Rock, in 1620, started 
the establishment by men and women speaking the 
same tongue of what came to be known as ‘‘ New 
England.’’ At the mouth of that majestic river, 
perhaps discovered by Verrazano, that has borne since 
1609 the name of that intrepid navigator and explorer, 
Henry Hudson, an Englishman born in Somerset- 
shire, who sailed the seven seas sometimes in the 
service of the States General of the United Nether- 
lands and sometimes under the flag of his own native 
England, Hollanders began to establish themselves 
on Manhattan Island to trade with the Indians of 
the Hudson Valley at least as early as 1613." On 
October 11, 1614, the States General of the United 
Netherlands granted in a charter to a company, that 
came to be known afterwards as the New Netherland 
Company, the right to the exclusive trade between 
the Netherlands and ‘‘New Netherland.’ From 
that time to this, trade has been carried on continu- 
ously between Holland and the valley of the Hudson. 
The Dutch settlement on Manhattan Island was 
christened Amsterdam in New Netherland, though 
historians thought fit to change the first part of the 
name into New Amsterdam.” because, probably, it 
had been renamed by the English New York. 
Spreading, eventually, westward across the North or 
Hudson River, the Dutch started the first settlements 
in Northern New Jersey.“ Likewise at the southern 
end of New Jersey, the Hollanders were the first to 


WE. B. O'Callaghan: History of New Netherland, New York, 1846, page 68. 

"Charter of October 11, 1614; see photographie copy in the New York Historical 
Society of the original manuscript at The Hague. 

%] have to thank Mr. Kelby, librarian of the New York Historical Society, for this 
interesting information. 

8% William S. Whitehead: East Jersey under the Proprietary Government, Newark, 
N. J., 1875, page 17; The English in East and West Jersey, being chapter II of volume III 
of Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, Boston and New York, 1884, 
page 422; Year Book of the Holland Society of New York, 1914, passim 
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occupy the land with a settlement.“ Sailing up the 
South or Delaware River in 1620, Captain Cornelius 
May of Hoorn, in command of the good ship Blyde 
Bootschap, discovered ‘‘some new and fruitful lands.”’ 
The mouth of the river was named by the Dutch 
after him Nieuw Port May, and to this day the south- 
ern end of New Jersey is known as Cape May. Three 
years later Captain May was again sent out from Hol- 
land with a Dutch expedition to the Delaware River 
with instructions to build a fort upon one of its shores. 
Accordingly, ascending the South River, he explored 
and looked over the surrounding country, and in 1623 
on the east or left bank of the river, at a point nearly 
opposite to the present city of Philadelphia, he con- 
structed a fort. This fortification in honor of the 
family that had done and sacrificed so much to secure 
and maintain the independence of the United Nether- 
lands, they called Fort Nassau, a name that has been 
kept as a living reality to Americans down to the 
present day by Nassau Hall at Princeton. 

Later, New York and New Jersey were both taken 
from the Hollanders by the English through conquest 
by force of arms, yet the present sovereignty of each 
of those two commonwealths goes back for its begin- 
nings across the Atlantic Ocean to the States General 
of the United Netherlands. 

If we turn to the history of Delaware, we find that 
at the southern extremity of that little Commonwealth 
the Dutch in 1631 formed a settlement. Their gov- 
ernor, named Giles Ossett or Gillis Hossett, who was 
the first governor representing the sovereignty of a 
European State to establish his seat of government 
within the area of the modern State of Delaware, and 
who consequently was the first predecessor of the 
present governor of the State of Delaware, was a 
Hollander. The Dutch colonists named the stream 


“ Berthold Fernow: New Netherland, or the Dutch in North America; Chapter VIII 
in volume IV of Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, Boston and New 
York, 1884. 
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upon which they settled, Hoornkill, probably as in 
the case of Cape Horn or Hoorn, in memory of the 
town of Hoorn on the Zuyderzee.” The surrounding 
region the Hollanders called Zwaanendael, and build- 
ing a fort, they named it Oplandt. They made a 
treaty of amity with the local Indians. A few months 
later, however, the whole colony was massacred by 
the red men, because, as it is supposed, an Indian 
having taken the tin plate which the Dutchmen had 
set up with the coat-of-arms of the United Provinces 
upon it, the colonists caught and executed him; 
whereupon the aborigines, to avenge the death of 
their brother, collected their forces, fell upon the white 
strangers, killed them all but one and blotted the 
whole settlement of the Hollanders out of existence. 
It was on account of this short lived occupancy by 
the Hollanders in 1631 of the Southern end of what is 
now Delaware, that Lord Baltimore’s claim to Del- 
aware was rejected. The patent of Charles the First 
to Lord Baltimore granted a title to lands which were 
inhabited by savages and were uncultivated, but did 
not convey to him lands which civilized men had pos- 
sessed and cultivated. Consequently, Baltimore’s 
claim to Delaware was refused because the colonists 
from Christian Holland had for a time possessed Del- 
aware by occupancy. They had not renounced their 
title voluntarily.” 

Subsequently, the Swedes, under their first American 
Governor, Peter Minuit, himself a Hollander though 
serving Queen Christina of Sweden, started a colony 
in 1638 further north than Zwaanendael, at a spot 
on a stream flowing into the Delaware River where 
they built Fort Christina, the site of the present Wil- 


** Cape “ Hoorn” was christened in 1616 by the Hollanders, Le Maire and Schouten 
Oost ende West-Indische Spieghel waer in beschreven werden de twee laetste Navigation * * * 
De eene door den vermaerden Zeeheldt Joris van Spilbergen * * *. De andere ghedaen by 
Jacob Le Maire; Amsterdam, Jan Janssz, MDCXXI. 

% James Dunlop: The Controversy between William Penn and Lord Baltimore, Mem- 
dirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1864, volume I, page 175.— 
Henry C. Conrad: History of the State of Delaware, Wilmington, Del., 1908, page 14 
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mington in Delaware. Thus the Swedes by right of 
actual occupation and possession, acquired the incho- 
ate title to Delaware that the Dutch colonists had 
won for the United Netherlands by their actual settle- 
ment and occupation seven years earlier of the region 
at Zwaanendael, near the modern Lewes.'’ And so 
the sovereignty of the present State of Delaware like 
those of the Commonwealths of New York and New 
Jersey, begins in Europe with the States General of 
the United Netherlands. But unlike the historic 
development in the case of those latter two colonies or 
States, the sovereignty of Delaware before being trans- 
ferred by conquest into English hands, first passed 
through that of ownership by actual and effective 
occupation in the name of the Swedish crown, and then 
again returned by conquest into the possession of the 
States General of the United Netherlands, from whom 
it in turn was conquered by Englishmen, in the name 
of the King of England. 

The territory which today forms and constitutes 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, however, alone 
of the States derived from the original thirteen colo- 
nies, looks for the fountain source of her sovereignty 
to the most northern of the three European Nations 
that had a part in the actual establishment of formal 
and recognized governments in the territory of the 
thirteen colonies—Sweden. And so Pennsylvania has 
an especial interest in that Conquering-Statesman- 
King, ‘‘The Snow King,”’ surnamed ‘“‘the Lion of the 
North and Defender of the Faith,’’ who on the Saxon 
battlefield of Liitzen in 1632 defeated the Imperial 
Hapsburg army under Count Wallenstein or Wall- 
stein, and sealed with his heart’s blood the indepen- 
dence of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus the Great. 
Consequently, it is eminently appropriate that the 
colors of the flag of the chief city alike in Pennsyl- 


17 Gregory B. Keen: New Sweden, or the Swedes on the Delaware; being chapter IX in 
volume IV of Winsor's Narrative and Critical History of America, Boston and New York, 
1884. 
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vania and the territory of New Sweden, Philadelphia, 
are the blue and yellow of Sweden. 

For when William Usselinx of Antwerp found that 
he could not persuade the States General of the Neth- 
erlands to take hold of his scheme for a Dutch trading 
and colonizing company to extend Dutch sway and 
possession in the New World, he turned with reluc- 
tance from Holland and in 1624 looked to Sweden for 
aid in the carrying out of his trans-Atlantic plans. 
At Géteborg in October or November of 1624, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus granted him a six hours’ interview to 
unfold his plans. On November 4, Usselinx had the 
draft charter of the proposed company ready; then 
the general prospectus of the proposed company was 
issued; and on December 21, 1624, the Swedish King 
gave ‘‘Warrant for William Ussling to establish a 
General Company for Trade to Asia, Africa, America 
and Magellanica.’’® Finally, on June 6, 1626, King 
Gustavus Adolphus signed the charter of the South 
Company, to carry on trade beyond the seas and to 
colonize.” It was the first forerunner and ancestor 
of that later Swedish Company in whose service Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John Printz, subsequently, starting 
from Goteborg with the two vessels, the Fama (Fame), 
and the Svanen (Swan), crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
in 1642, to become the fourth Governor of New 
Sweden and the first Governor of the territory which 
today constitutes the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Printz, like his three predecessors, landed where the 
first Swedish colonists under Minuit built Fort Chris- 
tina, the site of the present city of Wilmington. He 
began his rule there in 1643. Printz, soon after his 
arrival at Fort Christina, made a journey through the 
adjoining territory sailing up the Delaware River as 
far as San Kikan. He decided to change his resi- 
dence and the seat of his government from Fort 


%B. Fernow: Documents relating to the History of the Dutch and Swedish Settlements 
on the Delaware River, Albany, 1877, page 1. 
Idem, pages 7-15 
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Christina in Delaware to Tenakongh or Tinicum Is- 
land, situated fifteen miles further up the Delaware 
River and in present day Pennsylvania. It was the 
first capital or seat of government established within 
the territory of the present State of Pennsylvania. 
There Printz built a fort of heavy logs, which he armed 
with four brass cannon. This fort he called in mem- 
ory of the city in Sweden from which his expedition 
had set out to cross the ocean to the New World— 
Nya Géteborg (New Gottenburg). The same name 
was also conferred upon the whole island in a patent 
that his sovereign, Queen Christina, issued on Novem- 
ber 6 following, in which she granted to Governor 
Printz the island ‘“‘to him and his lawful issue as a 
perpetual possession.’’ Printz built a house for him- 
self at Nya Géteborg which was known as Printzhof. 
About twenty of the colonists, among whom were 
Printz’s bookkeeper and clerk, together with their 
families, as well as the Governor’s body-guard and the 
crew of his small yacht, settled on the island. Printz 
also constructed a small redoubt on the eastern shore 
of the island, which he christened Nya Elfborg. On 
Tinicum Island Governor Printz had built not later 
than 1646 a small church which was alike the first 
church of Sweden and the first church of any division 
of the church universal that was erected and estab- 
lished in the territory of what is today the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania.” 

Johan Printz was born on July 20, 1592, at Bott- 
nayrd, in Smaland, a province of southern Sweden, 
which looks out upon the Baltic Sea opposite to the 
Islands of Oland and Gothland.”' After attending 
school in his native Smaland, he was sent to study in 
Germany for a time at the universities of Rostock and 


«J. Franklin Jameson: William Usselinz, the founder of the Dutch and Swedish West 
india Companies: Papers of the American Historical Association, New York, 1887, 
volume II, no. 3.—Amandus Johnson: The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, 1638- 
1664, Philadelphia, 1911, published by the Swedish Colonial Society. 

™ Amandus Johnson: The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, 1638-1664, Philadel- 
hia, 1911, published by the Swedish Colonial Society, volume II, page 688 
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Greifswald. After returning to Sweden, he was 
enabled again, thanks to the generosity in 1620 of his 
sovereign, Gustavus Adolphus, to pursue his studies 
further at the German universities of Leipzig, Witten- 
berg and Jena. Made a prisoner by some soldiers 
he was forced to accompany them in their wander- 
ings as far as Italy. He served for a time in the 
French and Austrian forces, and finally returned once 
more to Sweden in 1625, when he entered the Swedish 
army. In 1630 he was commissioned a captain, in 
1634 he was promoted to the rank of major, in 1635 
and 1636 he saw active service under General Ture 
Bjelke in the Thirty Years’ War. Two years later 
he was commissioned Lieutenant Colonel in the Swe- 
dish forces and in 1640 as military governor of Chem- 
nitz in western Saxony, he made with the small force 
under his command, a brilliant and courageous though 
unsuccessful defense against the Imperial forces. 
After returning to Sweden once more, he was appointed 
in 1642 to the governorship of New Sweden and was 
knighted in July of that year. His active rule as 
Governor of the colony lasted from early in 1643 to 
the autumn of 1653. Upon his return to Sweden, the 
government appointed him a colonel, in 1657 named 
him Commandant of the Castle of Jonképing, and the 
next year Governor of Jénképings lan. He died on 
the third day of May, 1663. Governor Printz married 
twice, first Elizabeth Bok who died in 1640, and 
second, just before he sailed for New Sweden in 
1642, Maria’von Linnestan. A man of large size and 
great weight, he was called by the Indians “the big 
tub.’’ The Hollander de Vries says that he weighed 
more than four hundred pounds. To quote the Dutch 
Captain’s descriptive language 4 propos of the Swedish 
Governor: ‘‘Was ghenaemt Capiteyn Prins, eeen kloeck 
Man van posteur die over he vierhundert pondt woeg.”™ 
And this description of the physical characteristics of 


2 De Vries, Korte Historiael, page 184 
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Governor Printz is borne out by his portrait in oils 
in Sweden, a copy of which, made by command of 
the present King of Sweden, Gustavus the Fifth, is 
now in the building of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Upon one side of the canvas is 
painted the coat of arms of Governor Printz. 

The English, both at home and in their North 
American Colonies, protested at the time against the 
right of the Swedish Crown to establish a colony on 
the banks of the Delaware.* This protest the Eng- 
lish based upon priority of the discovery of the country 
by their own navigators. Waiving, however, owing 
to historic doubt, the question by the navigators of 
which of several European Nations then active in 
exploring the Seven Seas, the River Delaware and the 
adjoining lands, were first discovered, the validity of 
the title of the Swedes to the lands they occupied in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, apart from having bought 
them from the native Indians, is to be found in the 
celebrated answer that Queen Elizabeth made to the 
Ambassador of Philip the Second of Spain, Mendoza, 
in 1580. In that year, after Sir Francis Drake’s 
return from a distant voyage during the course of 
which he had attacked numerous Spanish settlements 
and captured much plunder from Spanish subjects 
both on land and sea, Mendoza, on his master’s behalf, 
claimed the sovereignty of all the new found lands from 
the fact that they were first discovered by subjects 
of the King of Spain. To which England’s Queen, 
as Camden tells us, replied:** ‘‘As she did not ac- 
knowledge the Spaniards to have any title by donation 
of the Bishop of Rome, so she knew no right they had 
to any places other than those they were in actual 
possession of; for that their having touched only here 
and there upon a coast, and given names to a few rivers 
or capes, were such insignificant things as could in no 


2 Amandus Johnson: The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, 1638-1664, Philadel- 
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ways entitle them to a property further than in the 
parts where they actually settled and continued to 
inhabit.’’ The English themselves, as did the nation- 
als of the other great maritime nations of the seven- 
teenth and subsequent centuries, acted repeatedly on 
this principle of the Law of Nations so clearly and 
forcibly enunciated by Queen Elizabeth at the begin- 
ning of the last quarter of the sixteenth century when 
her subjects were seeking in all parts of the new world 
suitable lands where they might plant and extend 
through colonization the sway of the English crown. 
And in subsequent centuries this declaration of inter- 
national policy of England’s Virgin Queen was ac- 
cepted again and again both by international pub- 
licists, such as Vattel, Bluntschli, and Rivier, and 
governments, as in the declaration issued by Spain in 
1790 concerning the Nootka Sound controversy, until 
today it is a well recognized rule of International Law 
that discovery alone of a new and unknown land does 
not confer title upon the sovereign of the nation who 
makes the discovery, but merely an inchoate title 
which must be reinforced within a reasonable time by 
an effectual and lasting occupancy in order that that 
inchoate title shall become perfected into a full one 
instead of lapsing gradually away. In the Law of 
Nations as proclaimed by one of England’s greatest 
sovereigns with her own lips, a sovereign who was 
herself the incarnation of England’s spirit of discovery 
and colonization, the Swedish Crown found ample 
justification and warrant of its title to New Sweden. 

Pennsylvania looks not only for the beginning of 
her sovereignty to Queen Christina and her Chancellor, 
Axel Oxenstierna, and through them to Gustavus 
Adolphus, but Pennsylvania also finds her spiritual 
beginnings in the national historic Church of Sweden. 
As early as September 4, 1646, Magister Campanius 
consecrated a wooden church at Tenakongh or Tinicum. 
It was built near the fort, the home of Governor 
Printz, and the other buildings that formed the capi- 
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tal of New Sweden, the first capital established in the 
territory of what is now comprised within the bounds 
of Pennsylvania. All vestige of that early little parish 
has long since passed away. But the Second Church 
of Sweden built within the bounds of Pennsylvania 
is still a hale though small parish to this day. It was 
in 1677 that a Second Swedish church was started at 
Wicaco on the Delaware, now a part of South Phila- 
delphia. The new parish began to hold its services 
on Trinity Sunday, 1677, when the Rev. Jacob Fabri- 
tius preached his first sermon in the Wicaco block 
house on the site where the present church stands. 
That early and primitive home of the Second Swedish 
Church, all ready to repel an attack, recalls the open- 
ing lines of Gustavus Adolphus’ hymn: 


“Fear not, O little flock, the foe 

Who madly seeks your overthrow; 

Dread not his rage and power; 

What tho’ your courage sometimes faints, 
His seeming triumph o’er God’s saints 
Lasts but a little hour.”’ 


In 1700 the block house was replaced by the present 
handsome brick church which stands on the same site. 
This second home of Gloria Dei, or Old Swede’s Church, 
is the oldest church building in Philadelphia today, 
and next to a German church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, built in 1687 at Trape on the Reading pike 
near the Perkiomen Creek, the oldest church in use in 
the State. Old Swede’s, which has been visited by 
many notable Americans, among them General Grant, 
and foreigners, among them an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, contains among its treasures a letter of Gustavus 
Adolphus presented to Gloria Dei in 1892 by Ferdi- 
nand J. Dreer. It reads as follows: 


“Gustavus Adolphus, by the grace of God, King of Sweden, 
Grand Duke of Finland, Duke of Estland and Curland, Lord 
of Ingermerland. 

“Our favor and gracious will by the ordinance of God. We 
perceive, faithful servants, that the Minister Carlin, in the 
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parish of Slaka, is both old and blind, so he is hardly able to 
provide for his support. Therefore, we have graciously re- 
lieved him from the duty to pay the ransom of Elfsborg. 
You shall therefore not claim that of him. Commanding you 
in the will of God, 

“Gustavus Adolphus. 


“Dated at Linképing, June 7, 1618.” 


Among the pastors of Old Swede’s the most widely 
known probably was the Rev. Charles Magnus von 
Wreangel. Descended from Karl Gustaf, Count Wran- 
gel, a general of the Thirty Years’ War, he was edu- 
cated at Vestras and the University of Upsala, and 
received, in 1757 from the University of Géttingen, 
the degree of D.D. In 1759 he was appointed to the 
provostship of the Swedish churches in “ New Swe- 
den,’’ and arrived in Philadelphia the same year. He 
took charge personally of Wicaco parish, and in addi- 
tion had the oversight of all the Swedish congrega- 
tions in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In 1768 he 
returned to Sweden where he was given the pastorate 
of Sala. 

Since the territory now known as Pennsylvania 
goes back for the beginning of both its civil and re- 
ligious life to Sweden, it seems eminently fitting and 
appropriate in the chief city of the territory which 
during a part of the seventeenth century was New 
Sweden, that on Flag Day with the red, white and blue 
of the stars and stripes of the Union are mingled the 
colors of the city of Philadelphia, the blue and yellow 
of Sweden. 

The thirteen colonies that sprang from three of the 
northern Nations of Europe—England, Holland and 
Sweden—and united to found the United States of 
America, can look back to three historic figures, Eliza- 
beth of England after whom Virginia was named, 
Father William of the Netherlands, surnamed the 
Silent, and Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, the victor 
of Liitzen—all three worthy prototypes of our own 
national father, George Washington. 
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II. Pennsylvania has contributed her share, her 
full share towards the development of the idea and 
practice that Nations shall settle their difficulties in 
peace according to the legal merits of each individual 
case, rather than by an appeal to war. 

First the Swedes managed their relations with the 
Indians in peace, and anyone who has travelled in 
Sweden, and seen how humanely the horses are treated 
there, will not be surprised at the success of the Swedes 
in maintaining harmonious relations with the aborigi- 
nes in New Sweden. Following in the wake of the 
Swedish rule, the Hollanders in Pennsylvania also 
managed to live without waging war on the Red Men. 
The peaceful beginnings thus happily inaugurated by 
the Swedes and the Hollanders, were followed and 
maintained for a long time under English rule, espe- 
cially by the Quakers under William Penn. 

Besides Penn, the most prominent of the Quakers, 
and so a believer in passive non-resistance, contributed 
to spread in the world, and more especially in the 
English speaking world, the idea that the peoples 
would be better off if wars between Nations could be 
avoided. In 1693 after he had tried for a dozen years 
in Pennsylvania his theories of government he pub- 
lished at London, ‘‘ An Essay towards the present and 
future peace of Europe, by the establishment of an 
European Dyet, Parliament or Estates.’’ This work 
was reprinted several times.” 

Just as Grotius’s immortal treatise, De juri belli 
ac pacis, was inspired by the horrors of the Thirty 
Years’ War which the Hollander saw raging all about 
him in Europe, so Penn’s essay was inspired probably 
by the fierce struggle that was waged by a large part 
of Europe under the lead of William of Orange against 
Louis the Fourteenth for about a decade until it was 


% Besides the edition of 1693, a second edition was printed in 1696. The essay was 
also reprinted in, A Collection of the Works of William Penn, published at London, 1726, 
volume II, pages 838-848. This work may also be found reprinted in toto in Publications 
of the Historical Society of Pennsyloania: Contributions to American History,’’ Philadelphia, 
1858, pages 265-281 
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concluded by the two treaties of Ryswick in 1697. 
Impressed, undoubtedly, by the great destruction of 
both life and property while that war was going on, 
as wel! as the great disturbance which it caused to the 
commerce of Europe, Penn sought in his essay to 
point out “‘the desirableness of peace and the truest 
means of it,’’ both for that time and the future 
as well. 

In the beginning of his essay after advocating the 
advantages of peace, Penn insisted that the best way 
to maintain it was to administer justice among the 
powers. ‘‘As Justice is a Preserver, so it is a better 
Procurer of Peace,”’ he says, ‘‘than War * * * * The 
Advantage that Justice has upon War is seen by the 
Success of Embassies, that so often prevent War by 
hearing the Pleas and Memorials of Justice in the 
Hands and Mouths of the Wronged Party. * * * I 
say, Justice is the means of Peace, betwixt the Govern- 
ment and the People, and one Man and Company and 
another. It prevents Sirife, and at last ends it: For 
besides Shame or Fear, to contend longer, he or they 
being under Government, are constrained to bound their 
Desires and Resentment with the Satisfaction the Law 
gives. Thus Peace is maintained by Justice, which is 
a Fruit of Government, as Government is from Society, 
and Society from Consent.’’ Then Penn briefly de- 
scribed the origin of Government and showed that it 
is necessary in order to avoid a general confusion and 
disorder in the community. ‘‘Government then,” 
he said, ‘‘is the Prevention or Cure of Disorder, and the 
Means of Justice, as that is of Peace: For this Cause 
they have Sessions, Terms, Assizes, and Parliaments, 
to overrule Men’s Passions and Resentments, that they 
may not be Judges in their own Cause, nor Punishers 
of their own Wrongs.”’ 

Next he takes up the question of obtaining and 
maintaining peace throughout Europe. He argues 
that the Sovereign Princes of Europe should send, in 
order to obtain that end, Deputies to represent them 
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in a General Dyet, Estates or Parliament. That 
Parliament, after debate, should decide on rules of 
conduct that should be binding on the Princes in their 
dealings with one another, so that the relations between 
them should be established and maintained on a basis 
of justice. Further, he suggested that this Assembly 
or Parliament of the Sovereigns should meet at regular 
intervals, either yearly or every two years, or every 
three years. This Assembly was to be called The 
Sovereign or Imperial Dyet, Parliament, or State of 
Europe. All causes of disputes arising between two 
or more sovereignties that could not be adjusted by 
ordinary diplomatic means, were to be brought for 
final settlement before this Parliamentary gathering. 
If any State which became a party to such a Par- 
liament, should refuse to abide by the decree of the 
Parliament in a case affecting that State, and that 
same State should seek a remedy by taking up arms, 
“fall the other Sovereignties, United as One Strength, 
shall compel the Submission and Performance of the 
Sentence, with Damages to the Suffering Party, and 
Charges to the Sovereignties that obliged their Sub- 
mission.’’ Peace would then be assured, to Europe, 
as no one Sovereignty in Europe would have the power 
to dispute the conclusion arrived at by such a league 
of Princes as such an Assembly or Parliament would 
represent, just as an individual is forced to bow before 
the decision of a municipal court representing the 
collective will of society. Thus Penn’s plan for ob- 
taining a European peace, was a scheme to group 
into a general alliance the different States of Europe: 
and further, to give this general European alliance 
effective means to maintain peace, the various sover- 
eignties of Europe were to send deputies to a European 
Congress whose function it should be to settle the 
differences between its member States upon a basis of 
justice. In case a member State rebelled against the 
decree of that Assembly against that State, then it 
should be forced to bow to the decision of the European 
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Parliament by all other member States uniting against 
that one recalcitrant State, even if necessary with 
force of arms. 

After dividing the causes for war into three general 
classes, to wit, first to keep what a State has, secondly 
to recover what it has unjustly lost, and thirdly to 
increase its dominions, and, making some observa- 
tions and suggestions as to what constitutes a good title 
to sovereignty over land, Penn discussed how his pro- 
posed General Parliament or ‘‘ Imperial State’”’ should 
be composed. He suggested that the revenues of the 
various sovereignties of Europe should be taken as 
the basis of representation in the European Parliament. 
In Penn’s estimation the Germanic Empire would be 
entitled to ten votes in the Parliament, France to ten, 
Spain ten, and so on until to Courland he assigned one 
vote. He even wished to take in Muscovy and Tur- 
key, allotting to each of those Powers ten votes. The 
total would have amounted to ninety votes. “A 
great Presence,’’ he says, ‘‘when they represent the 
Fourth, and now the Best and Wealthiest Part of the 
Known World.”’ 

Then, after discussing the procedure of the proposed 
European Parliament when it held its sessions, Penn 
considered the possible objections that might be urged 
against his proposed Parliament. Next he devoted 
almost a third of his essay to expounding the benefits 
that would accrue to humanity from the maintenance 
of peace. Among these advantages he argued that 
money would be saved to prince and people alike. 

In conclusion he says that, just as parents rule their 
families and households, magistrates their cities, es- 
tates their Republics, and Kings and princes their 
dominions by rules based upon the principles of jus- 
tice, so, too, Europe may obtain and maintain peace 
among her various member States. Referring to Sir 
William Temple’s Account of the United Provinces, 
he holds up the Dutch Netherlands as a concrete ex- 
ample of how his scheme for the maintenance of peace 
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in Europe would work out, ‘‘For there we shall find,” 
he says, ‘‘Three Degrees of Sovereignties to make up 
every Sovereignty in the General States. I will 
reckon them backwards: First, The States General 
themselves; then the Immediate Sovereignties that 
constitute them, which are those of the Provinces, 
answerable to the Sovereignties of Europe, that by their 
Deputies are to compose the European Dyet, Parlia- 
ment or Estates in our proposal. And then there are 
the several cities of each Province, that are so many 
Independent or Distinct Sovereignties, which compose 
those of the Provinces, as those of the Provinces do 
compose the States General at the Hague.’’ At the 
very end of the essay, Penn, at the same time that he 
acknowledged his indebtedness to the Grand dessein 
of Henry of Navarre, paid that far-seeing though 
somewhat light-hearted King a great tribute for having 
proposed to bring peace to Europe by a general fed- 
eration of her Sovereignties. Penn did not realize 
that Henry the Fourth’s plan as expounded by Sully 
—or was it as some historians have thought, Sully’s 
own idea—was to readjust the standing of power of 
the various European sovereigns so that the House 
of France should displace the House of Austria as the 
leading power of the world, nor did Penn see any more 
than other publicists and statesmen of his time that 
Henry planned to accomplish in reality his aim not by 
peaceful means, but by an appeal to arms.” Like 
most of the irenists—to use the word coined by the 
Abbé Castel de Saint Pierre to designate a worker for 
the maintenance of peace between the Nations—down 
until after the Congress of Vienna, Penn sought to 
eliminate war with one great stroke of state craft. 
Like the rest of humanity, until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, he was totally unconscious that in 


6 Th. Kikelhaus: Der Ursprung des Planes von Ewiger Frieden in den Memoiren der 
Herzogs von Sully, Berlin 1893.—Charies Pfister: Les “Economies royales” de Sully et 
le grand dessein de Henri Quatre: Revue Historique, Paris, 1894, volumes 54, 55, 56.— 
Thomas Willing Blach: Emeric Crucé, Philadelphia, 1900; The New Cyneas of Emeric 
Crucé, Philadelphia, 1909, page xviii. 
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human affairs just as in the countless progressions and 
recessions that are going on perpetually in the universe, 
change is wrought out by slow and gradual steps. 

Penn’s essay, however, owing to his personality and 
fame, served to make known to the English-speaking 
world the idea for a general peace among the Nations 
which had received such a great impetus from the plan 
put forward in the name of so determined a warrior 
as Henry the Fourth of France. In that way, like 
Henry the Fourth and the Duc de Sully, Emeric Crucé, 
the Abbé Castel de Saint Pierre, Carinal Alberoni, 
Emmanuel Kant and others, William Penn contri- 
buted materially to the advance of the cause of inter- 
national peace in the world in general. And more 
especially in his own Province of Pennsylvania, where 
he established a home for his persecuted co-religion- 
ists, and also extended a welcome to peoples of several 
races who represented by their beliefs many branches 
of the Church Universal, Penn’s essay undoubtedly 
bore fruit in helping to bring about a peaceful adjust- 
ment of boundary disputes between various of the 
Provinces of North America.?’ 

One of these—the Wyoming controversy between 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut—was finally estab- 
lished upon legal grounds by an appeal to a Court of 
Justice. 

In 1754, two generations and a half after James the 
Second’s grant to Penn of Pennsylvania, which grant 
Penn had reinforced and consummated by actually 
occupying the province through the establishment of 
settlements within its bounds, a movement started 
among the people of the colony of Connecticut to 
occupy and settle—regardless of the proprietary rights 
of Penn and his successors under the grant from King 
James the Second—upon some of the lands along the 
east branch of the Susquehanna River. In 1754, 
the Susquehanna Company, which was composed of 


27 An interesting account of the Penn vs. Baltimore controversy is promised in Charles 
Penrose Keith's forthcoming book, Chronicles of Pennsylvania, 1688-1748. 
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Connecticut people, purchased from ‘‘the Five Na- 
tions of Indians called The Iroquois’’ for the sum of 
two thousand pounds of the money current in the 
colony of New York, lands on the Susquehanna River 
between the 41st and 43rd degrees of north latitude. 
The grant conveying title from the Iroquois to the 
Susquehanna Company was signed July 11, 1754.%8 
The Connecticut colonists based their rights to settle 
among the Susquehanna, in what became known as 
the Wyoming valley, upon the ground that Connec- 
ticut stretched westward to the Pacific Ocean, always 
excepting the territory that belonged to the interven- 
ing colonies of New York and New Jersey. It was 
not, however, until 1763, that people from Connec- 
ticut settled in the Wyoming Valley. As might natu- 
rally be supposed this appropriation by Connecticut 
settlers of lands that came within the grant to William 
Penn, without consulting the proprietors of Pennsyl- 
vania, led to a dispute first in words, then in deeds, 
which ultimately resulted in a state of war on a small 
scale between the people of Pennsylvania and the 
Connecticut settlers or intruders as they were called 
by the Pennsylvanians. In the beginning, the Colony 
of Connecticut did not countenance the claims of the 
Susquehanna Company, and did not recognize in 
any way that the town of Westmoreland in the Wy- 
oming Valley was an integral part of the colony of 
Connecticut. But owing to the determined opposi- 
tion of the proprietors of Pennsylvania to the Connec- 
ticut settlers, the Assembly of Connecticut, after 
consulting eminent counsel in England, decided on 
October 2, 1773", to extend its jurisdiction ‘‘to those 
Lands contained within the Limits and Bounds of the 
Charter of this Colony, Westward of the Province of 


New York.”’ 


*8 Original manuscript in the collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 


Connecticut Claims Papers. 
2° Pennsylvania Archives, second series, edited by William H. Egle, Harrisburg, 1890, 


volume XVIII, page 170 
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With that object in view Connecticut sent a com- 
mittee of three—Colonel Dyer, Dr. Johnson, and Mr. 
Strong—to Philadelphia to treat with John Penn, the 
Proprietary Governor of Pennsylvania. Governor 
Penn told the gentlemen from Connecticut that there 
was no need to negotiate as to the boundaries of Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut. He maintained that the 
western bounds of Connecticut had been settled 
“about two years after the Date of their charter, 
under the authority of a Royal Commission, and 
solemnly assented to, ratified and confirmed by the 
Governor and Commissioners of their own Colony; 
that, after this Settlement, the Grant of Pennsylvania 
was made to William Penn, and that it was not un- 
derstood at that time by the Crown, nor by the 
Grantee, William Penn, nor by any other persons 
since so far as he had heard, that the said grant any 
way intrenched upon or approached near, any of the 
New England grants, till the late claim was set up 
on the part of Connecticut.’ Governor Penn refused 
to join in an application to the Crown for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners as Connecticut wished to 
review and decide the boundaries between them, 
“because that would be admitting what he totally 
denied,’ to wit, that the territorial claims of Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut in any way conflicted. 
Governor Penn maintained ‘‘that His Majesty in 
Council, was the only proper and constitutional 
Tribunal for a Decision of this kind.’’ As he was 
anxious to have the difficulty brought before that 
Court for settlement, if the Colony of Connecticut 
would not take an appeal of the question to the King 
and his Privy Council, he would himself invite, he 
said, His Majesty, King George, to take the matter 
under consideration. 

The dispute, as it grew in importance, attracted 
more general notice. The Rev. William Smith, Pro- 


% Pennsylvania Archives, second series, edited by W. H. Egle, Harrisburg, 1890. vol- 
ume XVIII, page 171, et seq 
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vost of the University of Pennsylvania*! and Roger 
Sherman of Connecticut, both wrote essays in sup- 
port of the rights of their respective colonies. 

On the 16th of February, 1775, the Proprietors of 
Pennsylvania once more, as on several occasions in 
former years, addressed ‘‘To the King’s most excellent 
Majesty in Council” a petition in which they exam- 
ined the question in dispute in detail.** Jnter alia, 
the proprietors said: 

“The Dutch territory of New Netherlands com- 
prehended what is now New York, New Jersey and 
the settlements upon Delaware River now called the 
three Lower Counties—from the accession of King 
James the 2nd New York has been in the Crown, New 
Jersey had been granted by King James when Duke 
of York to proprietaries who afterwards surrend’, 
the Government to the Crown but the right of the 
soil rem*. in them. The settlements on the River 
Delaware were granted by the Duke of York to the 
s? Wm. Penn your pet’ Tho* Penn’s Father. All 
these countries lie to the westward and great part of 
them in the Latitude of Connecticut.’’ Then they 
stated once more much evidence that on previous 
occasions they had submitted to the King and the 
Privy Council in support of the grant to Penn and 
against the Connecticut claims to the Wyoming lands. 

Thus the petitioners referred to the fact that at the 
time Charles the Second granted to Penn the charter 
of Pennsylvania, Connecticut made no objection to 
the granting of the charter, nor did Connecticut lay 
claims to lands west of New York and New Jersey 
until ‘‘about the year 1755 when it was pretended” 
that under the Connecticut charter, the Connecticut 


" William Smith: An Examination of the Connecticut Claim to lands in Pennsylvania, 
1774; Pennsylvania Archives, second series, edited by W. H. Egle, Harrisburg, 1890, 
vol. XVIII, pp. 125-214. 

% Roger Sherman in John Sanderson's Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, Philadelphia, 1823, vol. III, pp. 240-248. 

% Manuscript in the collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania: Penn. 
MSS., Connecticut Claims. 
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people ‘‘had a right to skip over New York and New 
Jersey,’’ and to claim the extent of the latitude of 
Connecticut westward all the way to the Pacific 
Ocean or South Sea as it was called. In that way the 
Connecticut people would take away one-third of 
the land that Charles the Second had granted to 
William Penn. Many other pertinent facts were pre- 
sented in support of the claims of the proprietors of 
Pennsylvania to the Wyoming Valley lands. The 
petition finished by praying His Majesty the King to 
declare that Connecticut was bounded on the west 
by the Province of New York. 

Then, as the struggle between the thirteen English 
colonies and their mother land developed, and the 
possibility of Pennsylvania appealing the Wyoming 
controversy to the King in Council passed away, the 
Keystone Colony brought that dispute to the notice 
of the Continental Congress. 

On September 30, 1775, the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania discussed ‘‘the Intrusion of a Number of 
People into this Province, under a pretended Claim 
of the Colony of Connecticut, to the great Annoyance 
of the good People of this Province,’’ and instructed 
the delegates of Pennsylvania in the Continental 
Congress which was sitting in Philadelphia in the 
State House of Pennsylvania, to bring the dispute 
to the attention of the Congress.** 

In the early days of October, 1775, Ross accordingly 
presented to the Congress this resolution of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly. John Rutledge of South Caro- 
lina moved that the papers should be referred to the 
delegates of the two colonies. Whereupon, Thomas 
Willing of the Pennsylvania delegation, a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of that Province, pointed out that 
the delegates of the two colonies were interested 
parties to the controversy and said that they would 
need an umpire to reach a settlement. Roger Sher- 


“ Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives of the Province of Pennsyloania, 
Philadelphia, 1776, volume VI, page 619. 
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man, a Connecticut delegate, however, thought the 
two delegations might be able to agree on a temporary 
line.*° 

When the delegations of the two States, to whom 
Congress had referred the matter could not come to 
an agreement concerning the question, the whole 
matter was referred to a committee consisting of 
Rutledge, Chase, Jefferson, Kinsey and Hopkins.* 
Time wore on, the people of Pennsylvania and the 
Connecticut intruders came to blows and blood was 
shed. Congress decided, on December 20, 1775, 
that the contending parties should at once cease all 
hostilities, ‘‘ until the dispute can be legally decided.’’*” 
Finally as the result of the ill feeling engendered, 
troops had to be sent to the seat of trouble to keep 
the peace between them.** Owing to the war with 
Great Britain, however, these troops were soon ordered 
to join General Washington and the Wyoming colo- 
nists found themselves left on the frontier to repulse 
an attack of the English and the Indians. 

By the ninth article of the Articles of Confederation, 
provision was made for the establishment of a series 
of Courts of Appeal to try differences between the 
various colonies, each Court being established ad hoc 
to hear one particular case.*® 

Accordingly, the State of Pennsylvania, following 
her earlier practice in the controversy, when she was 
a colony, of appealing this case to the King in Council, 
petitioned Congress on November 3, 1781, according 
to the ninth article, for a hearing to settle the ques- 
tion. There were many delays. On November 
14, 1781, Congress agreed to appoint June 4, 1782, as 


% John Adams: Works, Boston, 1850, volume II, page 465. 

% Journal of the Continental Congress 1774-1789, edited by Worthington C. Ford, 
Washington, 1905, volume III, pages 295; John Sanderson: Biography of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, Philadelphia, 1823, page 250. 

37 Journal of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, edited by Worthington C. Ford, 
Washington, 1905, volume III, page 439. 

38 Idem, volume V, pages 698-9. 

%*See the Ninth Article of the Articles of Confederation. 

© Journal of Congress, Philadelphia, 1800, volume VII, page 169. 
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the date for Pennsylvania and Connecticut to put in 
an appearance, “by their lawful agents, at the place 
in which Congress shall then be sitting’’' and the 
Congress further voted to send a formal notice to the 
legislative authorities of the State of Connecticut 
that that Commonwealth, as well as Pennsylvania, 
must put in an appearance before Congress on June 
4, (sic) 1782. On June 24, (sic) 1782, Pennsylvania 
appeared before Congress through her properly ac- 
credited counsel and agents, William Bradford, Joseph 
Reed, James Wilson and Jonathan Dickinson Ser- 
geant. Her agent was Henry Osborn. Connecticut 
had appointed Eliphalet Dyer, William Samuel John- 
son and Jesse Root to represent her on that occasion, 
but only Dyer was present and so the question had 
to be continued until the next month. 

On July 16, the matter was again taken up. Penn- 
sylvania was represented by Wilson and Sergeant, 
with Osborn as their agent, and Connecticut by Dyer 
and Root. After some discussion, Congress finally 
resolved: 

“That the agents of Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
be, and they are hereby directed to appoint by joint 
consent, commissioners or judges to constitute a 
Court for hearing and determining the matter in 
question, agreeably to the 9th article of the Con- 
federation. ’’* 

On August 12, 1782, the agents for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and the State of Connecticut 
reported that, in accordance with the resolution of 
Congress of July. 16, they had appointed as ‘‘com- 
missioners to constitute a court for hearing and de- 
termining’’ the controversy between Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut, William Whipple, of New Hamp- 
shire, Nathanael Greene, of Rhode Island, David 
Brearly and William Churchill Houston, of New 


“ Journal of Congress, containing their proceedings from January 1, 1781, to Novem- 
ber 2, 1782. Philadelphia, 1800, volume VII, page 174. 
* Journal of Congress: Philadelphia, 1800, volume VII, page 315 
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Jersey, Cyrus Griffin and Joseph Jones, of Virginia, 
and John Rutledge of South Carolina.“ ‘Any five 
or more of whom,”’ the agents went on to say in their 
report, ‘‘we have agreed shall constitute a Court, 
and have authority to proceed and determine the 
matter and difference between the said States.”’ As 
Nathanael Greene and John Rutledge declined to 
serve, Thomas Nelson, of Virginia, and Welcome 
Arnold, of Rhode Island, were named in their stead.“ 
Congress ratified the appointments.* 

The Court was commissioned to convene at Tren- 
ton, in the State of New Jersey. On November 8, 
1782, a quorum of the members of the Tribunal being 
in attendance, the Court began to try the case and 
sat for that purpose until December 30. The counsel 
for Pennsylvania were James Wilson, Joseph Reed, 
Jonathan D. Sergeant and William Bradford. Con- 
necticut was represented by Eliphalet Dyer, Jesse 
Root and William 8. Johnson.“* The arguments of the 
counsel have not come down to us, but the briefs have, 
and show great learning and much work on the part of 
the legal representatives of both States in their efforts 
to win the case for their respective Commonwealths. 

Thus Root, speaking first for Connecticut, argued 
inter alia that ‘‘ By every principle of Law, Justice and 
policy,’ the Court should decide for Connecticut. ‘‘ The 
Crown Title ought to be secure against the Crown.” 
‘‘Property belongs to the first discoverer, because he 
providentially stumbled upon it. When a Nation 
discovers a Vacant Country they have a Right to it.” 

He cited also many grants to land from the Crown.“ 


@ Journal of Congress: Philadelphia, 1800, volume VII, page 331. 

“ Journal of Congress: Philadelphia, 1800, volume VII, page 335. 

# Journal of Congress: Philadelphia, 1800, volume VII, page 336. ‘* Whereupon, 
Ordered, That the Secretary prepare and report the draught of a commission for the said 
William Whipple, Welcome Arnold, David Brearly, William Churchill Houston, Cyrus 
Griffin, Joseph Jones and Thomas Nelson, or any five or more of them, as commissioners 
or judges nominated by the States of Pennsylvania and Connecticut, to determine the 
dispute between the said States agreeable to the 9th article of the Confederation.” 

# Pennsylvania Archives, second series, edited by William H. Egle, Harrisburg, 1890, 
volume XVIII, page 621. 
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Wilson for Pennsylvania maintained that Connec- 
ticut’s ‘‘Charter never extended westw’d of N. Y.,”’ 
and ‘‘if it ever did she had long since lost that right.”’ 
He advanced many other points and cited Grotius, 
Puffendorf, Vattel, and other authorities in support 
of his argument.** 

Dr. Johnson, speaking for Connecticut, said: ‘“ In- 
dian title is vague and uncertain. Show no title valid 
but the Crown Title. The question is a question of 
Right, & Right & Title are synonymous in this Ques- 
tion. Every Title must be established according to 
the Laws of the Country. The General Laws of 
America must be the ground on which this question 
is to be decided. The Law as it stood at the Time of 
the acquisition is binding. The feudal system was 
the Law of all the Nations of Europe at the Time of 
the Discovery of America. The French, Spanish 
& Portuguese adopted the erroneous system of con- 
quest. The English & Dutch the more human sys- 
tem of Humanity. The Indian Title is subordinate 
to the Crown Title and can never be set up against it. 
Indian titles uncertain and cannot be depended on.”’ 
He brought forward other thoughts and referred to 
Vattel and other publicists.* 

Replying for Pennsylvania, Sergeant urged: “ Right 
of Discovery. King James could not deny the Right 
of the Dutch, though he wished to abridge it.’’ And 
again: ‘‘Who had the best right to the lands in 
Dispute, the oldest and nearest Settlers to those lands 
or the most remote and junior settlements. If the 
King had divested himself of the Jurisdiction over the 
lands mentioned in the Charter of C: why do the 
Susq’a. Co’y apply and the C: Assembly recommend 
them to the Crown for a new Grant?” Further on 
Sergeant argued: ‘‘The purchase made from the In- 
dians on Delaware were made by the people of N. 


7 Pennsylvania Archives, volume XVIII, page 621 
8 Pennsyloania Archives, volume XVIII, page 622. 
Pennsylvania Archives, volume XVIII, page 623 
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Haven, then a separate Gov’t from Con’t. They 
were made by people who then deny’d the Charter of 
Con’t. all the Authority it would give.’”’ He referred 
to the dispute in the middle of the seventeenth century 
between the Hollanders of New Netherland and the 
English of Connecticut as to their boundary limits, 
and the claim of the Dutch on the Connecticut or 
Fresh River, which Connecticut successfully disputed.” 

General Reed, who also spoke for Pennsylvania, 
maintained, ‘‘The Title of the Penns’ stands on the 
clearest ground abstracted from that of Connec’t. 
Our Title consists of both the Crown and the Indian 
title. That all titles should be derived from the 
Crown is the law of Britain and only applicable to 
Britain. 3 Histch. 

Before the members of the Trenton Inter-State 
Court decided the case, they agreed that the reasons 
for their conclusions should never be given, and that 
the decision should go forth to the world as the unan- 
imous opinion of the Court. 

The decision of the Court was handed down on 
December 30th. It was concise, clear and final. 
The court held: 


“This Cause has been well argued by the Learned Council 
on both sides. 

“The Court are now to pronounce their Sentence, or Judg- 
ment. 

“We are unanimously of Opinion that the State of Connecti- 
cut has no right to the Lands in controversy. 

“We are also unanimously of Opinion that the Jurisdiction 
and Preemption of all the Territory lying within the Charter 
boundary of Pennsylvania and now claimed by the State of 
Connecticut do of Right belong to the State of Pennsylvania. 

“WM. WHIPPLE 

WELCOME ARNOLD 

DAV’D BREARLY 

CYRUS GRIFFIN 

WM. C. HOUSTON. 
“Trenton, 30th Dee’r, 1782.”’ 
51 Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd Series, volume XVIII, page 629. 
50 Pennsylvania Archives, volume XVIII, page 626. 
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The decision effectually put an end to the dispute 
of jurisdiction and possession, as to whether Pennsyl- 
vania or Connecticut was entitled to the lands that 
both States claimed, in favor of the Keystone State. 
As soon as the decision was known, President John 
Dickinson of Pennsylvania issued a proclamation for- 
bidding any violence on the part of individuals to 
gain possession of disputed land claims. One of the 
judges of the Court, Griffin, in a letter to President 
Dickinson said: ‘‘ This I will undertake to say, that 
no Court ever met and decided a great question less 
subject to partiality or corruption, or in which more 
candor and freedom of debate were exercised. * * * 
I can assure you, sir, that the commissioners were 
unanimously of opinion that the private right of soil 
should not be affected by the decision.’ 

The decision shows conclusively that the Trenton 
Inter-State Tribunal sat as a Court to award justice 
upon legal grounds, and not as a board of mediation 
to effect a reconciliation of the conflicting claims upon 
the basis of a compromise. 

Pennsylvania has made also through two of her 
citizens two important contributions to the develop- 
ment of international justice as a means of settling 
the differences that arise between the members of the 
Family of Nations in peace instead of by war. It was 
a member of the Philadelphia Bar, a Marylander by 
inheritance, a Virginian by birth, a Pennsylvanian 
by adoption, who first proposed that great Interna- 
tional Tribunal of Justice that sat at Geneva in 1871 
and 1872 upon the well known Alabama claims.™ 
The submission of those claims to that justly famous 
Court and the ready acceptance of its decision by the 
defeated Nation marked an epoch in the development 


& Pennsylvania Archives, second series, Harrisburg, 1890, pages 631-632. 

8% The New York Tribune, May 13, 1865, page 4: Social Science, England, March 
15, 1867. Thomas Balch: Jnternational Courts of Arbitration, The Law Magazine and 
Review, London, November, 1874; also reprinted at Cambridge, Mass., at the Riverside 
Press as a separate essay, 1874. 
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and advance of international justice as a means of 
avoiding war to settle the disputes of sovereign and 
independent States. A second important contribu- 
tion to the lessening of war was made likewise by a 
citizen of the Keystone State. A Scotchman by 
birth, but a Pennsylvanian by adoption, Andrew 
Carnegie, out of the vast fortune that he made in 
manufacturing at Pittsburgh, gave the money to 
construct at The Hague a home—le Palais de la Paiz 
—for the International Courts which are in the future 
to judge some of the disputes that arise between the 
Nations. So as we review Pennsylvania’s contribu- 
tions to the development of maintaining peace among 
the Nations through the application of legal justice 
in solving the differences between Nations, it is evi- 
dent that the Keystone State has supplied her full 
quota and more too. 

III. Finally, before closing this paper, I wish to 
tell you something of an ancient Philadelphia insti- 
tution—the historic Assembly balls. 

Taking into account the difference in the state of 
social development existing in Europe in the fifth and 
sixth centuries from that obtaining in the seventeenth, 
there is a striking analogy between the beginnings of 
the Republic of Venice and the rise of the thirteen 
colonies which were in time welded into our present 
country. In both cases the early settlers fled from 
their original homes, in the case of Venice on account 
of the ravages of Attila and other conquering warriors; 
in the case of the thirteen colonies, because of the per- 
secution of both Church and State. And in both 
instances these refugees and pioneers came mostly 
from the humbler ranks of society. In each case, 
however, before long an aristocracy arose, which in 
Venice ruled for many centuries, while in America 
it gave place with the war for independence to the 
ever rising tide of Democracy. 

The best of the early colonists who settled in the 
thirteen colonies, belonged in their homes in Europe 
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either to the yeomanry or to the small tradesmen. 
They braved the dangers and hardships of the Atlantic 
passage of those days and the vicissitudes of founding 
a new home in a wild and virgin land for the most 
part, because either of political or religious persecu- 
tion in the old world. Mixed in with these resolute 
and God-fearing people, of whatever branch of the 
Church universal, were immigrants who crossed the 
ocean to better their fortune economically. In addi- 
tion to these, adventurers and other less desirable 
individuals settled in the colonies. Those of the 
immigrants who belonged at home either to the gentry 
or the nobility, as, for example, the Brookes of Mary- 
land, and the Fairfaxes of Virginia, or to the important 
mercantile classes, as the Willings of Pennsylvania, 
who came from Bristol, and the Van Rensselaers of 
New York, who came from Amsterdam, were few in 
numbers. Thus Pennsylvania, like her twelve sister 
colonies, and doubtless like all colonies in all times, 
was not peopled by the aristocracy of the mother 
lands. 

At first the Swedes and the Dutch who were forced 
to struggle with nature, had not time for much social 
gayeties, and besides their numbers were small. 
And when the English under Penn came in, the 
Quaker element for a time repressed anything of the 
kind. When there had risen, however, through more 
than one generation of services to the colony a Penn- 
sylvania aristocracy, through whom the Penns ruled 
their Province, the need and desire for social functions 
of importance developed. As a result the Philadel- 
phia Assemblies were started in the winter of 1748-49, 
by four young men, John Swift, John Inglis, John 
Wallace and Lynford Lardner. Those balls were 
begun several years before the organization of the 
Saint Cecilia Society of Charleston, South Carolina, 
which also gives dances, and the Philadelphia Assem- 
blies antedate by many years anything of the kind 
now going on in any other city in the country. The 
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raison d’étre for these balls was the rise in Philadelphia 
of a commercial gentry. And so, when John Swift 
and his three young associates organized in the winter 
of 1748-49 a series of nine dancing parties or assem- 
blies, as they were called, at which games of cards were 
played by the older members of the assembly, their 
success was immediate. From that winter until the 
present time, those balls have been carried on. It 
is true, that, owing to war and various other causes, 
the balls have not been given each year. Yet the 
Assemblies of today are the historic successors of the 
first series given in 1748-49. In that first season 
there were fifty-nine gentlemen who subscribed forty 
shillings apiece. Here are their names: 


A LIST* 

Of Subscribers for An Assembly, under the direction of John 
Inglis, Lynford Lardner, John Wallace and John Swift: each 
subscription, forty shillings, to be paid to any of the Directors 
at subscribing. 


Alex’. Hamilton, James Hamilton, 
Tho. Lawrence, Jr., Ro. Mackinen, 
John Wallace, Wm. Allen, 
Phineas Bond, Arch? McCall, 
Ch® Willing, Jos. Turner, 
Joseph Shippen, Thos. Hopkinson, 
Sam. McCall, Jun‘, Rich® Peters, 
George McCall, Adam Thomson, 
Edw. Jones, Alex’ Stedman, 
Samuel McCall, Senr, Patrick Baird, 
Redm. Conyngham, John Sober, 

Jos. Sims, David Franks, 
Thomas Lawrence, Sent., John Inglis, 
David Mellvaine, Ninian Wischeart, 
John Wilcocks, Abram Taylor, 
Charles Stedman, James Trotter, 
John Kidd, Samson Levy, 
Wm. Bingham, Lynford Lardner, 
Buckridge Sims, Rich? Hill, Jr., 
John Swift, Benj. Frill, 

John Kearsley, Jun’., Jn. Francis, 


* Thomas Balch: Letters and Papers relating chiefly to the Provincial History of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, 1855, pages 6-7. 
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Wm. Plumsted, William Mcllvaine, 
Andrew Elliot, Will Humphreys, 
James Burd, Thos. White, 

Wm. Peters, John Lawrence, 
James Polyceen, Thos. Graems, 
Wm. Franklen, John Cottenham, 
Hen. Harrison, John Moland, 
John Heuston, Wm. Cuzzens. 


Daniel Boiles, 


Some of these names are historic in the annals of 
the Province. 

John Swift, afterward Royal collector of the Port, 
at whose house was held the first meeting at which the 
Assemblies were organized, was both secretary and 
treasurer of the first board of directors or managers, 
as their successors came to be known in later years. 
His account book, which now belongs to the American 
Philosophical Society, gives some interesting and 
curious information about the colonial gentry of 
Pennsylvania. This manuscript shows that those 
old worthies were quite as fond of good cheer as their 
descendants of today, and that proportionally they 
made as large an appropriation for the various products 
of the vine as their successors of the present time. 
The invitations to many of the early Assemblies were 
printed on the backs of playing cards. Washington, 
when he lived in Philadelphia during his presidency, 
was naturally an attendant of those balls. 

During the season of 1748-49 there were four direc- 
tors, and likewise four for the winter of 1749-50. But 
in 1755 there were, as we learn from the Assembly 
card of Mrs. Jekyl, only two directors, Thomas Willing 
and James Trotter. 

An assembly card of 1790, linking the social festivi- 
ties of the early days of the Young Republic with the 
earlier colonial period of the Province is that of Miss 
Mary Shippen, ‘Polly’ as she was known to her 
family and friends and as her first name is written on 


% It was presented to the American Philosophical Society in 1902 by Edwin Swift 
Balch and Thomas Willing Balch. 
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the card. She was a daughter of Colonel Joseph 
Shippen of the Provincial forces of Pennsylvania, 
and his wife, the handsome Jane Galloway of Mary- 
land. Colonel Shippen, a graduate of Princeton in 
1753, took part in the capture in 1758 of Fort Du- 
quesne, and was afterward Secretary of the Provincial 
Council of Pennsylvania. A portrait by Benjamin 
West of Jane Galloway as a girl now hangs on one of 
the walls of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
It is a splendid example of areal West and signed all 
over the canvas by the artist’s brush. Mary Shippen 
married Samuel Swift, a nephew of the originator of 
the Philadelphia Assemblies, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1786, and a gentleman of 
wide and varied learning. 

As the city grew in population and the means of 
communication improved, other forms of entertain- 
ment grew up. As a result a smaller number of 
‘““Assembly” dances gradually came to be given in 
any one season. Thus during the winter of 1849-50, 
we learn from a journal of Joseph Swift that three 
Assemblies were held at Musical Fund Hall, a building 
still standing at Eighth and Locust streets. That 
was just one third of the number given one hundred 
and one years earlier. An assembly card for the sea- 
son of 1849-50 gives us the names of the managers for 
that winter, twelve in all, or three times as many as 
the four directors of the season of 1748-49. That 
card reads :— 

ASSEMBLIES 

The honor of Mr. Thomas Balch’s Company is requested 

for the Season. 


John M. Scott James H. Blight 

Thomas Cadwalader B. W. Ingersoll 
MANAGERS 

Joseph Swift William C. Twells 

Charles Willing Alexander Biddle 

Richard Vaux William W. Fisher 

M. S. Evans Bernard Henry, Jr. 
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A propos of one of these balls, Mr. Swift in hisjournal 
says: ‘'1850, January 16th, Wednesday, 2* Assembly 
at the Musical Fund. I went with Genl. T. Cad- 
walader; home at 2 A. M. (17); a large and brilliant 
party.” 

It has sometimes been held against Pennsylvania 
that she was slow in joining in the final break with 
Great Britain. In that policy, however, she merely 
proved herself more conservative than a large number 
of her sister colonies, who likewise were averse to a 
separation from the motherland until forced by the 
driving power of succeeding events into the movement 
for independence. But once Pennsylvania had given 
her full allegiance to the struggle for independence, 
she never faltered at any time in her allegiance either 
to the cause of the Confederation during the Revolu- 
tion, or afterwards to that of the Union during the 
War of 1812 and the Civil War. And taking courage 
from the good example set by the many sons of Mass- 
achusetts who have helped to make known to all the 
world the many contributions of that great State to 
the development of our common country, I have tried 
this morning to point out to this distinguished gather- 
ing some of the things which Pennsylvania has likewise 
contributed to our common national heritage. 
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THE ROYAL DISALLOWANCE. 


BY CHARLES M. ANDREWS 


The royal disallowance of colonial laws, when con- 
sidered in all its phases, becomes a subject of far too 
wide a scope to be dealt with in the brief space at my 
disposal. I propose, therefore, to limit my discussion 
to one phase only, that which concerned the authori- 
ties at home. The influence of the disallowance in 
the colonies themselves is an intricate and difficult 
question that can be answered satisfactorily only 
after a thorough study has been made of the history 
of each individual colony. In what I have to say, 
I shall treat briefly of the early history of the dis- 
allowance, of the procedure accompanying its exer- 
cise in England, and of the rules that the British 
authorities laid down for their own guidance. No 
adequate attempt has yet been made to define these 
rules or to study in any systematic way the policy 
based upon them. One reason for this neglect is, 
undoubtedly, the belief that British policy was a 
negligible factor in colonial history and may be 
ignored by the historian. As I consider this belief to 
be erroneous, I deem it only a matter of common 
honesty to find out what this policy was, how far it 
was applied in dealing with colonial legislation, and 
to what extent it was justified from the point of view 
of England’s constitutional past and the demands of 
her imperial and commercial systems. The evidence 
does not lie on the surface, but must be searched for 
in parliamentary acts, governor’s instructions, and 
royal disallowances. 

The royal disallowance has been commonly inter- 
preted as if it were an act of royal legislation, and the 
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Privy Council itself defined it as ‘‘the negative which 
the crown has reserved to itself upon acts of legislation 
in the American colonies.”” But it was not an act of 
legislation in the same sense that a royal veto of a 
parliamentary bill was an act of legislation. The 
latter was the exercise by the king of his right as a 
constituent member of the British parliament. In 
exercising this right the king acted alone, making no 
use of the Privy Council, for the Council had no place 
among the law-makers of England. The royal dis- 
allowance was an executive rather than a legislative 
act, performed not by the king but by the Council 
as his executive agent. It was an exercise of the 
royal prerogative, an expression of the king’s supreme 
authority in the enacting of laws by inferior law-mak- 
ing bodies, whose right to make laws at all rested on 
the king’s will. The legislatures in the colonies were 
not parliaments, that is, from the legal point of view 
they were not in any sense comparable with the su- 
preme law-making body in England. It is true that 
they frequently made this claim and constantly exer- 
cised powers that lay beyond the bounds of their 
legal right, but properly their powers were only those 
of a provincial assembly or, in the case of the corporate 
colonies, of a provincial court with the right to legis- 
late for the good government of the company or fellow- 
ship. Except where the king had bound himself by 
his charters, he had the right at all times to prevent 
these assemblies from ‘‘usurping authorities that 
were inconsistent with the peace and good govern- 
ment of the province.”’ 

The royal disallowance was, therefore, not a veto 
but an act of regulation and control, in the same sense 
that a royal letter and instruction was an act of regu- 
lation. In fact, disallowance and instruction were 
synonymous, for both expressed in different forms the 
royal will. The Privy Council, which was the king’s 
mouthpiece in the matter, frequently issued a new 
instruction instead of a disallowance; while in all the 
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governors’ instructions clauses were inserted that 
were dormant disallowances, in that they required 
the governors to refuse their assent to all measures of 
a certain class that might be passed by the provincial 
legislature. Thus the royal disallowance was but 
one of the means employed by the king, through the 
Privy Council, to confine the colonial legislatures 
within the constitutional bounds of their powers. 
The royal right was never defined and never denied, 
even by the colonies themselves, for the colonies were 
the king’s colonies, such charters as they had came 
from him, their officials were his appointees, and all 
orders and instructions ran in his name. They were 
never ‘‘parcel of the realm,’’ but were possessions 
of the crown of Great Britain. 

The right of disallowance was exercised from earliest 
times. Laws passed by the first assemblies in Ameri- 
ea, those of Virginia in 1619 and of Bermuda in 1620, 
were recognized as subject to the approval of their 
respective companies in England, and the laws of 
Bermuda were actually sent over for confirmation. 
The Massachusetts Bay Company in 1628-1629 
instructed its Salem plantation to send over all laws 
and orders for examination by the company at home. 
{n 1629, five years after the Virginia colony had been 
taken over by the crown, Governor Harvey in his 
petition for a charter took for granted the king’s right 
to approve or disapprove of the laws passed in the 
colony, and in the royal reply he was instructed to see 
that all laws and orders were transmitted and such as 
were allowed were to be but temporary and ‘“‘change- 
able at his Majesty’s pleasure.”” In 1631 the bur- 
gesses of Virginia despatched the first collection of 
acts of a royal province ever sent to England. By 
1638 the practice had become well established. I 
know of no law actually disallowed at this early period, 
but one was suspended in 1638 and ordered ‘“‘to lie 
by” for further consideration. After 1660 the right 
was affirmed, and in 1663 the rule was laid down for 
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Barbadoes that acts should be in force but one year 
unless confirmed. The rule was extended to two 
years in 1664 for Jamaica. One clause of a Barbadoes 
act was disallowed in that year, the first certain in- 
stance of a disallowance that I can discover. As far 
as the continental colonies are concerned, the first 
recorded disallowance is that of all the laws of Bacon’s 
assembly in 1676, hardly a disallowance properly so- 
called as the assembly was deemed irregular. 

The routine of transmission had got fairly well 
fixed before the end of the seventeenth century. 
Maryland, Connecticut, and Rhode Island were not 
required by their charters to transmit their laws, 
though all did so to a greater or less extent. The Car- 
olinas and the Jerseys likewise sent over no laws, until 
after they had become royal provinces. Massachu- 
setts was in the same class until 1684, but after 1691 
regularly transmitted her laws, while Pennsylvania, 
though a proprietary colony, was required to do so 
from the beginning. Before the end of the colonial pe- 
riod was reached, every colony had had one or more laws 
disallowed; during the eighty-three years of her 
second charter, Massachusetts had forty-seven public 
laws and twelve private laws disallowed; while with 
other colonies the number was much greater. The 
machinery of transmission was very far from perfect, 
even among the royal colonies. Many laws were 
never sent over; others were never acted upon or were 
held so long that months and even years elapsed be- 
fore a decision was reached. 

During the early period the English government 
was uncertain how to proceed. Before 1670 laws 
were acted upon by the Privy Council with the advice 
of its committee. In 1670 the special plantation 
council of that year was ordered to examine the laws 
of the colonies and if any were “found inconvenient 
or contrary to the laws” of England or to the ‘‘ honour 
and justice” of the government they were to be im- 
mediately annulled. But the special councils ap- 
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parently took no action in the matter, for no reports 
issued by them relating to colonial acts have been 
found, and in 1674 the Shaftesbury council was still 
debating ‘‘the best way for his Majesty to confirm 
the laws made by the plantations.”” In 1675 colonial 
business was again taken into the hands of the Privy 
Council and entrusted to its committee, the Lords of 
Trade, and then the procedure as finally adopted 
was introduced. Laws were sent from the colonies 
to both the Lords of Trade and the secretary of state, 
and by the former reported on to the Council, with 
or without the advice of the crown lawyers. The 
first reports recommending disallowance of acts regu- 
larly passed were in 1678, when certain acts of Jamaica, 
and others of Virginia, passed in February, 1677, to 
meet the situation raised by Bacon’s Rebellion, were 
declared null and void. 

When fully developed the course of a law was some- 
what as follows. The Privy Council, to which after 
1730 all laws were sent directly, handed over the laws 
to its committee. This committee was quite compe- 
tent to act alone, but generally referred the laws to 
the Board of Trade for report. In making up its 
report the board called upon a great variety of coun- 
sellors for advice: first, its own special solicitor, ap- 
pointed in 1718, or the regular law officers of the 
crown, who might and occasionally did reverse the 
opinion of the solicitor; then in special cases, other 
departments of government, the bishop of London, 
agents of the colony, ex-governors, or others familiar 
with colonial affairs. Generally the board accepted 
the opinion of those consulted and the Council com- 
mittee accepted the report of the board. But this 
was not always the case. Each might reject the ad- 
vice of its referee and modify or reverse the verdict. 
But the Privy Council, almost without exception, 
approved the report of its committee and embodied 
that report in an order in Council. This order was 
always supposedly sent to the governor of the colony. 
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The procedure was neither perfunctory nor mechan- 
ical. In the passage of a law from referee to board 
and board to committee there was ample opportunity 
given to those concerned to check or accelerate its 
advance. Protests, petitions, and caveats might be 
entered against it, sometimes verbal and sometimes in 
writing, by agents or solicitors of the colony or of 
neighboring colonies, by merchants, by the bishop of 
London, and even by the governor who had signed 
the bill. Caveats were always recorded on the books 
of the board. Occasionally the law would be returned 
to the colony with instructions to the governor to 
obtain its modification or repeal, or it might be held 
until the colony met the objection that had been 
raised against it. Some lively tilts took place in the 
Plantation Office between those who favored a law 
and those who opposed it. In some instances the 
difficulty of reaching a decision was so great that the 
board refused to take the responsibility, leaving the 
matter entirely in the hands of the committee of the 
Council. Sometimes the board, not wishing to recom- 
mend disallowance, drafted an amendment or even 
a whole bill, and sent it over to be substituted for 
the measure passed. Should the colony refuse to 
pass the substituted clause or bill, the original measure 
was disallowed. Sometimes an act would be recom- 
mended for approval with the proviso that henceforth 
governors be forbidden to sign such acts, and some- 
times in recommending a disallowance the opinion 
was expressed that governors ought not to consent to 
such acts in the future. Frequently the act would be 
ordered “‘to lie by probationary” or ‘‘to be post- 
poned,”’ either until its effect could be better under- 
stood, until someone had been consulted, or until 
some complaint had been registered against it, after 
which it would be sent to the legal adviser. At least 
one act was read and ordered to be confirmed, then 
read again and ordered to lie by. Once or twice the 
board on its own initiative waited to hear from the 
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governor of the colony and on a number of occasions 
it promised the bishop of London or some interested 
individual to let him know when the law was to be 
considered. There is one instance where an act 
already confirmed was, on complaint of the merchants, 
afterwards disallowed, and one where the board in- 
structed the governor of a colony to obtain an amend- 
ment to an act that the Privy Council had already 
agreed to. 

Of course, all these attempts to be fair caused in- 
evitable delays. The board itself was often very 
dilatory; the legal adviser was slow in making his 
reports and sometimes failed to report altogether; 
and the time taken in communicating with agents or 
with the colony was at best exasperatingly long. 
For the royal colonies, a period of three years between 
the passage of a law and the issue of a disallowance 
was not uncommon. There are instances of five years 
elapsing, and in the case of a New Jersey law regard- 
ing lawsuits passed in 1714, the act was read June 
27, 1720, reported to be disallowed January 10, 1722 
and disallowed ten days later. The same act, passed 
again in 1728, was twice sent to the legal adviser 
and not finally disallowed until 1731. A Massachu- 
setts act of 1695 for the settlement and support of 
ministers was ‘“‘complained of by the parsons and sent 
to Mr. Attorney General” in 1727. One freakish 
case, and not the only one of its kind, was that of a 
New Hampshire law of 1718, which was not disallowed 
until 1769, when an additional act was passed in the 
colony and sent to England. When Fane retired in 
1746, he left without report a large number of laws, 
which had been sent to him three or four years before, 
and his successor, Matthew Lamb, to whom these 
laws were immediately despatched, left his own quota 
of unexamined laws at the time of his death in 1768. 
There was no regularly commissioned legal adviser 
from 1768 to 1770, though laws were sometimes sent 
to a ‘‘Mr. West,” a solicitor whose identity has so far 
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eluded me. Jackson, who was appointed in 1770, 
was on the whole prompt in his replies. In 1766 so 
great a number of laws had accumulated that the 
Privy Council peremptorily ordered the board to ex- 
amine them and make report, which the board did so 
zealously as to overwhelm the Council committee 
with a mass of laws and recommendations that held 
up regular business for many days. It was inevitable 
that under such circumstances comments on colonial 
legislation should be hasty and inconsistent. All 
things considered, the wonder is that the criticisms 
were as good as we find them to be. 

The policy which governed the board and its ad- 
visers had four leading aspects. First, to defend the 
law and custom of the British constitution; secondly, 
to guard the interest and welfare of British subjects; 
thirdly, to protect the colonies or any of their inhab- 
itants from ill-advised legislation; and lastly, to pre- 
vent the passing of laws that were extraordinary, 
oppressive, improper, or technically defective. 

I. The first group of disallowances is the largest, 
though not necessarily the one that ranked as most 
important in the eyes of the English authorities. 
Departures from the law and custom of England were 
not infrequently permitted, if good reason could be 
adduced therefor, but laws that affected the welfare 
and prosperity of the subjects of Great Britain, and 
so of the state itself, were rarely allowed to go into 
force if the Board of Trade and the Council committee 
could prevent it. The welfare of the colonists them- 
selves was held in high consideration, provided it was 
not furthered at the expense of British subjects, and 
laws that were deemed in any sense injurious, either 
because of their content or because of their form, 
were always disallowed. 

As I have said, the first group is by far the largest. 
It includes, first, all laws that affected or trespassed 
on the royal prerogative, a power wide and uncertain 
and nowhere defined; secondly, all laws that were 
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contrary to the governors’ instructions or in excess 
of powers granted by the charters, each of which was 
but an expression of the royal will; and thirdly, all 
laws that were contrary to or in derogation of any 
act of parliament specifically relating to the colonies, 
that went counter to English legal or administrative 
usage, or that were in opposition to the organization 
and practice of the Anglican church. Let us take 
these up in turn. 

1. No royal colony had a legal right to concern 
itself with such questions as the duration of the 
assembly, the qualification of electors or elected, or 
the number of those making up the legislative body. 
The assemblies could not legally decide questions 
of controverted elections or define their own powers. 
They could not legally grant representation to new 
townships or declare any part of the population 
debarred for any reason whatever from sitting in the 
assembly. These were regal powers, exercisable only 
through the colonial governor, the king’s deputy in 
the colony, though at times other reasons had weight, 
such as the fear of the English authorities lest the 
popular branch of the colonial legislature should be 
increased and so destroy the balance between the 
assembly and the council. No royal colony had the 
right to appoint executive officers, either by law or 
ordinance. It could not restrict the functions of any 
patent office, the appointment to which always lay 
in the hands of the crown. It could not compel 
holders of such offices to reside in the colony. It 
could not render these offices less lucrative by at- 
tempts to regulate fees and perquisites to the disad- 
vantage of the incumbents, or in any way to take 
away the rights and privileges belonging to such 
offices. The assembly of a royal colony could not 
appoint judges or chancellors who, though not neces- 
sarily patent officers, were nominees of the king only. 
It could not erect courts or decide where actions should 
be tried, nor could it interfere with the established 
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legal jurisdiction by grants of powers to new officials, 
such as sheriffs and justices of the peace. It could 
not alter the tenure of judges by declaring that they 
held office during good behavior and not at the king’s 
pleasure, and it could not in any way restrict the king’s 
freedom of appointment by defining qualifications 
or narrowing the range of selection. It could not take 
from the crown the right of hearing appeals from col- 
onial courts. 

In the same class of unconstitutional acts, but 
making a greater stir in colonial history, were all legis- 
lative measures looking to the control of the public 
purse. The Board of Trade recommended the dis- 
allowance of many acts whereby the colonial assem- 
blies sought to direct appropriations and the appoint- 
ment of colonial treasurers. It declared such acts 
contrary to the instructions of the governors, who 
alone could issue warrants for money. The board 
objected very strongly to the South Carolina Act 
regulating the Indian trade (1731) because it placed 
the power of making presents to the Indians in the 
hands of the assembly instead of the governor, who 
by his instructions had authority ‘‘to issue all public 
money by his warrant with the advice of council.” 
So vigorous was the quarrel over the question in New 
York, Massachusetts, and elsewhere, that it is not 
clear why the many acts passed by the assembly of 
North Carolina, between 1738 and 1773, practically 
taking the collecting and expenditure of public taxes 
out of the hands of the governor, were allowed to 
stand. But I cannot find that they were ever dis- 
allowed. The governor signed them, and one of them 
at least was returned by the legal adviser of the board 
endorsed ‘‘no objection.” On the other hand, Jack- 
son in 1778 recommended the disallowance of a To- 
bago act on the ground that it required the governor 
to sign the warrants and so placed a restriction on 
the royal freedom of action. Voting the speaker a 
salary, appropriating any crown revenue, or dimin- 
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ishing in any way the revenue of the crown were all 
deemed repugnant to the royal prerogative. Even 
the establishment of fairs and markets was a royal 
privilege and could not be usurped. The Board of 
Trade watched over all revenue bills, and if it found 
a tack or rider in the form of an appropriation clause, 
it recommended the disallowance of the whole. Other 
acts in derogation of the royal authority were those 
altering a city charter granted by the king, as in the 
ease of Norfolk, Virginia; conferring a monopoly, 
which could be created only by royal patent; author- 
izing naturalized subjects to hold property, affecting, 
as the disallowance said, “‘the king’s rights derived 
from the laws and constitution of the kingdom’”’; or 
repealing an act that had once received the royal 
confirmation. 

2. In the same general class are all disallowances 
of acts passed contrary to the governor’s instructions. 
That such were constantly passed we know, and that 
the governors were thereby often placed in very em- 
barrassing positions our colonial records show. Gov- 
ernor Johnston of North Carolina complained to the 
board of a great many acts that he had been compelled 
to sign, and there is one instance where in 1734 the 
governor of Barbadoes signed a bill and then apparent- 
ly sent home depositions and other testimony for the 
purpose of having it disallowed. The colonial assem- 
blies were masters of the art of persuading their 
governors that instructions did not mean what they 
seemed to mean, and the Board of Trade, three thou- 
sand miles away, was powerless to meet the difficult 
situation. Once when Dobbs of North Carolina, a ; 
highly conscientious man, attempted to justify his 
action, the board deemed the course adopted an ag- 
gravation of the offence, and declared that if the 
governor ‘‘could be dissolved by the opinions of 
others from the obligation of obedience,’’ then ‘‘the } 
interests of the crown and the mother-country must 
depend solely for security on the uncertain wills, inter- i 
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ests, and instructions of any person whose advice 
and opinion the governor might think proper to ask.”’ 
Despite brave words frequently uttered, the board 
was not able even by the threat of a severe reprimand 
or the loss of his position to keep the colonial governor 
to his statutory obedience. 

Whenever a colonial assembly passed an act that 
exceeded its powers or was not properly cognizable 
by it as a law-making body, that act was disallowed 
as an infringement of the prerogative. Such hap- 
pened when one of the proprietary or corporate col- 
onies legislated contrary to its charter, as when Rhode 
Island set up a court of vice-admiralty, Connecticut 
dealt with heretics, and Massachusetts attempted 
to regulate the taking of fish within its harbors and 
the coves of its townships. Such happened in a 
royal colony when New Jersey inserted in a paper 
money act a clause concerning counterfeiting that 
was construed in England as a subject lying outside 
the province of the legislature. Matters not cog- 
nizable by a legislature were usually such as came 
within the jurisdiction of the courts and should have 
been dealt with in the ordinary course of law. Mass- 
achusetts passed acts fining certain persons who had 
aided the enemy and enabling a married woman to 
prosecute an action. New Hampshire passed acts 
relating to private property and enabling private 
persons to revive a suit at law. New York passed 
acts partitioning lands held in common; and New 
Jersey in 1771 passed an act regarding debtors, on 
which occasion the board laid down the general rule 
that ‘“‘the frequent and occasional interposition of 
the legislature in cases of individuals for the purpose 
of stopping or diverting usual courses of legal action 
is unjust.”’ In the same class are all legislative acts 
of divorce, the first of which was passed in Jamaica in 
1739, and others in Nova Scotia (1763), Pennsylvania 
(1769, 1773), New Jersey (1773), and New Hampshire 
(1774). In 1773, the governors were directed by a 
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general instruction to allow no divorces by act of 
assembly. 
3. Many acts were disallowed because contrary 
to acts of parliament or because they conflicted with 
the prevailing English practice in like cases. Laws 
were disallowed that were contrary to the terms of 
the First Fruits Act of Henry VIII, the Navigation 
Acts, the Toleration Act, the Proclamation of 1704 or | 
the Coinage Act of 1707, the Mutiny Act, the Barrack 
Act, the Patent Act, and the acts to prevent paper 
bills of credit, naturalizing foreign Protestants in 
America, and dealing with insolvency cases. Laws 
were disallowed that were construed as contrary to | 
English usages touching outlawry, affirmation, secur- 
ity of the creditor, the ballot, the service of writs, | 
the various conventions under the common law allow- 
ing a wife or divorcée to sell property, the legal juris- 
diction of local justices or city officials, and the meth- 
ods of obtaining divorce. The rule of the board was 
extended to things ecclesiastical as well as temporal, 
and laws that introduced variations from Anglican 
practices at home, such as the vestry acts of Maryland 
and North Carolina and the East Chester parish 
act of New York, were disallowed on the recommenda- 
tions of the bishop of London, who had a standing 
order with the board that he be informed whenever 
acts of an ecclesiastical character were under con- 
sideration. Laws that seemed intolerant and con- 
trary to the liberty of conscience enjoyed in England, 
such as the Massachusetts acts taxing Quakers and 
Anti-pedobaptists, the Connecticut act against 
heretics, and the Maryland act against Roman 
Catholics, suffered a like fate. 
II. Probably the most important of all the reasons 
for disallowance was that an act affected the trade 
and shipping of the kingdom or the privileges and 
prerogatives of British subjects. In one sense such 
acts fall within the class of those that trenched upon 
the king’s authority, for the royal prerogative had 
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‘‘an ancient and special force in the government of 
trade,’’ as seen in the grants of trading charters and 
| of monopolies of trading privileges. Hence any law 
that placed the inhabitants, trade, and shipping of 

the colonies on a more advantageous footing than those 

of Great Britain was certain to be disallowed. Such 
were the South Carolina Port Act and the New Hamp- 
shire act for preventing frauds in the customs. Trad- 
ing companies, industrial and mercantile corporations, 
individual merchants, and others were alert to protest 
against all acts of this character, and their influence 
was very great, though not always decisive even at 
this time. The commissioners of customs and the 
treasury likewise registered their refusal to agree to 
many acts of this nature. All measures contrary to 
the Navigation Acts and laws liable to promote 
smuggling or to hamper trade, whether by sea or land, 
as in the case of the Massachusetts act for establishing 
sea-ports, the Maryland act altering the size of to- 
bacco casks, the New York act regarding peddlers, 
and the Virginia act dealing with the Indian trade, 
were regularly disallowed. In the case of the New 
York acts prohibiting trade with the French in Can- 
ada, the board very unwillingly recommended their 
disallowance on other grounds. The board regularly 
disallowed all Jamaica acts levying duties on negroes 
landed for refreshment only, and the Jamaicans as 
regularly ignored such disallowances. The govern- 
ors were specially instructed to veto any acts laying 

a duty on English or European goods imported in 

English vessels, and the board recommended the dis- 

allowance of all acts that came before it levying 

import dues on wines, liquors, English merchandise, 
and shipping. Such acts were passed at one time or 
another by Massachusetts (Shipping and Excise 

Acts), New York, Pennsylvania (import duties on 

liquors and hops), Virginia (Tonnage Act), Bermuda 

(Deficiency Act), and Antigua. The board also 

recommended the disallowance of certain export acts, 
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such as those of New Jersey imposing duties on tim- 
ber and copper ore and that of Georgia on hides. 
The Privy Council having issued an order in 1740 
prohibiting the export of sugar from the British sugar 
islands to any foreign island, all acts contrary to this 
order were always disallowed. 

As trade was extremely sensitive to all legislation 
touching money and credit, acts passed in the colonies 
that affected in any way the creditor class, to which 
as a rule the British merchants belonged, were viewed 
with the utmost disfavor. The governors had very 
positive directions upon this point and themselves 
vetoed a number of acts, which had they reached Eng- 
land would certainly have been disallowed. In the 
statute of 1707, the king reserved full right to refuse 
the royal assent to any measure passed in the colonies 
for settling and ascertaining the current rates of coins 
within the plantations. Acts of this character that 
came under the ban were those of Nevis regulating the 
use of French ‘‘ black dogs”’ (copper sous), of Jamaica 
raising the value of pieces of eight and regulating the 
value of Spanish milled money, and the Virginia act 
affecting rates of exchange. Though the land bank 
scheme of Massachusetts was brought to naught by 
act of parliament, that of Barbadoes was suppressed 
by order in Council, as ‘‘imposing an intolerable hard- 
ship on creditors, damnifying his Majesty’s revenue, 
and obstructing trade,’’ while the Massachusetts 
excise law was disallowed because lessening the value 
of the goods imported and so affecting the trade of 
Great Britain. Almost all the debtor and bank- 
ruptcy laws of the colonies—Massachusetts, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and others—were considered injuri- 
ous to the British merchants, and when in 1771 Jack- 
son reported adversely on the Montserrat law attach- 
ing the goods, money, and chattels of persons absent, 
he said that laws of this description were almost 
universal in America and ‘‘ were contrary to the prin- 
ciples requisite to the very foundations of commerce.” 
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Laws reducing the rate of interest were commonly 
disallowed, and the Bahamas law preventing vexatious 
lawsuits, and those of Pennsylvania establishing courts 
of judicature and of Virginia erecting a court of 
hustings at Williamsburg were annulled as prejudicial 
to the interests of the merchants. In this class fall 
the many acts providing for the issue of bills of credit, 
some of which were confirmed and some disallowed, 
but this subject is too intricate and important for 
consideration here. In the same class also fall the 
acts, comparatively few in number, that were deemed 
likely to encourage manufacturing in the colonies, 
such as the Pennsylvania act preventing the sale of 
badly tanned leather for the making of shoes. All 
acts of this nature were construed as contrary to 
what England considered her best interest in the col- 
onies. 

III. The Board of Trade was always anxious to do 
all that it could to prevent the passing of laws that 
might be injurious to the colonies, and to modify its 
rules so far as to confirm measures that might strength- 
en or otherwise benefit them. The Barbadoes land 
title act designed to quiet possession was thought 
more likely to create disturbances and to lead to con- 
troversies at law, and the same was said of the New 
Jersey county court act. The various New York 
acts passed under Bellomont in favor of Leislerian 
claimants were disallowed for the good of the province, 
and a Massachusetts act of 1743 was deemed unjust 
because “‘it had a retrospect to contracts made upon 
the faith of an act of 1741.”" Acts imposing duties on 
slaves were thought to place a burden on the poorer 
planters, and the Jamaica law regarding slaves and 
free negroes was disallowed because working a hard- 
ship on free negroes and their descendants. The 
Antigua law keeping out Roman Catholics and 
the Jamaica law taxing Jews were considered injurious 
to their respective colonies, while all the acts of West 
Indian legislatures imposing a double tax on absentees 
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were interpreted as an unfair discrimination and a 
hardship to planters in England. Similarly, acts for 
checking the importation of slaves and keeping out 
criminals and poor and impotent people were disal- 
lowed, not only because in part contrary to the act 
of parliament for the transportation of felons, but 
also because likely to decrease the supply of labor and 
to hinder the populating of the territory. For the 
same reason all laws authorizing excessive grants of 
land to individuals were discouraged as hindering 
settlement. The New York act regulating the magis- 
trates of Kingston was disallowed as tending to the 
ruin of that town; the military law of Pennsylvania, 
passed in 1756, was similarly treated as likely to 
cramp the public service; while the North Carolina 
act to encourage the importation of British half- 
pence was thought to open the way to great frauds 
and abuses by the introduction of base and counter- 
feit coin to the detriment of the colony. 

Not only did the British authorities keep in mind 
the dangers likely to accrue to individual colonies by 
the passing of ill-advised legislation, but they extend- 
ed their interest to other and neighboring colonies 
and to the colonies as a whole. The North Carolina 
acts encouraging settlement and taxing Indian traders 
from Virginia were disallowed because they were 
thought to hamper trade and injure Virginia; the 
Georgia shipping act was held up until the agents of 
neighboring colonies could be consulted; the Penn- 
sylvania act advancing the rates at which foreign coin 
could pass was considered injurious to Maryland be- 
cause drawing away her hard money; the Massachu- 
setts act excluding New Hampshire notes was deemed 
a prejudicial measure; and when Virginia wanted to 
impose a tonnage duty for a lighthouse at Cape 
Henry, the act was disallowed as affecting Maryland 
trade and shipping. Any measure that was distinctly 
contrary to practices in other colonies was always 
held in suspicion, such as the Antigua act reducing 
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interest, those of Georgia and Nova Scotia for regu- 
lating courts, and that of Massachusetts for prevent- 
ing the spread of infectious diseases. 

At the same time the board and its advisers were 
always ready to stretch a point if an act was a real 
advantage, or what they thought was areal advantage 
to the colony, even though the law might be objec- 
tionable on other grounds. Laws that concerned only 
the private affairs or ‘“‘domestic economy” of the 
province, if proper, were allowed to stand, even 
though they were unlike anything known in England. 
Such, for example, were the Pennsylvania poor law 
and the Virginia act dealing with the method of trying 
criminals and the practice of pleading in court. The 
Pennsylvania act barring entailed estates was allowed 
in 1751, even though the legal adviser reported 
against it, because the people wanted it. Other acts 
were allowed, even though they differed more or less 
from the law of England, either because they were 
founded on local custom and usage and were not in- 
consistent with reason and natural justice, or because 
they were wise and proper and of importance to the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. In the case 
of St. Vincent in 1711, the board was not willing ‘‘to 
press the customary laws of settled colonies or of 
England upon a newly settled island struggling with 
difficulties, danger, and insecurity.”’ 

IV. In the last group were laws that the board 
considered improper, illegal, extraordinary, or danger- 
ous, or technically open to criticism. Both Barbadoes 
and Maryland passed laws in an improper manner in 
the absence of the governor. Virginia passed an act 
appropriating money for the payment of members of 
a convention that-had not been authorized to meet 
by the crown, and this was considered illegal. Num- 
bers of acts were declared incongruous and unreason- 
able, others extraordinary, irregular, vexatious, or 
dangerous, while still others were considered too 
summary in the powers conferred, oppressive, liable 
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to arbitrary abuse, or inquisitorial. That many laws 
drawn up in the colonies should have been technically 
imperfect is not surprising. As early as 1631, the 
burgesses of Virginia begged the king to excuse ‘‘the 
forms of their acts,”’ as men were wanting who were 
competent to draft them; and the same want of men 
versed in the technique of the law and the phraseology 
of legal instruments was characteristic of the entire 
colonial period. The situation improved after 1750, 
and almost no laws were disallowed after that date on 
technical grounds. But in the earlier years laws were 
sent over that the board thought likely to have the 
opposite effect intended, that contained words and 
phrases of loose and uncertain meaning, that were so 
carelessly penned as likely to be attended with great 
inconvenience in execution, or that were defective in 
omitting some necessary definition, qualification, or 
pertinent clause. Many acts had bad titles, or titles 
that were not in accord with the text of the acts, or 
titles that covered only a part of the act. Two Lee- 
ward Island acts, regarding the governor’s house-rent, 
were so badly worded that, as the board said, the col- 
ony bound itself to pay the rent to the governor 
should he cease to be governor but continue to reside, 
or should he continue to be governor but reside else- 
where. 

That the policy of the crown might not be applied 
too rigidly and that opportunity might be given for a 
careful consideration of the legitimate needs of the 
colonies, the Privy Council adopted the principle of 
the suspending clause, whereby provision was made 
that nothing in the act should have force, power, or 
efficacy until the king’s will had been made known. 
An act of this nature stood suspended until the receipt 
by the governor of the order from England confirming 
or disallowing it, and it is worthy of note that in 1768 
the governor of New York wished to know what he 
should do in cases where neither confirmation nor dis- 
allowance had been received. In general, such clause 
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was to be added to all laws that departed from the 
rules already laid down. All private acts had to have 
not only a suspending clause but also a clause saving 
the rights of the crown. Instead of adding a suspend- 
ing clause, the assembly might send a draft of the 
bill to England or obtain the royal consent in some 
other way. The Board of Trade expressed itself very 
strongly on this subject, and once when in 1752 Vir- 
ginia petitioned against the obligation, it refused to 
listen to any abrogation of the rule whatever. Never- 
theless, it is a fact that the suspending clause was gen- 
erally ignored by the colonies and its insertion when 
required was rather the exception than the rule. 
Massachusetts, I believe, never employed it, and the 
requirement that it be added to bills of credit acts, 
enjoined in Belcher’s instructions, was omitted from 
those issued to Shirley in 1741. The colonies thor- 
oughly disliked the suspending clause, and in later 
times as loyal a governor as Edward Long of Jamaica 
was emphatic in his denunciation of it. At times so 
manifest was the injustice of such a clause that the 
board, despite its rules, did recommend the confirma- 
tion of acts containing no suspending clause, where 
one should have been inserted. 

I have now considered in summary fashion but as 
fully as my space will allow, the disallowances of 
colonial laws that were ordered by the king acting 
through the Privy Council and the Board of Trade. 
The policy that underlay these disallowances was in 
accord with the terms of the British constitution 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and with 
the views held by British statesmen and merchants 
regarding the proper place of colonies in the British 
commercial and imperial scheme. The policy worked 
badly in operation, because of time and distance, and 
because the colonies in order to evade the requirement 
made a practice as often as possible of passing tem- 
porary laws to continue in force but a year, thus 
thwarting the royal will. Furthermore, the time 
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allowance, notably in the case of Pennsylvania, fre- 
quently led to the transmission of so many laws at 
once that the board was not able to examine them 
as thoroughly as it ought to have done, a situation 
the more objectionable because the board was not the 
best judge of colonial needs, upholding a constitution- 
al control that too often, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances, hampered colonial action and 
development. The position taken by the board and 
its advisers was constitutionally and legally correct, 
and their rules were not without ample justification 
in their own eyes. But these rules were not favorable 
to colonial independence and self-government, and 
they were not designed to be. As the colonists were 
rapidly growing in independence and in a determina- 
tion to govern themselves, it was inevitable that the 
disallowance should be frequently violated and 
brought to naught. Colonial self-government was in- 
compatible with the maintenance ‘of the royal pre- 
rogative, yet the authorities at home, with colonial 
subordination and dependence as the leading objects 
of their policy, could hardly have acted otherwise 
than they did. The disallowance was neither un- 


constitutional nor designedly oppressive, but the ° 


British authorities and the colonists in America did 
not always see the colonial situation eye to eye in the 
same light. The colonists were fashioning their own 
constitutional order, but in so doing they were per- 
forming acts of legislation and government that were 
undoubtedly illegal and revolutionary, when con- 
strued not in terms of the democracy that was to be, 
but from the standpoint of English law and custom 
by which they were legally bound and of the English 
commercial system of which they were legally a part. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, 1690-1820 


PART Il: KENTUCKY TO MAINE 


COMPILED BY CLARENCE 8. BRIGHAM 


The following bibliography attempts, first, to present a 
historical sketch of every newspaper printed in the United 
States from 1690 to 1820; secondly, to locate all files found 
in the various libraries of the country; and thirdly, to give 
a complete check list of the issues in the library of the 
American Antiquarian Society. 

The historical sketch of each paper gives the title, the date 
of establishment, the name of the editor or publisher, the fre- 
quency of issue and the date of discontinuance. It also 
attempts to give the exact date of issue when a change in title 
or name of publisher or frequency of publication occurs. 

In locating the files to be found in various libraries, no at- 
tempt is made to list every issue. In the case of common news- 
papers which are to be found in many libraries, only the longer 
files are noted, with a description of their completeness. Rare 
newspapers, which are known by only a few scattered issues, 
are minutely listed. 

The check list of the issues in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society follows the style of the Library of Con- 
gress “Check List of Eighteenth Century Newspapers,” and 
records all supplements, missing issues and mutilations. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by states and towns. 
Towns are placed according to their present State location. 
For convenience of alphabetization, the initial “The” in the 
titles of papers is disregarded. Papers are considered to be of 
folio size, unless otherwise stated. There are no abbreviations, 
except in the names of the libraries where files are located, and 
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these should be easily understood. A superior italic “m’’ is 
used in the listing of the Society’s files to signify mutilated 
copy. The bibliography includes only newspapers, and does 
not list magazines; the distinction has sometimes been difficult 
to draw, but the test has generally been the inclusion of current 
news. Neither in the historical sketches nor in the listing of 
files is any account taken of the existence of the paper after 
1820. 

All files, except in a few instances, have been personally 
examined by the compiler of this list, and the facts stated have 
been drawn from an inspection of the papers themselves and 
not based on secondary authorities. 

The bibliography will be published in the Proceedings in 
about eight installments, after which the material will be gath- 
ered into a volume, with a historical introduction, acknowl- 
edgment of assistance rendered, and a comprehensive index 
of titles and names of printers. Reprints of each installment 
will not be made, nor will the names of papers or printers be 
indexed in the Proceedings. Since the material will all be held 
in type until after the printing of the final installment, the 
compiler will welcome additions and corrections. 
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KENTUCKY 


[Augusta] Bracken Sentinel, 1819. 
No copy located. Established evidently in the year 
1819, since it was first authorized to print State adver- 
tisements, Jan. 7, 1820 (Ky. Acts, 28th Ass’y, p. 822). 


Augusta Whig, 1818. 
No copy located. Established evidently in 1818, since 
it was first authorized to print State advertisements, Dec. 
11, 1818 (Ky. Acts, 27th Ass’y, p. 597). 


{Bairdstown] Candid Review, 1807-1810. 

Weekly. Established early in 1807 by P{eter] Isler & 
Co. Judging from the date of the first issue located, that 
of July 14, 1807, vol. 1, no. 23, it would have been estab- 
lished on Feb. 11, but Morse’s “American Gazetteer,”’ 
3rd edition, 1810, says: “The Ist No. of the ‘Candid 
Review,’ a newspaper, was printed in this town, Jan. 
1807, by P. Isler.”” The last issue located is that of Aug. 
27, 1810. The issues from Sept. 1, 1807 to Aug. 27, 1810 
were published by P. Isler. 

Harvard has July 14, 1807. Univ. of Chicago has 
Mar. 29, 1808. A. A.S. has: 

1807. Sept. 1”, 8. 
Oct. 7. 

1809. June 20. 
Dec. 12. 

1810. July 9. 
Aug. 27. 


[Bardstown] Impartial Review, 1806. 

Established evidently in 1806, since it was first author- 
ized to print State advertisements, Dec. 9, 1806 (Littell’s 
Laws, vol. 3, p. 343). It is possible that this might have 
been the earlier name of the “Candid Review,” estab- 
lished at Bardstown in 1807. 
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Bardstown Repository, 1811-1819. 


Weekly. Established evidently late in 1811, since it 
was first authorized to print State advertisements, Dec. 
16, 1811 (Littell’s Laws, vol. 4, p. 316). This does not 
agree with the volume numbering of the earliest issue 
located, that of June 29, 1814, vol. 3, no. 19, which would 
seem to show that it was established in February, 1812, 
but there may have been a slight interruption in publi- 
cation. This first issue was published by William Bard, 
who continued it until March, 1815, when he formed a 
partnership with George C. Smoot under the firm name 
of Bard and Smoot. With the issue of May 4, 1815, the 
partnership was dissolved and William Bard published 
the paper alone. With the issue of May 23, 1815, a part- 
nership was formed with John P. Edrington under the 
firm name of Bard & Edrington. In 1816, apparently 
in February, John P. Edrington began publishing the 
paper alone, and so continued it to the last issue located, 
that of Oct. 30, 1816. An issue of Apr. 21, 1819, is re- 
ferred to in the Frankfort “Argus” of Apr. 30, 1819. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1814. June 29. 
July 6. 
Aug. 3, 17. 
Nov. 16. 
Dec. 7. 
1815. Feb. 9. 
Mar. 16, 23. 
Apr. 13, 20, 27. 
May 4, 11, 18, 23, 30. 
1816. Sept. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Oct. 16, 30. 


[Bardstown] Telescope, 1815. 


No copy located. Established evidently in 1815, as it 
was first authorized to print State advertisements, Feb. 
8, 1815 (Ky. Acts, 23rd Ass’y, p. 434). 
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[Bairdstown] Western American, 1803-1805. 

Weekly. Established by F{rancis] Peniston, Sept. 6, 
1803. Judging by the numbering it was suspended in the 
fall of 1805, or earlier. Peniston advertised in the “‘ Ken- 
tucky Gazette” of Lexington, Oct. 31, 1805, proposals 
for the “Louisiana Herald” to be published at St. Louis, 
but there is no evidence to show that it was ever estab- 
lished. In 1806, Peniston removed the ‘‘ Western Ameri- 
can”’ to Louisville, where on Jan. 30, 1806, he brought 
out the paper with the same title, and without change of 
numbering. See under Louisville. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 23, 30, 1804; Mar. 8, 22, May 
3, 10, 17, 1805. Univ. of Chicago has Jan. 11, Mar. 15, 
29, Apr. 5, 20, 1805. A. A. S. has: 

1803. Sept. 6, 13. 
Oct. 13. 
Nov. 3, 10, 18. 
Dec. 16, 23, 30. 
1804. Feb. 17. 
Mar. 2. 
June 1, 22, 29. 
Oct. 19, 26. 
Nov. 2, 16. 
Dec. 7, 28. 


[Bowling Green] Backwoodsman, 1820. 
No copy located. First authorized to print State ad- 
vertisements, Feb. 14, 1820 (Ky. Acts, 28th Ass’y, p. 970). 


[Bowling Green] Christian Advocate, 1820. 
No copy located. Established evidently in 1820, since 
it was first authorized to print State advertisements, 
Dec. 21, 1820 (Ky. Acts, 29th Ass’y, p. 162). 


[Bowling Green] Southern Gazette, 1819. 
No issue of this paper has been located, but it is referred 
to in the Frankfort “Argus” of Apr. 30, 1819. 


[Cynthiana] Guardian of Liberty, 1817-1819. 
Weekly. Established Jan. 4, 1817, by John G. Keenon 
& Co. It was suspended, for lack of support, with the 
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issue of Dec. 27, 1817, but was revived by John G. 
Keenon with the issue of Mar. 7, 1818. Beginning with 
the issue of Jan. 26, 1819, it was published by J. G. & 
Adam C. Keenon. The last issue located is that of Mar. 
13, 1819, vol. 2, no. 52. 

Univ. of Chicago has Jan. 18, 1817-Mar. 13, 1819, 
with only a few numbers lacking. A. A. S. has: 
1817. Jan. 11. 


[Danville] Globe, 1812. 
No copy located, but an issue of “‘The Globe” of May 
26, 1812, “printed at Danville, Kentucky,” is referred 
to in the “American Watchman” of Wilmington, Del., 
of June 17, 1812. 


(Danville] Impartial Observer, 1810-1811. 

Weekly. A continuation, without change of title or 
numbering, of the “Impartial Observer’ of Lexington. 
The last issue at Lexington was that of Nov. 17, 1810, 
vol. 1, no. 13, and the first at Danville, Dec. 3, 1810, 
vol. 1, no. 14. The Danville issues were published by 
Edward Prentiss & Co. The last issue located is that 
of Jan. 22, 1811. 

Harvard has Dec. 10, 1810; Jan. 1, 8, 22, 1811. 


{Danville| Informant, 1805-1810. 

Weekly, Established Sept. 3, 1805, by Ogilsby «& 
Demaree (8S. Ogilsby and Samuel R. Demaree). In 1806, 
Samuel R. Demaree assumed the sole proprietorship. 
The last issue located is that of Oct. 21, 1806, although the 
paper is listed in Thomas’s list of 1810 (Amer. Antiq. 
Soc. Trans. vol. 6, p. 303). 

Chicago Hist. Soc. has Sept. 3, 1805. Harvard has 
Dec. 10, 1805; Jan. 21, Sept. 16, 23, 30, Oct. 14, 21, 1806. 

|Danville] Lighthouse, 1813. 

Evidently established in 1813, since it was first author- 
ized to print State advertisements, Dec. 24, 1813 (Ky. 
Acts, 22nd Ass’y, p. 125). Since there was a paper by 
the same name published at Harrodsburg, in the same 
county, in 1814, it is presumable that the place of publica- 
tion was changed. See under Harrodsburg. 
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[Danville] Mirror, 1804. 

Weekly. Established Sept. 3, 1804, by Jjohn] Adams, 
printed “at the house belonging to Mr. William Owens.”’ 
The last issue located is that of Oct. 24, 1804. 

Harvard has Sept. 3, 1804. Chicago Hist. Soc. has 
Oct. 24, 1804. 


[Danville] Olive Branch, 1820+. 
Weekly. Established in April, 1820, judging from the 
date of the first issue located, that of Apr. 21, 1821, vol. 
2, no. 54, published by Edmund Shipp. The paper was 
first authorized to print State advertisements Nov. 16, 
1820 (Ky. Acts, 29th Ass’y, p. 31). 
Univ. of Chicago has Apr. 21, 1821. 


[Danville] People’s Friend, 1818. 
No copy located. Established evidently in 1818, 
since it was first authorized to print State advertisements, 
Dec. 11, 1818 (Ky. Acts, 27th Ass’y, p. 597). 


{Flemingsburg] Star, 1819. 
No copy located. Established evidently in 1819, since 
it was first authorized to print State advertisements, 
Dec. 15, 1819 (Ky. Acts, 28th Ass’y, p. 809). 


[Frankfort] American Republic, 1810-1812. 

Weekly. Established June 26, 1810, by H{umphrey] 
Marshall. The last issue located is that of Apr. 10, 1812. 
The “Argus” of Frankfort of June 24, 1812, refers to the 
recent discontinuance of the “American Republic’”’ and 
the withdrawal of Mr. Marshall from political life. 

Lexington Pub. Lib. has June 26, 1810-Apr. 3, 1812. 
Univ. of Chicago has Aug. 17, Oct. 12, 19, 26, Nov. 23, 
Dec. 7, 14, 1810; Jan. 4-Oct. 11, 1811, fair; Nov. 18, 
extra, 1811; Apr. 10, 1812. Chicago Hist. Soc. has Oct. 
19, 1810. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 2, 9, 30, Dec. 21, 28, 
1810; Lib. Cong. has Dec. 28, 1810. A. A.S. has: 

1810. July 3. 
Oct. 5, 19. 
I8il. Mar. 1, 8, 29. 
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[Frankfort] Argus of Western America, 1808-1820-+-. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 27, 1808, judging from the 
date of the first issue located, that of Feb. 3, 1808, vol. 
1, no. 2, published by William Gerard. It was first 
issued in octavo size, each issue of 16 pages; but although 
having the appearance of a magazine, it published 
current news and was in reality a newspaper. The last 
issue located of the octavo size is that of Aug. 11, 1808, 
and between that date and Nov. 16, 1808, it was 
changed to folio size and the firm name of the publishers 
became Wm. Gerard & Moses O. Bledsoe. With the 
issue of Apr. 15, 1809, this firm dissolved and the paper 
was published by Wm. Gerard alone. Between Nov. 7, 
1812, and Feb. 24, 1813 (probably in January, 1813), 
Gerard admitted Elijah C. Berry to partnership under 
the firm name of Gerard & Berry. With the issue of 
Nov. 1, 1816, the firm became Gerard & Kendall (William 
Gerard and Amos Kendall). In May, 1817, the firm 
became Kendall & Russells (Amos Kendall, G. E. and J. 
B. Russell) who continued the paper until after 1820. 

Lib. Cong. has Apr. 21, 28, 1808; Jan. 27, 1810; Oct. 31, 
1812; Jan. 1, 1819-Dec. 28, 1820+. Harvard has Sept. 
1, 1810-Sept. 26, 1812; Feb. 24, 1813-Dec. 10, 1814, 
both scattering files. Ohio Hist. & Philos. Soc. has 1812- 
1815, scattering issues. Univ. of Chicago has Jan. 11, 
1816-Dec. 28, 1820, scattering. A. A. S. has: 

1808. Feb. 3, 10, 17”. 
Mar. 3, 17”, 24, 31. 
Apr. 14", 21", 28”. 
May 5, 12, 19, 26. 
June 2, 9, 16, 23, 30”. 
July 7, 14, 21, 28”. 
Aug. 11. 
Nov. 16. 
Extra: Apr. 28. 

1809. Feb. 6, 18, 25. 
Mar. 11, 18. 
Apr. 8, 15, 22. 
May 16, 30. 
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June 7. 

July 19. 

Sept. 6. 

Extra: Aug. 2. 
1810. Jan. 13, 27. 

Mar. 10. 

July 7. 

Sept. 29. 

Oct. 20. 
1812. Sept. 19. 


1818. Apr. 24. 


1819. Apr. 30". 
June 4. 
Extra: July 23. 


[Frankfort] Commentator, 1817-1820+-. 

Weekly. Established by Moses O. Bledsoe on Jan. 3, 
1817, judging from the date of the earliest issue located, 
that of Jan. 17, 1817, vol. 1, no.3. The next issue located 
is that of July 10, 1818, published by Bledsoe & Farnham 
(Moses O. Bledsoe and J. H. Farnham). Farnham soon 
retired from the firm, for the issue of Jan. 1, 1819, vol. 
3, no. 1, is published by Moses Owsley Bledsoe. With 
the issue of May 7, 1819, Bledsoe sold out and the paper 
was published by J. H. & W. B. Holeman. With the 
issue of June 1, 1819, J[acob] H. Holeman became sole 
publisher and so continued until after 1820. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 17, 1817. Lib. Cong. has Jan. 
1, 1819-Dec. 28, 1820+. A.A. S. has: 

1818. July 10". 
1819. June 25. 


[Frankfort] Guardian of Freedom, 1798-1805. 
Weekly. Established May 8, 1798, by John Bradford 
& Son (James M. Bradford), under the title of “The 
Guardian of Freedom.” This partnership was dissolved 
and the paper published by James M. Bradford beginning 
with the issue of Dec. 11, 1801. With the issue of Feb. 
8, 1804, it was transferred to E. C. Berry (called Elijah 
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Conway Berry beginning with the issue of Feb. 4, 1805). 
The last issue located is that of Mar. 25, 1805. 

Lib. Cong. has May 8, 1798-Feb. 28, 1799. Univ. of 
Chicago has May 30, 1799; June 30, July 7, Nov. 24, 1802; 
July 20, 1803; Jan. 18-Nov. 28, 1804, fair; Jan. 10, Feb. 
11, Mar. 25, 1805. Harvard has Aug. 22, 1799; Oct. 2, 
1801-Mar. 11, 1805, scattering. Long. Id. Hist. Soe. 
has Sept. 29, Oct. 6, 27, 1802. Chicago Hist. Soc. has 
June 15, Aug. 31, Sept. 7, 1803. A. A.S. has: 

1798. June 19. 
Oct. 30. 

1802. July 7. 

1803. June 15. 
Aug. 3, 17, 24. 
Dec. 28. 

1804. May 26. 


|Frankfort} Kentucky Journal, 1795. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 7, 1795, judging from the 
first and only issue located, that of Dec. 5, 1795, vol. 1, 
no. 5, printed by Benjamin J. Bradford, the exact title 
being “‘The Kentucky Journal.” 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Dee. 5, 1795. -A. A. 8. has: 

1795. Dec. 5. 


|Frankfort] Kentucky Palladium, see Palladium. 
|Frankfort] Palladium, 1798-1816. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 9, 1798, by Hunter & 
Beaumont (William Hunter and William H. Beaumont), 
with the title of “‘The Palladium: A Literary and Political 
Weekly Repository.’’ With the issue of Dec. 19, 1799, 
Wm. Hunter became sole publisher. With the issue of 
Oct. 22, 1803, the title was shortened to “The Palladi- 
um.” In September, 1809 (according to issue of Oct. 
18, 1811), Hunter sold out the paper to Johnston and 
Pleasants (Robert Johnston and George W. Pleasants). 
On Apr. 8, 1812, George Washington Pleasants, late one 
of the editors of the paper, died, aged 23, and the issues 
of Apr. 15 and 22, 1812, bore the name of Robert Johnston 
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as publisher. The next issue located, that of May 20, 
1812, was published by Johnston and Pleasants, but 
whether it was published in behalf of the deceased editor 
or by one of his relatives is not stated. In 1814, probably 
in November, the paper was published by Johnston and 
Buchanan (Robert Johnston and Joseph Buchanan) who 
altered the title to “Kentucky Palladium” and started 
a new series of numbering in addition to the old series. 
In 1816, the paper was purchased and published by G. E. 
& J. B. Russell. The last issue located is that of Sept. 
6, 1816. 

Univ. of Chicago has Aug. 9, 1798-Apr. 20, 1809. 
Ky. State Lib. has Oct. 23, 1798-Apr. 7, 1803, fair file. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 9, 1798-Oct. 13, 1803. Lib. 
Cong. has Apr. 21, 1801; Sept. 7, 1805; Feb. 19, Mar. 5, 
Apr. 16, June 4, Aug. 27, Dec. 10, 1807; Nov. 13, 1815; 
July 19, 1816. Harvard has Dec. 4, 1801-Feb. 5, 1807, 
fair; Jan. 19, 1811-July 10, 1813, scattering. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. has June 29, 1805. A.A. S. has: 

1798. Dec. 25. 
1803. Feb. 24. 
July 21, 28. 
i804. May 26”. 
June 30. 
1805. Feb. 9, 16”. 
Mar. 2”, 9. 
Apr. 20. 
May 11, 18. 
June 1. 
1807. Nov. 5. 
1810. July 14. 
Sept. 29. 
Oct. 20. 
i8il. Mar. 2. 
May 4. 
Aug. 17, 24. 
Sept. 21”, 28. 
Oct. 5, 18, 25. 
Nov. 1, 8, 15, 22. 
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Dec. 18. 
1812. Jan. 15. 

July 29. 
1813. Nov. 20. 
1816. Sept. 6. 


[Frankfort] Western World, 1806-1810. 


Weekly. Established July 7, 1806, with the title of 
“The Western World,”’’ published for Joseph M. Street 
& Co. (John Wood was one of the editors). With the 
issue of Nov. 22, 1806, the paper was issued from the 
press of Joseph M. Street & Co. With the issue of Dec. 
18, 1806, John Wood removed to publish the “ Atlantic 
World” at Washington, and the paper was issued “from 
the press of Joseph M. Street.”” Street became involved 
in a libel suit, and in 1809 sold his paper to Henry Gore 
and Troilus Barnes (Perrin, “‘ Pioneer Press of Kentucky,” 
p. 41). The issue of Jan. 26, 1810, vol. 4, no. 187, is 
printed by Henry Gore, who announces in the issue of 
June 8, 1810, the last located, that he will discontinue the 
paper with the issue of June 22, 1810. In this issue was 
the announcement, signed by Humphrey Marshall, that the 
paper would be succeeded by the “American Republic.” 

Univ. of Chicago has July 7, 1806. Harvard has Sept. 
13, Oct. 18, Nov. 2, 15, 27, Dec. 11, 18, 25, 1806; Jan. 8, 
22, Feb. 12, 1807. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 25, 1806- 
Apr. 2, 1807; Dec. 17, 31, 1807; Jan. 7, 14, Oct. 6- Nov. 
10, 1808. Lib. Cong. has Feb. 19, 26, Mar. 5, May 14, 
Sept. 17, 1807; Jan. 26, 1810. Chicago Hist. Soc. has 
Jan. 7, 1808. A. A.S. has: 

1806. Sept. 6, 13, 20. 
Oct. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Nov. 1, 7, 15, 22, 27. 
Dee. 18. 


1807. Jan. 8. 
Feb. 5, 12. 
Supplement: Jan. 8. 
1810. Apr. 27. 
June 8. 
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[Georgetown] Minerva, 1813-1815. 

Weekly. Apparently this paper was a continuation 
of “The Telegraph.” Benjamin S. Chambers acquired 
“The Telegraph” in October, 1812, and adopted a new 
volume numbering; the issue of Sept. 29, 1813, for in- 
stance, is vol. 1, no. 52. The earliest issue located of 
“The Minerva” is that of Feb. 18, 1815, vol. 3, no. 20, 
which would carry the date of establishment back to 
October, 1812. This issue of “The Minerva” is published 
by Thomas Henderson, but an advertisement therein, 
dated Nov. 5, 1814, implies that it was previously pub- 
lished by B. 8. Chambers. Perrin, “Pioneer Press of 
Kentucky,” p. 60, notes an issue of Oct. 12, 1815, vol. 
4, no. 4, edited by Amos Kendall, but entitled the “‘ Min- 
erva Press.”’ Kendall was editing the ‘Georgetown 
Patriot” in 1816. 

A. A. S. has: 

1815. Feb. 18. 


Georgetown Patriot, 1816-1817. 

Weekly. Established Apr. 20, 1816, edited by Amos 
Kendall, and printed and published by Shellers and Lyle. 
The same imprint occurs in September, 1816. In No- 
vember, 1816, Kendall left Georgetown to become an 
editor of the “Argus” at Frankfort. The last issue lo- 
cated of the “Georgetown Patriot” is that of May 10, 
1817, vol. 2, no. 56, edited by William Sebree and printed 
by John N. Lyle. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 20, 1816. A. A. 5S. has: 

1816. Sept. 14, 21. 
1817. May 10. 


(Georgetown] Telegraph, 1811-1813. 

Weekly. Established in July, 1811, under the title 
of “The Telegraph,” judging from the date of the earliest 
issue located, that of Sept. 25, 1811, vol. 1, no. 10, pub- 
lished by Shadrach Penn. In this issue the editor states 
that “two months have now elapsed since the publication 
of the first number.” Perrin, in his “Pioneer Press of 
Kentucky,” p. 59, mentions an issue of Apr. 9, 1812, 
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published by Penn. For Penn’s later career, see under 
“American Statesman,” of Lexington. The paper was 
evidently transferred in October, 1812, to Benjamin §. 
Chambers, who began a new volume numbering, for the 
next issue located is that of Apr. 22, 1813, vol. 1, no. 29, 
published by Benjamin S. Chambers. The last issue 
located is that of Sept. 29, 1813. Chambers seems to 
have later changed the title to ‘“‘The Minerva,” which 
see. 
Lib. Cong. has Apr. 22, 1813. A. A. 5. has: 
1811. Sept. 25". 
1813. July 22. 
Sept. 29. 


[Georgetown] Wasp and Independent Gazette, 1820. 
No copy located. Established evidently in 1820, 
since it was first authorized to print State advertisements, 
Nov. 16, 1820 (Ky. Acts, 29th Ass’y, p. 31). 


[Glasgow] Green River Telegraph, 1818. 
No copy located. Established evidently in 1818, since 
it was first authorized to print State advertisements, 
Dec. 11, 1818 (Ky. Acts, 27th Ass’y, p. 597). 


[Glasgow] Patriot, 1814. 
No copy located. Established presumably in Jan., 
1814, since it was first authorized to print State adver- 
tisements, Jan. 19, 1814. (Ky. Acts, 22nd Ass’y, p. 155). 


[Glasgow] People’s Friend, 1820. 
No copy located. Established presumably early in 
1820, since it was first authorized to print State adver- 
tisements, Feb. 14, 1820 (Ky. Acts, 28th Ass’y, p. 970). 


[Harrodsburg] Impartial Observer, 1815. 
No copy located. Established presumably early in 
1815, as it was first authorized to print State advertise- 
ments, Feb. 6, 1815 (Ky. Acts, 23rd Ass’y, p. 397). 


[Harrodsburg] Lighthouse, 1814-1815. 
Weekly. The only issue located is that of May 27, 
1815, vol. 2, no. 97, published by Gordon and M’Murtry. 
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This numbering would show that it was established in 
July, 1813, and since there was a paper of this name pub- 
lished at Danville, in the same county, in 1813, it is prob- 
able that the paper was established at Danville and 
removed to Harrodsburg. The “Kentucky Gazette” 
of Sept. 26, 1814, says: “We received today a number of 
the Light House, a paper published at Harrodsburg, the 
first which has appeared under the direction of its new 
editor, Dr. Buchanan.”” This was Dr. Joseph Buchanan, 
who two months later was one of the editors of the “‘ Ken- 
tucky Palladium” of Frankfort. 
Univ. of Chicago has May 27, 1815. 


{Harrodsburg] National Pulse, 1817. 
No copy located. Established evidently early in the 
year 1817, since it was first authorized to print State ad- 
vertisements, Jan. 17, 1817 (Ky. Acts, 25th Ass’y, p. 45). 


[Henderson] Columbian, 1820. 
No copy located. Established evidently in 1820, since 
it was first authorized to print State advertisements, Dec. 
27, 1820 (Ky. Acts, 29th Ass’y, p. 210). 


[Hopkinsville] Kentucky Republican, 1819-1820. 
No copy located. Established late in 1819, or possibly 
early in 1820, since it was first authorized to print State 
advertisements, Jan. 7, 1820 (Ky. Acts, 28th Ass’y, p. 822). 


[Hopkinsville] Western Eagle, 1813. 
No copy located. Established presumably early in 
1813, since it was first authorized to print State adver- 
tisements, Jan. 16, 1813 (Ky. Acts, 21st Ass’y, p. 27). 


[Lancaster] Examiner, 1810. 
No copy located. Established presumably early in 
1810, as it was first authorized to print State advertise- 
ments, Jan. 23, 1810 (Littell’s Laws, vol. 4, p. 126). 


[Lancaster] Kentuckian, 1819-1820. 
No copy located. Established late in 1819 or possibly 
early in 1820, as it was first authorized to print State 
advertisements, Jan. 7, 1820 (Ky. Acts, 28th Ass’y, p. 822). 
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[Lancaster] Political Theatre, 1808-1810. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 11, 1808, by M. & J. 
Norvell (Moses and J. Norvell). The last issue 
located is that of July 26, 1809, but the paper appears 
in Thomas’s 1810 list as published by Moses Norvell. 

Lib. Cong. has July 26, 1809. A. A.S. has: 


1808. Nov. 18, 25. 
Dec. 3, 10. 

1809. Jan. 17. 
Feb. 7. 


{Lexington] American Statesman, 1811-1813. 


Weekly. Established July 20, 1811, printed by Thom- 
as T. Skillman for Watson & Overton (Samuel E. Watson 
and Samuel R. Overton). The issue of Nov. 9, 1811, is 
as above; that of Nov. 23 has no name of publisher; and 
that of Dec. 17 is printed by Thomas T. Skillman for 
Watson and Co., intervening issues not being located. 
The early issues of 1812 bear the last imprint up to the 
issue of Apr. 18, 1812. This is printed and published by 
Thomas T. Skillman, and has a valedictory statement 
signed by Samuel E. Watson announcing his own retire- 
ment and stating that the editorial department would 
thereafter be conducted by 8. R. Overton. The papef 
was purchased and published in August, 1812, by Shad- 
rach Penn, Jun., as is learned from the issue of Aug. 14, 
1813, the title of which is changed to “American States- 
man, and Columbian Register.” This issue, moreover, 
is the last located. 

Harvard has July 20, 1811-Apr. 18, 1812, scattering. 
Lib. Cong. has Oct. 12, 26, 1811. A. A. S. has: 

1811. July 20. 
Aug. 31. 
Sept. 7, 21, 28. 
Nov. 2, 9. 
1812. Mar. 10”. 
Apr. 18. 
1813. Aug. 14. 
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[Lexington] Castigator, 1818-1820. 

Weekly. Established in November, 1818, judging 
from the date of the first issue located, that of Apr. 14, 
1819, vol. 1, no. 22, published by X. J. Gaines. The last 
issue located is that of Jan. 2, 1820. It is of quarto size 
and should be considered a magazine rather than a news- 
paper. It does contain, however, news of current interest. 

Lexington Pub. Lib. has Apr. 14, July 4, 1819; Jan. 
2, 1820. 


{Lexington} Impartial Observer, 1810. 

Weekly. Established Aug. 25, 1810, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Sept. 15, 1810, 
vol. 1, no. 4. The first publishers were B. Guerin & J. 
Wooldridge (see their advertisement in the Frankfort 
“Palladium” of July 14, 1810), but this firm was dissolved 
on Sept. 7, 1810. The issue of Sept. 15, 1810, was pub- 
lished by B. Guerin & E. Prentiss (Bertrand Guerin and 
Edward Prentiss). The last issue printed at Lexington 
was on Nov. 17, 1810, after which the paper was removed 
to Danville. See under Danville. 

Harvard has Sept. 15, 22, Nov. 3, 10, 17, 1810. 


[Lexington] Independent Gazetteer, 1803-1806. 

Weekly. Established Mar. 29, 1803, by Charless & 
Peniston (Joseph Charless and Francis Peniston). This 
partnership was dissolved May 10, 1803, and the paper 
published by J. Charless. On August 16, 1803, Charless 
took Robert Kay into partnership and the paper was 
published by Charless & Kay. With the issue of Sept. 
27, 1803, Charless relinquished his interests and Robert 
Kay became sole publisher. With the issue of Mar. 
16, 1804, the paper was purchased and published by 
T{homas] Anderson, who continued to publish it up to 
the last issue located, that of Nov. 16, 1805. The 
“Kentucky Gazette” of Lexington, Feb. 6, 1806, states, 
“The publication of the Independent Gazetteer, having 
been suspended, the editor of the Kentucky Gazette 
proposes issuing his paper twice a week.” 

Univ. of Chicago has Mar. 29- Dec. 13, 1803, fair; 
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Mar. 6, 1804. Chicago Hist. Soc. has July 26, 1803, 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Sept. 28, 1804. Harvard has Oct. 
19, 1804-Nov. 16, 1805, scattering. Lib. Cong. has 
June 14, 1805. A.A.S. has: 


1803. Apr. 19”, 26. 
May 31”. 
July 26. 
Sept. 6, 27. 
Dec. 20. 


1804. Jan. 9, 17, 24. 
Feb. 21. 
Mar. 16. 
Apr. 6, 13. 
Oct. 26. 


[Lexington] Kentucky Gazette, 1787-1820+. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. Established Aug. 11, 1787, 
by John and Fielding Bradford, under the title of “The 
Kentucke Gazette.” With the issue of June 7, 1788, 
Fielding Bradford retired and the paper was published 
until 1802 by John Bradford (called J. Bradford from 
Sept. 17, 1796 to Dec. 30, 1797). With the issue of Mar. 
14, 1789, the title was slightly altered to ‘The Kentucky 
Gazette”; on May 5, 1792 to “Kentucky Gazette”; and 
on Jan. 4, 1797, to “‘The Kentucky Gazette,” and the 
issue changed to semi-weekly. With the issue of Jan. 3, 
1798, it reverted to the weekly issue, and on Jan. 31, 1798, 
changed its title to “Kentucky Gazette.” On Jan. 2, 
1799, the title again reverted to “The Kentucky Ga- 
zette.”’ With the issue of Apr. 2, 1802, John Bradford 
transferred the paper to his son Daniel Bradford, who with 
the issue of Jan. 18, 1803, changed the title to “ Kentucky 
Gazette and General Advertiser.”” With the issue of 
Feb. 19, 1806, the paper became a semi-weekly, but re- 
verted to a weekly on Jan. 3, 1807. With the issue of 
Apr. 11, 1809, the title was shortened to “Kentucky 
Gazette,’’ which was retained until after 1820. With the 
issue of Oct. 3, 1809, Bradford transferred the paper to 
Thomas Smith. In the issue of Aug. 18, 1812, Smith 
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stated that he was enlisting for service in Canada, and 
that the editorship would devolve upon his brother-in- 
law, William W. Worsley. The imprint, however, did 
not change. With the issue of Sept. 21, 1813, Smith 
admitted John Bickley to partnership under the firm 
name of Smith & Bickley. With the issue of Oct. 3, 1814, 
this firm sold out to Fielding] Bradford, Jr., who, with 
the issue of June 2, 1817, sold to Jno. Norvell & Co. 
With the issue of Feb. 27, 1818, John Novell became sole 
publisher. With the issue of Mar. 5, 1819, the paper 
was transferred to Joshua Norvell & Co. (Joshua Norvell, 
Ignatius T. Cavins and James Armstrong). With the 
issue of Aug. 6, 1819, the paper was published by Norvell 
& Cavins, and with that of July 27, 1820, by I. T. Cavins, 
who continued it until after 1820. 

Lexington Pub. Lib. has a remarkable file, Aug. 18, 
1787-1820+. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 24, 1787- Nov. 22, 
1788, fair; Feb. 26, 1791; Apr. 14, 28, June 9, Sept. 1, 22, 
Oct. 13, Nov. 17, 1812; July 13, Aug. 3, 1813; Feb. 28, 
Mar. 21, 1814. Lib. Cong. has Mar. 1, 1788; Apr. 18, 
1798-May 9, 1799; Feb. 16, 1801; Apr. 11, 1807; June 
20, 1809; Jan. 30, 1810; Mar. 17, 1812; July 29, Aug. 5, 
26, Sept. 2, Oct. 14, 1816; Mar. 10-24, Nov. 15, 1817; 
Jan. 1, 1819-Dec. 21, 1820. Univ. of Chicago has Mar. 
8, Sept. 6, 20, 1788; Feb. 8, 1794; Oct. 10, 1795; Jan. 16, 
1796; Sept. 9, 16, 23, 1797; July 11-Nov. 21, 1798; Mar. 
14, 1799-Aug. 21, 1800; Feb. 14, 1803-Nov. 20, 1804, 
scattering; Mar. 5, Apr. 9-May 21, 28, Nov. 14, 1805; 
Aug. 14, Sept. 4, 18, 22, Oct. 27, Nov. 3, 6, 17, 1806; 
Sept. 22, Oct. 20, 1807; Jan. 12-Dec. 13, 1808, fair; 
Apr. 18, 1809-Dec. 17, 1819, scattering file. Harvard 
has May 28, 1796-Oct. 27, 1812 (listed in detail in 
Amer. Antiq. Soc. Proc., vol. 19, p. 357); Jan. 5, 1813- 
Dec. 12, 1814, scattering. Ky. Hist. Soc. has July 11, 
1795; Aug. 13, 1796; Nov. 28, 1799; Aug. 23, 1803; Apr. 
16, 19, 1806. Va. State Lib. has July 11, 1798, extra; 
July 25, extra, 28, Dec. 1, 1807; Apr. 10, 1810; Apr. 25, 
1814. Chicago Hist. Soc. has May 8, 1810. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. has Jan. 21, 1820. A. A.S. has: 
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1802. 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 
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Mar. 15. 

July 12. 

Nov. 7, 14. 

Jan. 23”, 30. 

Oct. 27. 

Nov. 10. 

Dec. 22”. 

Dec. 5, 25”. 

July 23. 

Sept. 10, 17, 24. 

June 21. 

Aug. 9, 16. 

Sept. 20, 27. 

Oct. 11. 

Dec. 27. 

Jan. 3, 10. 

Feb. 21. 

Mar. 6”. 

Apr. 3, 10. 

June 19”. 

July 10. 

Aug. 7, 14. 

Oct. 16. 

Nov. 13, 27. 

Dec. 25. 

Supplement: July 17, Aug. 7. 
Feb. 12. 

May 7. 

June 25. 

Aug. 27. 

Sept. 17. 

Oct. 31. 

Nov. 7, 14. 

Jan. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Feb. 6, 13, 19, 22, 26. 
Mar. 1, 5, 8, 12, 26. 
Apr. 2, 5, 9, 16, 19, 30. 
May 3, 6, 13, 17, 20, 31. 
June 3, 7, 10, 14, 21, 28. 
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1807. 


1808. 


1809. 


Kentucky. 


July 5, 26, 29. 

Aug. 2, 7, 11, 14, 18, 21, 25. 
Sept. 25, 29. 

Oct. 6, 9, 13, 27. 

Nov. 3, 10, 13, 17, 20, 24, 27. 
Dec. 1", 15", 18, 22, 25. 
Extra: Jan. 30. 
Supplement: Feb. 6, Apr. 5, May 3. 
Feb. 14, 28. 

Apr. 4, 28. 

May 5, 19, 26. 

July 21. 

Aug. 18, 25. 

Dec. 29. 

Supplement: Mar. 31, May 2. 
Jan. 26. 

Feb. 16, 23. 

Mar. 1, 15. 

Apr. 5, 12, 19, 26. 

May 3, 10, 24, 31. 

June 7, 14, 28. 

July 5, 12, 19, 26. 

Aug. 23”, 30. 

Sept. 13. 

Oct. 4, 11, 18. 

Nov. 1, 8, 15. 

Dec. 5, 20. 

Jan. 10. 

Feb. 7, 20, 27. 

Mar. 13, 21, 28. 

Apr. 4, 11, 25". 

May 9, 16, 23”, 30. 

June 13, 20. 

July 11, 25". 

Aug. 1, 15. 

Sept. 12”, 19. 

Oct. 17. 

Nov. 21, 28. 

Dec. 19, 26. 
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1810. Jan. 16, 23, 30. 
Feb. 6, 13, 27. 
Mar. 6, 13, 20. 
Apr. 24. 
May 8. 
June 5. 
Sept. 18. 

1815. Jan. 9". 
Feb. 27. 
Mar. 27. 
Apr. 3, 10. 
May 1. 
Oct. 9. 

1816. Sept. 9. 

1817. July 26. 

1819. Jan. 8. 
Mar. 26. 


{Lexington] Kentucky Reporter, see [Lexington] Reporter. 
Lexington Public Advertiser, 1820+. 


Semi-weekly. Established Jan. 5, 1820, by Daniel 
Bradford, with the title of “The Lexington Public Adver- 
tiser.”? Continued after 1820. 

Lexington Pub. Lib. has Jan. 5-Sept., 1820, scattering 
issues. 


[Lexington] Reporter, 1808-1820+-. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. Established Mar. 12, 1808, 
by Worsley and Overton (William W. Worsley and Sam- 
uel W. Overton), under the title of “The Reporter.” 
It was published weekly, but from 1808 to 1812 it was 
published semi-weekly during the sessions of the legis- 
lature. With the issue of July 8, 1809, Overton retired 
and the paper was published by William W. Worsley. 
With the issue of Feb. 14, 1816, it was published by Wors- 
ley & Smith (William W. Worsley and Thomas Smith). 
In September, 1817, the title was changed to “ Kentucky 
Reporter.”” Worsley retired and with the issue of Mar. 
10, 1819, the paper was published by Thomas Smith, 
who continued it until after 1820. 
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Lexington Pub. Lib. has Jan. 2, 1809-Dec. 27, 1820, 
imperfect file. Harvard has May 14, 1808-June 13, 1812 
(listed in detail in Amer. Antiq. Soc. Proc. vol. 19, p. 55). 
Lib. Cong. has May 14, 1808, Mar. 30, Dec. 10, 1811; 
Apr. 13, 1813; Apr. 16, 1817; Jan. 13-Oct. 20, 1819. 
Univ. of Chicago has Dec. 8, 1810; Jan. 11, 1812- Dec. 
11, 1820, fair. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Mar. 12, 1814-Aug. 
20,1817. Wis. Hist. Soc. has June 9, 26, July 31, Aug. 2, 
Sept. 4, 11, 18, Oct. 2, 9, Nov. 20, 1813; Jan. 29, Mar. 12, 
Apr. 16, July 30, Aug. 6, 12, 20, Sept. 3, 10, Dec. 31, 1814. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 3, 1811; Oct. 14, Nov. 18, 25, 
Dec. 9, 16, 1818; Jan. 12, 26, Feb. 9, Mar. 29, 1820. 
A. A. S. has: 

1808. Mar. 12, 19, 26. 
Apr. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Aug. 18, 25”. 
Sept. 1, 5, 8, 19”. 
Oct. 3, 10, 17. 
Nov. 7, 14. 
Dec. 5, 8”, 12, 15. 
Extra: May 2. 
1809. Jan. 23, 26, 30. 
Feb. 3, 21, 28. 
Mar. 18, 25. 
Apr. 1, 15, 29. 
May 13, 27. 
June 3, 20. 
July 1, 8, 18, 22. 
Aug. 19, 22, 26. 
Sept. 9, 16. 
Oct. 21, 24, 31. 
Nov. 7”, 11. 
Dec. 2”, 5, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
1810. Feb. 2, 17, 24. 
Mar. 3, 17, 24. 
Apr. 7, 28. 
May 12. 
June 2, 15, 30. 
July 14, 21. 
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1813. 
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Aug. 18, 25. 

Sept. 1, 8", 22, 29. 
Oct. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Nov. 10, 17, 24. 
Dec. 1, 8, 12, 15. 
Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Feb. 2, 16, 23. 

Mar. 2, 23. 

Apr. 6, 13, 27. 

May 4, 25. 

June 8, 15, 22, 29. 
July 2, 6, 20. 

Aug. 3, 10”, 17, 24, 31. 
Sept. 7, 14. 
Oct. 5, 12. 

Nov. 2, 9, 16, 23, 26. 


Dec. 7, 10, 14", 21, 28", ,31. 


Extra: Aug. 5. 

Jan. 4, 7", 11", 14", 18, 25. 
Feb. 1, 15, 22, 29. 

Mar. 14, 21, 24, 28, 31”. 
Apr. 4, 7, 11", 14, 21. 
May 9. 

June 6, 13. 

July 4. 

Aug. 1”, 8, 22. 

Sept. 5. 

Oct. 31. 

Nov. 14, 25. 

Dec. 12. 

Jan. 2, 9. 

Feb. 27”. 

Mar. 6, 13, 20, 27", 30. 
Apr. 3, 13, 17, 24, 27. 
May 1, 4, 11, 15, 22, 29. 
June 5, 12, 19. 

July 3, 10, 17, 24”, 31. 
Aug. 7, 14, 21, 28”. 
Sept. 11, 18, 25. 
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1814. 


1815. 


1816. 


Kentucky. 


Oct. 2, 9, 16", 30. 
Nov. 6, 20. 

Dec. 4", 18. 

Jan. 1, 8, 15, 22. 
Feb. 5, 12, 19. 
Mar. 5, 19, 26. 
Apr. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
May 7, 14, 21, 28. 
June 4, 11, 18. 
July 2, 9, 23, 30. 
Aug. 6, 12, 20, 27. 
Sept. 3, 17. 

Oct. 1, 8, 15, 29. 
Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Dec. 10, 17, 31. 
Jan. 6, 13, 25. 

Feb. 1, 8, 13, 20, 27. 
Mar. 13, 17, 22, 29. 
Apr. 5, 12, 26. 
May 3. 

June 7, 28. 

July 12, 19, 26. 
Aug. 2, 9, 23, 30. 
Sept. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Oct. 4, 11, 25. 
Nov. 1, 15. 

Dec. 6, 13, 27. 


Jan. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 


Feb. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Mar. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Apr. 3, 17, 24. 
May 1, 8, 15, 29. 
June 5, 12, 26. 
July 3. 

Aug. 21. 

Sept. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Oct. 2, 9, 23, 30. 
Nov. 13, 20", 27. 
Dec. 4, 11, 25. 
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1817. Jan. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Mar. 5, 12, 19. 
Apr. 2”, 9, 16. 
June 18. 
Extra: Feb. 5, 19, 26. 
1818. Apr. 29. 


1819. Feb. 17. 
May 5. 

1820. Aug. 16, 23. 
Sept. 6. 


|Lexington] Stewart’s Kentucky Herald, 1795-1803. 


Weekly. Established by James H. Stewart in Feb- 
ruary, 1795, judging from the date of the first issue lo 
cated, that of June 30, 1795, vol. 1, no. 20. The last of 
the Lexington issues located is that of Aug. 2, 1803, vol. 
9, no. 444. After an interruption of a year or more, the 
paper was removed to Paris in 1805, where it was contin- 
ued by James H. Stewart under the same name. The 
first Paris issue located is that of Nov. 25, 1805, vol. 9, 
no. 489. See under Paris. 

Lexington Pub. Lib. has June 30, Aug. 18, 1795. 
Univ. of Chicago has Nov. 17-Dec. 1, 29, 1795; Jan. 26, 
Feb. 2, Oct. 18, extra, Oct. 25, 1796; Jan. 30, Feb. 5, 19, 
26, Mar. 12, July 23, 1799; Feb. 10, May 19, 1801; Mar. 
30, May 25, 1802. Harvard has Feb. 14, 1797; Apr. 26, 
May 17, Aug. 2, 1803. Bancroft Lib., Berkeley, Cal., 
has June 6, 1797. Ky. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 24, 1797, 
suppl. Lib. Cong. has Sept. 25, 1798; Apr. 21, 1801. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 25, 1800. A. A. S. has: 

1801. Aug. 18. 
Sept. 15. 
Oct. 27. 
Nov. 3. 


[Lexington] Western Monitor, 1814-1820+. 
Weekly. Established Aug. 3, 1814, by Fishback & 
Sleight (James Fishback and —-——— Sleight). With 
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the issue of May 12, 1815, Sleight retired and Fishback 
took Thomas T. Skillman into partnership under the 
firm name of Fishback & Skillman. With the issue of 
Aug. 25, 1815, the paper was published by Thomas T. 
Skillman, with William G. Hunt as editor. In 1818, Wm. 
Gibbs Hunt became sole publisher and so continued 
until after 1820. With the issue of May 25, 1819, the 

| words “Lexington Advertiser’ were added above the 
title as part of the device. 

| Sidney (Ohio) Pub. Lib. has Aug. 3, 1814-Dec. 20, 
1817. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 21, 1814-Nov. 29, 1816, 

incomplete. Univ. of Chicago has Dec. 23, 1814; Jan. 

20, June 23, 30, Oct. 6, Dec. 15, 1815; Dec. 6, 13, 1816; 

Jan. 24, 1818; Feb. 27, 1819-Oct. 31, 1820, fair. Lib. 

Cong. has Nov. 22, 1816; Jan. 9, 1819-Dec. 19, 1920+. 

Ohio St. Capitol, relic room, has Sept. 9, 1814. Mass. 

Hist. Soc. has Nov. 18, 1818. Lexington Pub. Lib. has 

Mar. 13, 1819-Dec., 1820, fair. A. A. S. has: 

1815. June 30”. 
1817. May 9. 


[Lincoln County] Lamp, 1807-1808. 

{ Weekly. Established in August, 1807, judging from 
the only issue located, that of Jan. 12, 1808, vol. 1, no. 24, 
“Published in Lincoln County, at Dr. Anthony Hunn’s, 
near Capt. James Hickman’s plantation, by S. Ogilsby 
and Co.” In the Lancaster “Political Theatre” of Dec. 
10, 1808, is an advertisement referring to “The Lamp” 
of May 2, 1808. The county seat of Lincoln County was 
Stanford. 

Univ. of Chicago has Jan. 12, 1808. 


Louisville Correspondent, 1812-1817. 

Weekly. Established in September, 1812, judging 

r from the date of the first issue located, that of Jan. 13, 
1813, vol. 1, no. 19, published by Farquar & Smoot 

(William Farquar and George C. Smoot). Smoot retired 

early in 1814 (certainly before May 11) and the paper 

was printed by J[oshua] Gore for William Farquar. Far- 

quar sold the paper to William Tompkins, who began pub- 
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lishing it with the issue of Sept. 7, 1814. With the issue 
of Oct. 5, 1814, the imprint was changed to William Tomp- 
kins & Co. With the issue of Apr. 10, 1815, Tompkins 
admitted Robert Miller to partnership under the firm 
name of Tompkins & Miller. With the issue of Sept. 11, 
1815, the paper was sold to Mann Butler, who in October, 
1815, added to the imprint the name of James Hughes 
as printer. With the issue of Nov. 27, 1815, Butler ad- 
mitted William Wood to partnership under the firm name 
of Butler & Wood. Wood died May 29, 1816, but the 
imprint was continued until the issue of Sept. 9, 1816, 
when the paper was published by Butler & Hughes 
(James Hughes having purchased Wood’s interest). 
With the issue of Feb. 17, 1817, the paper was purchased 
by E[lijah] C. Berry, who continued publishing it as far 
as the last issue located, that of June 28, 1817. Berry 
went to Kaskaskia, IIl., where he became an editor of the 
“Western Intelligencer” in September, 1817. 

Lib. Cong. has Jan. 13, 1813; Aug. 5, 1816; Apr. 12, 
1817. Univ. of Chicago has Oct. 26, 1814; Apr. 24, 1815. 
A. A. S. has: 

1814. May 11. 
July 6, 20, 27. 
Aug. 17, 24, 31. 
Sept. 7, 21, 28. 
Oct. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Nov. 2, 9, 16, 23. 
Dec. 21. 

1815. Jan. 4, 11”, 27. 
Feb. 6, 13, 27. 
Mar. 6, 13, 20. 
Apr. 3, 10. 
May 8, 15. 
June 26. 
July 10, 17, 24. 
Aug. 14, 21, 28. 
Sept. 11, 25. 
Nov. 6. 
Dec. 11, 18, 25. 
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1816. Jan. 1, 8, 15, 22. 
Feb. 5, 19. 
Mar. 11. 
June 3, 10, 24. 
July 1, 8. 
Aug. 5, 19, 26. 
Sept. 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Oct. 7, 21, 28. 
Nov. 4, 25. 
Dec. 2. 

1817. Jan. 6, 13, 27. 
Feb. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
Mar. 3, 8, 17, 22, 29. 
Apr. 12, 26. 
May 3. 
June 28. 


{Louisville] Farmer’s Library, 1801-1810. 


Weekly. Established in January, 1801, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of Dec. 7, 1801, 
vol. 1, no. 47, entitled ‘The Farmer’s Library; or, Ohio 
Intelligencer,’’ and published by Samuel Vail. At some 
time between Nov. 18, 1802, and Feb. 15, 1804, the title 
was shortened to “The Farmers’ Library” and it was pub- 
lished by Samuel Vail and E[lijah] C. Berry. This part- 
nership was dissolved and with the issue of Feb. 25, 1804, 
the paper was published by Samuel Vail, as was also the 
issue of Mar. 3, 1804. The only later issues located are 
those of Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 1805, published by Joshua Vail; 
and Apr. 16, 23, 1806, July: 23, 1807, printed for the pro- 
prietors by S. Vail. The title of the paper appears in 
Thomas’s 1810 list (Amer. Antiq. Soc. Trans. vol. 6, p. 
303), but no name of publisher is given. 

Harvard has Dec. 7, 1801. Univ. of Chicago has Feb. 
18, 25, Mar. 11, Apr. 1, 8, Aug. 26-Sept. 9, Oct. 14, 
Nov. 4-18, 1802; Feb. 15, 25, Mar. 3, 1804; Oct. 26, Nov. 
2, 1805; Apr. 16, 23, 1806; July 23, 1807. 
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Louisville Gazette, 1807-1811. 

Weekly. Established Nov. 24, 1807, by Joseph Char- 
less, under the title of “‘ Louisville Gazette, and Western 
Advertiser.”” The last issue located bearing his name as 
printer is that of Apr. 5, 1809. The title appears in Thom- 
as’s 1810 list, with the name of Gerard Brooks as pub- 
lisher. There is an issue of the “Louisville Gazette”’ 
for Mar. 15, 1811, published by Rannells & Smoot (prob- 
ably David V. Rannells and George C. Smoot), but no 
volume number is given since this issue was not of regular 
size, owing to lack of paper. 

Lib. Cong. has Jan. 4, 1809. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 
15,1811. A. A.S. has: 

1807. Dec. 1, 8, 15. 
1808. Jan. 12, 19, 26. 
Feb. 2. 

Mar. 1. 


1809. Apr. 5. 


[Louisville] Kentucky Herald, 1817-1819. 

Weekly. Established in November, 1817, judging 
from the date of the first and only issue located that of 
June 30, 1819, vol. 2, no. 34, published by H. Deming, 
with the title of “Kentucky Herald and Mercantile 
Advertiser.”” It was first authorized to print State ad- 
vertisements, Jan. 2, 1818 (Ky. Acts, 26th Ass’y, p. 322). 

Univ. of Chicago has June 30, 1819. 


[Louisville] Public Advertiser, 1818-1820+. 

Weekly and semi-weekly. Established June 30, 1818, 
judging from the date of the earliest issue located, that of 
July 21, 1818, vol. 1, no. 4, published by S[hadrach] 
Penn, Jun. It was a weekly and its title was “ Public 
Advertiser’’ up to Jan. 23, 1819. With the issue of Jan. 
27, 1819, the title was changed to “Louisville Public Ad- 
vertiser,” and the issue to a semi-weekly. Continued by 
Penn until after 1820. 

Univ. of Chicago has July 21, 1818-Dec. 30, 1820+. 
Lib. Cong. has Apr. 28, 1819; Jan. 19- Dec. 30, 1820+. 
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{Louisville} Western American, 1806. 

Weekly. A continuation of the “Western American” 
of Bairdstown, without change of numbering. The first 
Louisville issue was on Jan. 30, 1806, published by 
Firancis] Peniston. The last Louisville issue located is 
that of Sept. 11, 1806. 

Univ. of Chicago has Mar. 6, 13, 20, 1806. Lib. Cong. 
has Apr. 23, 1806. A. A. 5. has: 

1806. Feb. 6, 13, 27. 
Apr. 9, 16. 
May 7, 14, 21. 
June 4, 25. 
July 16, 23. 
Sept. 11. 


[Louisville] Western Courier, 1811-1817. 

Weekly. Established in November, 1811, judging 
from the date of the earliest issue located, that of Aug. 
28, 1812, vol. 1, no. 42, published by Thomas Crawford, 
Jun. The issues of Oct. 15 and Nov. 5, 1812, were pub- 
lished by Crawford, but the issues from Nov. 30, 1813, 
(vol. 3, no. 3) to Apr. 17, 1817, were published by Nicholas 
Clarke. The latter issue is the last located. 

Chicago Hist. Soc. has Aug. 28, Oct. 15, Nov. 5, 1812. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 30, 1813-Sept. 26, 1816. Univ. 
of Chicago has Apr. 30, 1815; Apr. 10, 17, 1817. A. A.S. 
has: 

1814. June 13. 
1815. June 1. 
Oct. 5. 


{Maysville} Eagle, 1814-1820+. 

Weekly. Established in June, 1814, under the title 
of “The Eagle,” judging from the date of the earliest 
issue located, that of Mar. 3, 1815, vol. 1, no. 40, pub- 
lished by J. H. & R. Corwine (Joab H. and Richard 
Corwine). Richard Corwine died Dec. 12, 1815, and the 
paper was published by Joab H. Corwine. With the 
issue of May 3, 1816, it was published by James C. Pick- 
ett, who continued it (according to an advertisement in 
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the issue of Aug. 30, 1816) through the issue of Aug. 9, 
1816. With the issue of Aug. 30, 1816, it was published 
by Chalfant & Berry (—Chalfant and William C. Berry). 
Between Dec. 20, 1816, and Jan. 17, 1817, the paper was 
transferred to Grinstead & Co., which firm name was later 
called William Grinstead & Co., and W. Grinstead & 
Co. The last issue located having this firm as publisher 
is that of July 25, 1817. According to Collins (“History 
of Kentucky,”’ 1874, vol. 2, p. 560) the paper passed into 
the hands of Aaron Crookshanks in 1817, and from him 
was transferred on Nov. 1, 1820, to Lewis Collins, who 
published it for many years afterwards. 
Lib. Cong. has July 19, 1816. A. A.S. has: 
1815. Mar. 3. 
1816. Jan. 26. 
Aug. 30. 
T Sept. 13, 20, 27. 
fi Oct. 4. 
i Nov. 8, 22, 29. 
Dec. 13. 
1817. Jan. 17, 24, 31. 
Feb. 28. 
Mar. 21, 28. 
July 4, 25. 


{Mount Sterling] Laurel, 1818-1819. 
Weekly. No copy located. Established evidently in 
1818, since it was first authorized to print State adver- 
tisements, Dec. 11, 1818, (Ky. Acts, 27th Ass’y, p. 597). 
In the “‘ Mobile Gazette” of July 20, 1820, there is a refer- 
ence to the “Kentucky Laurel” of April, 1819, which 
may allude to the above paper. 


|Paris] Instructer, 1818. 
Weekly. Established May 2, 1818, by James M. 
Lilly. This is the only issue located, and bears the title 
WW of “Instructer’”’ printed merely as a column heading in 
H the first page. 
A. A. 8S. has: 
1818. May 2. 
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[Paris] Kentucky Herald, 1806. 

Weekly. Established Apr. 17, 1806, vol. 1, no. 1, but 
with no printer’s name or indication of who published it. 
The advertisements were in continuation of those in 
“Stewart’s Kentucky Herald” of Mar. 27, 1806, and the 
type and format were the same as of that paper. On May 
8, 1806, appeared another issue of the “ Kentucky Her- 
ald,”’ also vol. 1, no. 1, published by Robert K. M’Laugh- 
lin, & Co., continuing the advertisements of the two pre- 
vious papers. No further issues can be located. 

Harvard has Apr. 17, May 8, 1806. 


[Paris] Rights of Man, 1797-1798. 

Weekly. Established in May, 1797, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of Aug. 30, 
1797, vol. 1, no. 14, published by Darius Moffett, with the 
title of “Rights of Man, or the Kentucky Mercury.” 
The last issue located is that of Jan. 10, 1798. 

Harvard has Aug. 30, Sept. 6, 27, Oct. 11, 25, Nov. 8, 
15, 1797; Jan. 10, 1798. 


[Paris] Stewart’s Kentucky Herald, 1805-1806+-. 

Weekly. A continuation of the paper of the same title 
published at Lexington, without change of numbering. 
The last Lexington issue located is that of Aug. 2, 1803, 
vol. 9, no. 444, and the first Paris issue located is that of 
Nov. 25, 1805, vol. 9, no. 489. All of the known Paris 
issues are published by James H. Stewart, except the last 
located, that of Mar. 27, 1806, vol. 9, no. 503, which has 
no printer’s name. This paper was apparently succeeded 
by the “Kentucky Herald,” which see. 

Harvard has Nov. 25, Dec. 2, 16, 30, 1805; Jan. 13, 
20, Mar. 6, 27, 1806. 


{Paris} Western Citizen, 1808-1820+. 
Weekly. Established in February, 1808, under the 
title of “‘The Western Citizen,’”’ judging from the date of 
the first issue located, that of Dec. 24, 1808, vol. 1, no. 47, 
printed by J[ohn}] A. Grimes. Perrin, in his “ Pioneer 
Press of Kentucky,” p. 56, prints a letter regarding its 
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establishment, which, however, does not harmonize with 
the date of the earliest issue located. In 1809, the paper 
was purchased by Joel R. Lyle, who published it until 
after 1820. 

Lib. Cong. has Dee. 31, 1808. Ky. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 
4-Oct. 10, 1812; Jan. 26, 1813. Univ. of Chicago has 
Nov. 24, 1810; June 15, 1811. A. A.S. has: 


1808. Dec. 24. 


[Richmond] Globe, 1809-1810. 


Weekly. Established, under the title of “‘The Globe” 
in November, 1809, judging from the date of the first 
issue located, that of Jan. 24, 1810, vol. 1, no. 12, printed 
by Ruble, Harris & Co. There are two advertisements in 
this issue signed by Thomas W. Ruble, probably one of 
the editors. The issues from July 12, 1810, to Oct. 17, 
1810, the last located, were printed by Ruble & Harris. 

Chicago Hist. Soc. has Jan. 24, 1810. A. A.S. has: 

1810. Jan. 24. 
July 12. 
Aug. 1. 
Oct. 17, 


[Richmond] Luminary, 1811-1816. 


Weekly. Established under the title of “The Lumi- 
nary,”’ in July, 1811, judging from the date of the first 
issue located, that of Aug. 14, 1811, vol. 1, no. 5, published 
by John A. Grimes. The last issue located published by 
Grimes is that of Feb. 12, 1814. The next and last issue 
found is that of Mar. 8, 1816, published by Peter Bertrand. 
In this issue is an advertisement, dated Feb. 2, 1816, re- 
questing settlement of all debts due John A. Grimes, also 
the firm of Grimes & Brooking. 

Harvard has Aug. 14, 1811. A. A. 5S. has: 


1812. Jan. 18. 
Feb. 8, 22. 


1814. Feb. 12. 
1816. Mar. 8. 
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[Russellville] Farmer’s Friend, 1808-1810. 

Weekly. Established in December, 1808, judging 
from the date of the first issue located, that of Oct. 2, 
1809, vol. 1, no. 44, published by Matthew Duncan. 
The last issue located is that of Dec. 14, 1810. 

Lib. Cong. has Oct. 2, 1809; May 25, Oct. 26, Dec. 
14,1810. A. A.5S. has: 

1810. Sept. 14. 


{Russellville} Mirror, 1806-1812. 

Weekly. Established Nov. 1, 1806, by Adams and 
Mitchell (John Adams and William Mitchell) with the 
title of ‘The Mirror.” With the issue of Mar. 20, 1807, 
the paper was published solely by John Adams. In 1810, 
it was sold to Ira Woodruff & Co., which is the publishers’ 
name appearing in Thomas’s 1810 list. It was so pub- 
lished up to the last issue located, that of Jan. 29, 1812, 
vol. 5, no. 4. 

Harvard has Nov. 1, 7, 21, Dec. 12, 19, 1806; Jan. 9, 30, 
Mar. 13, Apr. 3, June 27, July 4, 18, 25, Aug. 8, 15, 22, 
Sept. 5, 26, Oct. 20, 1807; Mar. 24, June 2, 16, 23, July 
14, 21, Oct. 10, 27, Nov. 10, Dec. 8, 15, 1808. Va. State 
Lib. has Nov. 14, 1806. Chicago Hist. Soc. has May & 
1807; June 30, July 7, 1808. Univ. of Chicago has Jan. 
29, 1812. A.A.S. has: 


1806. Nov. 7, 14. 


1807. Feb. 27. 
Mar. 13, 27. 
Apr. 3, 10, 17. 
May lI, 8. 
July 18. 
Aug. 8, 22, 29. 
Sept. 5, 12. 
Oct. 20. 
Dee. 1. 


1808. Mar. 24. 
1809. Jan. 5. 
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if [Russellville] Sovereign People, 1813. 
| Weekly. Established in June, 1813, judging from the 
date of the first and only issue located, that of Nov. 24, 
1813, vol. 1, no. 22, published by John Gwin & Co. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 24, 1813. 


[Russellville] Weekly Messenger, 1814-1820+. 
Weekly. Established in January, 1814, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of Jan. 26, 1819, 
new series, vol. 6, no. 4, published by Putnam Ewing, Jr. 
Sometime between June 1819 and January 1820, the paper 
was purchased by Charles Rhea, who continued to pub- 
| lish it until after 1820. 
Lib. Cong. has Jan. 26-May 29, 1819; Jan. 11-Dec. 
19, 1820. 


[Shelbyville] Impartial Compiler, 1818-1819. 
Weekly. Established in May, 1818, judging from the 
first and only issue located, that of Apr. 30, 1819, vol. 1, 
no. 49, no name of publisher given. 
Lib. Cong. has Apr. 30, 1819. 


[Shelbyville] Kentuckian, 1814. 

i) Weekly. Established evidently in 1814, since it was 
| first authorized to print State advertisements Dec. 19, 
1814 (Ky. Acts, 23rd Ass’y, p. 237). In the “Louisville 
Correspondent”’ of May 11, 1814, George C. Smoot issues 
1 a prospectus to publish at Shelbyville a weekly paper to 
i! be called “The Kentuckian,” which he hopes will appear 
j about the first of July. 


th [Shelbyville] Republican Register, 1804. 

i No copy located. Established evidently in 1804, since 
it was first authorized to print State advertisements Dec. 
15, 1804 (Littell’s Laws, vol. 3, p. 192). 


|Springfield] Western American, 1818. 
No copy located. Established evidently in 1818, since 
it was first authorized to print State advertisements, 
Dec. 11, 1818 (Ky. Acts, 27th Ass’y, p. 597). 


| 
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[Washington] Dove, 1808-1814. 

Weekly. Established in October, 1808, judging from 
the earliest issue located, that of Mar. 21, 1812, vol. 4, 
no. 23, whole no. 179, printed by J. H. & R. Corwine 
(Joab H. and Richard Corwine), and entitled “The 
Dove.” It was first authorized to print State advertise- 
ments, Feb. 9, 1809 (Littell’s Laws, vol. 4, p. 53). It 
appears in Thomas’s 1810 list, as published by Berry & 
Corwine. It was probably published until 1814, as J. H. 
and R. Corwine removed to Maysville in that year to 
publish “The Eagle.” J. H. and R. Corwine and J. C. 
Picket issued proposals in the Georgetown “Telegraph”’ 
of Sept. 25, 1811, for a new paper to be called the “‘ Ken- 
tucky Enquirer,” to be published about November at 
Washington. “The publication of the Dove will be en- 
tirely suspended if the present contemplated establish- 
ment succeeds; if not, it will appear as usual.” Since the 
“Dove” was not suspended for at least several months 
afterwards, it is probable that the new paper was never 
published. 

Harvard has Mar. 21, 1812. 


[Washington] Mirror, 1797-1799. 

Weekly. Established, under the title of ‘The Mirror,”’ 
on Sept. 9, 1797, by Hunter & Beaumont (William Hunter 
and William H. Beaumont). This firm also established 
the “Palladium” at Frankfort on Aug. 9, 1798, and pub- 
lished the two papers simultaneously until Dec. 19, 1799, 
when the “ Mirror” was discontinued. 

Univ. of Chicago has Sept. 23, 1797-June 16, 1798. 


[Washington] Republican Auxiliary, 1806-1810. 

Weekly. Established in August, 1806, judging from 
the date of the first and only issue located, that of Aug. 15, 
1807, vol. 1, no. 52, published by Robert Richardson. 
A paper called the “Auxilliary” appears as published at 
Washington, with no editor given, in Thomas’s 1810 list, 
although this may have been an error. 

Lib. Cong. has Aug. 15, 1807. 
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[Washington] Union, 1814-1820+. 

Weekly. Established on Jan. 4, 1814, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Mar. 8, 1814, 
published by David V. Rannells. Rannells continued to 
publish it until 1817 or later. The paper was continued 
until after 1820. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has June 9, 1815; Mar. 15, 1816. 
A. A. S. has: 


1814. Mar. 8, 29. 
Apr. 19. 
May 3, 10, 24. 
June 11, 18, 25. 
July 2, 16, 23. 
Aug. 6, 13, 27. 
Oct. 22. 
Nov. 5, 12. 
Dec. 3, 17, 24. 


1815. Jan. 7, 14, 21, 27. 
Feb. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
Mar. 3, 10, 17, 31. 
Apr. 7, 21", 28”. 
May 5”, 12, 26. 
June 16, 30. 

July 14, 21. 

Aug. 11, 18, 25. 

Sept. 1, 15, 22, 29. 
Oct. 20. 

Nov. 3, 17. 

Dec. 1, 8", 15", 22, 29. 

1816. Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Feb. 2, 9. 

Mar. 15, 29. 

Apr. 5, 12, 19. 

May 3”, 10, 31. 
June 7, 14, 21, 28. 
July 5, 12, 26. 

Aug. 2, 9, 23. 

Sept. 6", 13, 20, 27”. 
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Oct. 4, 11. 

Dec. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
1817. Jan. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 

Feb. 7, 14, 28. 
Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Apr. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
May 2, 9. 


|Washington] Weekly Messenger, 1803. 
Weekly. Established on June 2, 1803, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of June 16, 1803, 
vol. 1, no. 3, published by Jonathan Smith Findlay & 
Company, with the title of “‘The Weekly Messenger.” 
The last issue located is that of Oct. 6, 1803. 
A. A. S. has: 
1803. June 16”, 23. 
Sept. 15. 
Oct. 6. 


Winchester Advertiser, 1814-1815. 

Weekly. Established Aug. 5, 1814, by Martin & 
Patten (William W. Martin and Nathaniel Patten, Jr.), 
with the title of ‘Winchester Advertiser.”” With the 
issue of Oct. 29, 1814, the title was shortened to ‘The 
Advertiser.”” In July, 1815 this firm was succeeded by 
Patten & Finnell, and the title was changed to “ Ken- 
tucky Advertiser,’’ which see. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 12-Dec. 10, 1814. Univ. of 
Chicago has Jan. 14, 21, Feb. 4, 1815. A.A.S. has: 

1814. Aug. 5. 
Sept. 2, 23. 
Oct. 15. 
Nov. 19. 
Dec. 10, 24, 31. 
1815. Jan. 21. 
Feb. 4, 11. 
Mar. 4, 11, 25. 
Apr. 29. 
May 6, 24, 31. 
June 14. 
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[Winchester] Kentucky Advertiser, 1815-1819. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of number- 
ing, of ‘The Advertiser” of Winchester. The first issue 
with the new title of “Kentucky Advertiser” was pub- 
lished in July, 1815, by Patten & Finnell (Nathaniel Pat- 
ten, Jr., and——-Finnell). The title was changed to “The 
Kentucky Advertiser” in November or December, 1815. 
With the issue of Aug. 3, 1816, Finnell retired, and the 
paper was published by Nathaniel Patten, Jr. With the 
issue of July 26, 1817, vol. 3, no. 156, Patten apparently 
suspended the paper on account of arrears in subscription. 
It was revived in September, 1817, judging from the date 
of the issue of June 13, 1818, vol. 4, no. 194, published by 
N. L. Fennell. In July, 1819 (according to a statement 
in the “Kentucky Gazette,” of Lexington, of July 30, 
1819), James Armstrong purchased the paper. The next 
issue located, that of Oct. 30, 1819, vol. 6, no. 5, whole 
no. 265, is published by J. Armstrong, and has the title 
changed to “Kentucky Advertiser and Farmer’s Maga- 
zine.’’ This is the last issue located. 

Univ. of Chicago has Aug. 10-Dec. 28, 1816, fair; Jan. 4, 
July 19, 1817; June 13, Aug. 1, 1818. Wis. Hist. Soc. has 
Nov. 9, 1816. Lib. Cong. has Oct. 30,1819. A. A. 8S. has: 

1815. Aug. 2, 9. 
Sept. 13, 20. 
Oct. 21, 28. 
Nov. 11. 
Dec. 9, 16, 23, 30. 
1816. Jan. 6, 27. 
Feb. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Apr. 13, 20, 27. 
May 4, 11, 18, 25. 
June 15, 29. 
July 6, 20, 27”. 
Aug. 10, 17, 24, 31™. 
Sept. 7, 14, 28. 
Oct. 5. 
Nov. 9”, 23. 
Dec. 7, 21, 28”. 


| 

| 
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1817. Jan. 11, 18, 25. 
Feb. 1, 15, 22. 
Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
Apr. 5, 26. 
June 28. 


No copy located. Established evidently in 1798, since 
it was first authorized to print State advertisements, Dec. 
22, 1798 (Littell’s Laws, vol. 2, p. 228). Unfortunately 
the name of the town where it was printed is not men- 
tioned in the Act. 
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LOUISIANA 


[Alexandria] Louisiana Herald, 1818-1820+. 
Weekly. The earliest issue located is that of Mar. 20, 
1819, vol. 1, no. 25, published by George F. Tennery, 
implying that the paper was established in October, 1818. 
Sometime between April, 1819, and January, 1820, Ten- 
nery was succeeded as publisher by Benjamin M. Stokes, 
but resumed the proprietorship with the issue of Apr. 22, 

1820 and so continued until after 1820. 
Lib. Cong. has Jan. 21- Dec. 2, 1820+. A. A.S. has: 

1819. Mar. 20, 27. 


[Alexandria] Louisiana Rambler, 1817-1818. 

Weekly. The only issues located are those of Mar. 28 
and Apr. 11, 1818, new series, vol. 2, nos. 5 and 7, pub- 
lished by Hugh Chain. This would imply that the paper 
was established early in 1817. It must have been dis- 
continued in 1818, since the “‘ Louisiana Herald” was es- 
tablished as its successor late in that year. 

A. A. S. has: 

1818. Mar. 28. 
Apr. 11. 


[Alexandria] Red-River Herald, 1813. 
Weekly. Published by Thomas Eastin. The only 


issue located is for Sept. 10, 1813, vol. 1, new series, no. 
4, size large quarto. 
Harvard has Sept. 10, 1813. 


[Jackson] Feliciana Gazette, 1820+. 
Weekly. The earliest issue located is that of Feb. 10, 
1821, vol. 1, no. 8, published by Blackburn & Fishburn, 
showing that the paper was established in December, 
1820. This 1821 file is in the Library of Congress. 
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New Orleans Chronicle, 1818-1819. 

No copy of this paper has been located. In the “ L’Ami 
des Lois” from February to April, 1818, proposals were 
published by Thomas W. Lorrain for “The New-Orleans 
Chronicle” a daily newspaper. The advertisement was 
first dated Feb. 28, 1818, and it was announced that pub- 
lication would commence probably in May. No copy of 
the paper having been found, it would be assumed that it 
was never published were it not for the fact that the Lou- 
isiana legislature, by an act passed Mar. 6, 1819, voted to 
pay Thomas W. Lorrain and three other New Orleans 
editors for newspapers furnished for the use of house mem- 
bers (Acts, Ist session, 4th legislature, 1819, p. 58). 


[New Orleans] Courrier de la Louisiane, 1807-1820+. 

Tri-weekly. Established Oct. 14, 1807. The first 
few issues had no publisher’s imprint, but within a few 
weeks, certainly by March, 1808, the publishers were 
given as Thierry & Co. The paper was printed in both 
French and English, the first two pages in French and 
the last two, with a column heading “ Louisiana Cour- 
ier,’ in English. In 1809, or early in 1810, the name of the 
publishers was changed to Thierry & Dacqueny ( 
Thierry and Jean Dacqueny), but between June 11 
and July 4, 1810, Thierry resumed sole proprietorship. 
In 1815, Thierry transferred the paper to J. C. de St. 
Romes, who continued it until after 1820. Throughout 
most of this period, a weekly issue “‘for the country” was 
also published. Issues from Sept. 21, 1810, to Feb. 20, 
1811, were titled “Courrier de la Louisiane pour la Cam- 
pagne,’’ and issues from Nov. 27, 1811 to after 1820 were 
without title except column headings. 

Harvard has Oct. 23-30, 1807; May 9-Sept. 2, Dec. 12- 
23, 1808, scattering; also Sept. 21, Oct. 15, 23, 1810, Nov. 
27- Dec. 18, 1811; Feb. 19, Apr. 29, July 8, 29, Sept. 16, 
30, Oct. 7, 1812, of the country issues. New Orleans City 
Archives has July 4- Dec. 5, 1810; July 29-Nov. 29, 1811; 
Jan. 6- Dec. 31, 1813; Nov. 18, 21, 25, 1814; Jan. 3, 1816- 
Dec. 27, 1820+. La. State Museum has Apr. 27, 1814; 
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May 21, 1817. Lib. Cong. has Sept. 19, 1814, of the tri- 
weekly issue, and Feb. 20, 1811, Jan. 1819-Dec. 1820, 
of the country issues. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 3, 1820. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 29, 1808. A. A.S. has: 
1808. (Tri-weekly) 
Mar. 9, 14. 
Apr. 6, 18, 20, 22. 
May 9, 13. 
June 3. 
July 13, 15. 
Aug. 3, 8, 12. 
1810. (Tri-weekly) 
June 11. 
1810. (Weekly) 
Nov. 14. 
1818. (Weekly) 
Apr. 6, 13, 20. 
Supplement: no. 1650. 


[New Orleans] Friend of the Laws, see L’Ami des Lois. 
{New Orleans] L’Ami des Lois, 1809-1820+. 


Tri-weekly and daily. Established in November, 1809, 
judging from the date of the first issue located, that of 
Jan. 18, 1810, vol. 1, no. 25. Published as a tri-weekly 
by Leclere & Co., although Thomas in his 1810 list states 
that it was published by Hilaire Leclerc. The first two 
pages were in French and the last two in English, with a 
column heading on third page, “‘Friend of the Laws.” 
Between 1810 and June 1, 1813, the paper was transferred 
to J. Leclerc. In 1815, apparently about May 1, the issue 
was changed from a tri-weekly to a daily and the title 
changed to “L’Ami des Lois et Journal du Soir.” In 
March, 1819, the paper was sold to James M’Karaher and 
the title changed to “‘L’Ami des Lois et Journal du Com- 
merce,”’ with the column heading on the last page, “ Friend 
of the Laws and Commercial Journal.” A _ tri-weekly 
issue for the country, without title, was also published. 
In the first week in April, 1820, the paper was transferred 
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to A. DuBourg and P. Cherbonnier, who changed it to a 
tri-weekly in July, 1820. On Nov. 25, 1820, this firm of 
publishers announced that they had sold the paper and 
that beginning with the issue of Nov. 30 it would be pub- 
lished daily instead of tri-weekly. It was presumably 
sold to Michel de Armas and Jn. Bte. Maureau, since 
their names appear as publishers in the early issues of 
1821. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 18, 1810. New Orleans City 
Archives has June 1- Nov. 4, 1813; Jan. 4- Nov. 29, 1814; 
Jan. 2, 1816-Dec. 31, 1818; July 1-Sept. 29, 1819; Jan. 
2-Mar. 30, Aug. 12, 1820. La. State Museum has May 
10, 1814; Apr. 6- Nov. 25, 1820. A.A. 8S. has: 


1818. Mar. 17, 18. 


1819. (Tri-weekly) 
Mar. 20. 


[New Orleans] Lanterne Magique, 1808. 
Weekly. The only copy located is that of Nov. 20, 
1808, vol. 1, no. 5, published by Johnson & Ravenscraft. 
It was published every Sunday and printed in both French 
and English. It was of folio size and declared that its 
policy was political and literary. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 20, 1808. 


{New Orleans] Louisiana Advertiser, 1820+. 

Semi-weekly, tri-weekly and daily. Established Apr. 
19, 1820, by Sampson & Lorrain, as a semi-weekly. It 
was made a tri-weekly with the issue of Apr. 25, 1820, and 
a daily in June, or July, 1820. The partnership was dis- 
solved Aug. 19, 1820, and the paper published by J. P. C. 
Sampson. Between Aug. 4 and Nov. 18, 1820, the pro- 
prietorship was taken by P. Wood, and between Nov. 18 
and Dec. 8, 1820, by J. Beardslee. Continued after 1820. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 19-June 17, July 19- Aug. 4, 
Nov. 18, Dec. 8-25, 1820. 


{New Orleans] Louisiana Courier, see Courrier de la 
Louisiane. 
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[New Orleans] Louisiana Gazette, 1804-1820+. 


Weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly and daily. Estab- 
lished July 24, 1804, by John Mowry, under the title of 
“The Louisiana Gazette.” Although announced as a 
semi-weekly, lack of support compelled weekly publica- 
tion until, with the issue of Jan. 15, 1805, it became a 
semi-weekly. It so continued until Apr. 3, 1810, with 
which issue it became a daily and was published by John 
Mowry & Co., under the title of ‘The Louisiana Gazette 
and New-Orleans Daily Advertiser.” A semi-weekly 
issue was also published, with the title ‘‘The Louisiana 
Gazette for the Country,” and the scheme of volume 
numbering differing from that of the daily issue. Be- 
ginning with the issue of Sept. 6, 1811, the paper was pub- 
lished as a tri-weekly, the title changing to “‘The Louis- 
iana Gazette and New-Orleans Advertiser,’’ but with the 
issue of Nov. 4, 1811, it resumed daily publication and its 
former title. Again, with the issue of Aug. 11, 1812, the 
paper was changed to a tri-weekly and the title to, “The 
Louisiana Gazette and New-Orleans Advertiser.”’ Be- 
tween Apr. 3, 1813, and June 9, 1814, the paper was trans- 
ferred to David M’Keehan. When the paper changed 
from a daily to a tri-weekly, the country issue changed 
from a semi-weekly to a weekly. Between Oct. 27, 1814, 
and Mar. 28, 1815, the paper was transferred to Godwin 
B. Cotten, and with the issue of Mar. 30-Apr. 4, 1815, 
the title was changed to “The Louisiana Gazette and 
New-Orleans’ Mercantile Advertiser.’’ With the issue 
of Jan. 18, 1816, the paper was sold to William Bruner, 
who apparently gave up the country issue. With the 
issue of Jan. 13, 1817, the paper became a daily, but this 
lasted only until Feb. 18, 1817, when it resumed tri-week- 
ly publication. Bruner admitted Charles W. Duhy to 
partnership, and with the issue of Apr. 12, 1817, the paper 
was published by Bruner & Duhy. In June, 1817, the 
paper was brought out with the first two pages in English 
and the last two pages in French, with the two titles, 
“Louisiana Gazette” and “Gazette de la Louisiane.” 
Beginning with the issue of Jan. 31, 1818, it was published 
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daily. Bruner died Mar. 8, 1820, and beginning with the 
issue of Mar. 13, 1820, the paper was conducted by C. W. 
Duhy, who continued it until after 1820. 

New Orleans City Archives has July 31, 1804-Apr. 3, 
1813; June 9-Oct. 27, 1814; Mar. 28-Dec. 5, 1815; Jan. 
2, 1816-May 24, 1817; June 26, 1817-Dec. 26, 1820+. 
A. A. S. has: 

1805. May 28. 
Oct. 8”. 
Dec. 3. 
1806. Jan. 24, 28. 
Feb. 25. 
Extra: Jan. 28. 
1810. (Daily) 
June 6. 
1810. (Semi-weekly) 
May 29. 
June 1, 26, 29. 
Dec. 24, 27. 
1811. (Semi-weekly) 
Feb. 11. 
Mar. 25, 28. 
Apr. 4. 
1813. (Weekly) 
May 22. 
Oct. 23. 
1814. (Weekly) 
Feb. 24. 
Sept. 20. 
1815. (Tri-weekly) 
May 4”. 
1818. (Daily) 
Feb. 19. 


{New Orleans} Messenger, 1810. 
No copy of this paper has been located, and it is known 
only through its being entered in Thomas’ list of news- 
papers published in the first part of the year 1810. It is 
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there listed as ‘‘The Messenger [?El Mensagero]’’ Spanish 
newspaper, published by Boniquet (“History of Printing 
in America,” ed. 2, vol. 2, p. 305). 


|New Orleans] El Misisipi, 1808-1810. , 
Semi-weekly. The only copy located is that of Oct. 
12, 1808, vol. 1, no. 10. It was a semi-weekly of quarto 
size, published by William H. Johnson & Co., and printed 
in both Spanish and English. Thomas, in his record of 
newspapers published in the first part of the year 1810, 
lists this paper as a semi-weekly published by Wm. H. 
Johnson & Co. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 12, 1808. 


{New Orleans] Moniteur de la Louisiane, 1794-1814. 
Weekly, semi-weekly and tri-weekly. The earliest 
issue located is that of Aug. 25, 1794, no. 26, published 
by L. Duclot, a small octavo newspaper of four pages 
(Reproduced in La. Hist. Soc. Publications, vol. 1, no. 4). 
The next issue located is that of Aug. 14, 1802, no. 304, 
a small quarto newspaper without any indication of the 
publisher’s name. It was then a weekly and since if it 
had been published regularly it would have been estab- 
lished in October, 1796, the conclusion would be either 
that there had been a lapse in publication or that the edi- 
tor succeeding Duclot had begun a new volume number- 
ing. There are occasional references to the early paper. 
The issue of Jan. 1, 1811, states that the ‘ Moniteur,’ 
since Nov. 13, 1797, has been the “depot” of Govern- 
ment Acts; and Winthrop Sargent in a letter of Apr. 20, 
{ 1799, to Timothy Pickering, refers to enclosing a copy 
i of the “Louisiana Moniteur’”’ (“Miss. Territorial Ar- 
aH chives,’ vol. 1, p. 142). There exists an early file running 
i from Aug. 14, 1802 (no. 304) to Nov. 26, 1803 (no. 371). 
a The next issue located is that of Oct. 22, 1806, (no. 660), 
ait by this time a semi-weekly and published by J. B. L. S. 
| Fontaine. It was changed to a tri-weekly with the issue 
of Dec. 18, 1810. With the issue of Jan. 3, 1811, Fon- 
taine sold out the paper to Toulouse & LeFaux (C. Mo- 
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rane Toulouse and Louis F. M. LeFaux). With the issue 
of May 24, 1812, the partnership was dissolved and Le- 
Faux became sole proprietor. The paper reverted to a 
semi-weekly with the issue of June 8, 1814. The last 
issue located is that of July 2, 1814. The “Moniteur’’ was 
undoubtedly the first Louisiana newspaper. ‘‘Le Courrier 
du Vendredi” of 1786, mentioned by William Nelson in 
his Bibliography (N. J. Archives, ser. 1, vol. 11, 
p. lxxxvi), was not a Louisiana newspaper, so Mr. 
Nelson informed me in response to my query regard- 
ing it. Jean Baptiste Leseur Fontaine, in his will, left 
to the city of New Orleans his file of the “Moniteur.” 

W. H. Wilson, of New Orleans, owns issue of Aug. 25, 
1794. La. State Museum has Aug. 14, 1802-Nov. 26, 
1803; Feb. 28, 1807; July 3, 1813. New Orleans City 
Archives has Oct. 22, 1806-July 2, 1814. Wis. Hist. 
Soc. has May 7, 1808. 


{New Orleans] Orleans Gazette, 1804-1820+. 

Tri-weekly, semi-weekly, and weekly. Established 
Dec. 20, 1804, by James M. Bradford, with the title of 
“The Orleans Gazette; and Commercial Advertiser.” 
It was at first a tri-weekly, but was changed to a semi- 
weekly in June, 1805. Bradford admitted Thomas An- 
derson into partnership in December, 1805, or January, 
1806, and the firm name became Bradford & Anderson. 
In 1809, apparently on Aug. 4, John Hill replaced Brad- 
ford and the firm became J. Hill & T. Anderson. Hill 
died Oct. 28, 1810, and Thomas Anderson became sole 
publisher. Anderson died Aug. 18, 1811, and was suc- 
ceeded by Jo. Bar. Baird, according to an issue of May 25, 
1812 (Joseph B. Baird had issued proposals for the “‘ Flor- 
ida Herald” in December, 1810, to be issued at Baton 
Rouge, but there is no evidence to show that it was pub- 
lished). Baird was succeeded by the firm of Baird & 
Wagner, according to an advertisement under their name 
in the “‘ Louisiana Gazette” of Aug. 8, 1812; and this firm 
by Peter K. Wagner in 1813 or 1814, but since there are 
only occasional issues for this period, the exact dates of 
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change of firm name cannot be given. The regular issue 
was changed from a semi-weekly to a tri-weekly on Aug. 
10, 1812. Peter K. Wagner continued as publisher until 
after 1820. 

Beginning with December 20, 1804, a country paper 
was issued weekly, with a volume numbering of its own, 
at first under the title of ‘The Orleans Gazette, For the 
Country,” which title was a two column heading on the 
fourth page. There were several slight changes in this 
heading; in 1808 and 1812 the title of “Orleans Gazette 
for the Country” occupied the front page, and in 1818- 
1820, there was no title except column heading. 


Harvard has Dec. 29, 1804; Jan. 12-Mar. 16, Apr. 6, 
20, 27, May 11-25, 1805, of the country paper; and June 
28-Nov. 21, 1805, Feb. 1-Oct. 30, 1806, Feb. 2-Nov. 23, 
1807, all scattering, of the regular semi-weekly issue. 
Lib. Cong. has Apr. 20-Oct. 29, 1807, scattering, and 
Jan. 5, 1816, of the regular issues; and Apr. 16, Sept. 3, 
1808; Sept. 8, 15, 1809; Feb. 23-Dec. 31, 1819; Jan.- 
June, 1820, scattering, of the country issue. La. State 
Museum has Mar. 5, 1807, and Sept. 18, 1812, of the 
regular issue. A. A. S. has: 


1804. (Weekly) 
Dec. 22, 29. 


1805. (Weekly) 
Jan. 5, 12, 26. 
Feb. 2, 9, 16. 
Mar. 9, 23, 30. 
Apr. 6, 13, 20. 
May 11, 25. 
June 1. 

1805. (Semi-weekly) 
June 28. 
July 24, 27, 31”. 
Aug. 3, 7, 10. 
Sept. 18. 
Extra: Sept. 18. 
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1806. (Semi-weekly) 
Mar. 12, 19, 26. 
Apr. 26, 30. 
May 3. 
June 28. 
July 5, 19, 23, 26, 30. 
Aug. 13. 
Oct. 9, 16, 20. 
Extra: July 23. 
1807. Feb. 5. (Semi-weekly) 
1808. (Weekly) 
Aug. 20. 
1810. (Semi-weekly) 
June 5. 
1810. (Weekly) 
Nov. 8. 
I8li. (Weekly) 
June 6. 
1812. (Weekly) 
May 25. 
1814. (Tri-weekly) 
Apr. 22. 
1818. (Tri-weekly) 
Mar. 23. 
1818. (Weekly) 
Apr. 28. 


{New Orleans] Telegraphe, 1803-1812. 


Semi-weekly and tri-weekly. Established Dec. 14, 
1803, by Beleurgey et Renard (C. Beleurgey and 
Renard), with the title of ‘‘Le Telegraphe, et le Commer- 
cial Advertiser.”” It was printed in both French and 
English. In 1804 Renard withdrew and C. Beleurgey 
became sole proprietor. In 1805 or 1806 (apparently in 
January, 1806) the paper was changed from a semi-weekty 
to a tri-weekly, and the words “& New Orleans Price 
Current” added to the title. In 1807, the title was 
changed to “The Telegraphe et le General Advertiser.”’ 
In 1810, and perhaps before, a weekly edition for the 
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country was issued, entitled ‘“‘Telegraphe de la Cam- 
pagne.”” Between Nov. 8, 1810, and Feb. 9, 1811, the 
paper was obtained and published by Jean Dacqueny, 
and the title changed to “Telegraphe Louisianais and 
Mercantile Advertiser.’’ The last issue located of this 
series and with this publisher is that of Oct. 10,1811. On 
Apr. 2, 1812, a new series was established with the same 
title, but new volume numbering, published by Kohlheim 
& Mitchell, who announced that they had purchased the 
paper from Dacqueny. It was still a tri-weekly in French 
and English. The last issue located is that of Apr. 18, 1812. 
Lib. Cong. has Oct. 17, 22, Dec. 12, 1807; Apr. 5, 1808. 
Harvard has Feb. 9-Oct. 10, 1811, scattering; Apr. 2-18, 
1812. A. A. S. has: 
1803. Dec. 17. 
1804. Jan. 25, 28. 
Feb. 1, 4, 8. 
1806. Aug. 23, 30. 
Sept. 4. 
1807. Oct. 13. 
1808. Feb. 25. 
1809. Apr. 15. 
1810. (Weekly) 
Nov. 1, 8. 
1812. Apr. 7, 9, 11. 


{New Orleans} Trumpeter, 1811-1812. 


Weekly. Published by Toulouse & Mitchell. The 
only issue located is that of Oct. 10, 1812, vol. 1, no. 53. 
Printed in French and English. 

Harvard has Oct. 10, 1812. 


{New Orleans] Union, 1803-1804. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. Established Dec. 13, 1803, 
by J[ames] Lyon & Co., under the title of “The Union; or, 
New-Orleans Advertiser and Price Current.” With the 
issue of Jan. 9, 1804, the word “‘or’’ was omitted from the 
title. Although announced as a semi-weekly, the paper 
was published weekly until February, 1804, when the 
semi-weekly issue was established and also a weekly issue 
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“for the country.’’ Between Mar. 15 and May 22, 1804, 
J. Lyon had become sole proprietor, but the paper was 
“Edited by J. Kidder in the absence of J. Lyon.” By 
September, Kidder’s name was omitted from the imprint, 
and the paper was published by J. Lyon. In December, 
1804, the establishment was bought by James M. Brad- 
ford, who on Dec. 20, 1804, brought out a new paper en- 
titled “‘The Orleans Gazette,’’ which see. 

Harvard has Dec. 20, 27, 1803; Jan. 9, 17, Sept. 4, 1804, 
of the regular issue; and May 29, Aug. 15, Sept. 19, 27, 
Oct. 4, 11, 20, Nov. 14, 21, 28, 1804, of the country issue. 
A. A. S. has: 

1804. (Regular issue) 
Jan. 9, 23. 
July 11". 
Oct. 11. 

1804. (Country issue) 
Feb. 23. 
Mar. 1, 15. 
May 25, 29. 
Sept. 27. 
Nov. 14, 21. 


Francisville} Asylum, 1820+-. 

A file of “‘The Asylum and Feliciana Advertiser” pub- 
lished by F. Bradford & Co., beginning with Nov. 8, 1821, 
vol. 2, no. 42, shows that this paper must have been es- 
tablished in 1820. 


Francisville] Florida Sentinel, 1816-1818. 

This paper is known only through references to it in 
contemporaneous newspapers. In the “Louisiana Ga- 
zette” of Oct. 21, 1816, is a description of a ball at St. 
Francisville, taken from the “Florida Sentinel,”’ and 
dated Sept. 21, 1816. There is another reference to the 
“Florida Sentinel” in “L’Ami des Lois”’ of Apr. 28, 1818. 
The name is accounted for by the fact that that section 
of Louisiana between the Mississippi and Pearl Rivers 
was called West Florida, and had been annexed to Louisi- 
ana by Act of Congress approved Apr. 14, 1812. 
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Francisville] Louisianan, 1819-1820. 
Weekly. Established May 8, 1819, by William 
M’Laran. The last issue located is that of May 27, 1820. 
Lib. Cong. has scattering file May 8, 1819 - May 27, 1820. 


Francisville] Time Piece, 1811-1814. 

Weekly. Established by James M. Bradford, Apr. 4, 
1811, judging from the date of the first issue located, that 
of Apr. 25, 1811, vol. 1, no. 4. The place of publication 
is given as St. Francisville, West Florida, which name is 
accounted for by the fact that the section between the 
Mississippi and Pearl Rivers was called West Florida and 
was annexed to Louisiana by Act of Congress approved 
Apr. 14, 1812. The last issue located is that of June 16, 
1814. 

Harvard has May 2-23, June 20, Aug. 8, 22, Sept. 12, 
Oct. 10, 24, 1811; May 7, June 25, Oct. 3, 8, 1812. Mass. 
Hist. Soc. has June 10, Sept. 16,1813. La. State Museum 
has Aug. 20,1812. A. A.S. has: 

1811. Apr. 25. 
May 30. 
June 6. 
July 4, 11, 25. 
Aug. 1, 15, 22”. 
Sept. 12, 19. 
1814. June 16. 


{St. Louis] See under Missouri. 
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[Augusta] Edes’ Kennebec Gazette, see Kennebec Gazette. 


[Augusta] Herald of Liberty, 1810-1815. 

Weekly. Established by Peter Edes on Feb. 13, 1810, 
as a continuation of the “Kennebec Gazette,” although 
with a change of title and a new volume numbering. For 
some portion of the time from 1811 to 1813, the name of 
the publisher was given as Peter Edes, Jun. The last 
issue located is that of Sept. 2, 1815, and the paper was 
discontinued very soon afterwards, as Edes established 
the “Bangor Weekly Register’’ on Nov. 25, 1815. 

Me. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 13, 1810-Dec. 25, 1810; Apr. 
23 -Oct. 29, 1811, scattered; Sept. 5, 1812; Jan. 1, 8, 1814. 
Yale has Apr. 30, July 16,1811. A. A. S. has: 

1810. Feb. 20. 
Apr. 17. 
May 15”. 
Oct. 2, 16, 23. 
Nov. 6. 
1811. Apr. 16. 
May 21. 
1812. Dec. 19. 
1813. Jan. 16. 
Oct. 9, 23. 
1815. Aug. 19, 26. 
Sept. 2. 


[Augusta] Kennebec Gazette, 1800-1810. 

Weekly. Established by Peter Edes, Nov. 14, 1800, 
as a continuation of the “Kennebec Intelligencer,”’ al- 
though with a change of title and a new volume number- 
ing. The place of publication was at first at Hallowell, 
but the office was removed to Augusta with the issue of 
Sept. 11, 1801, upon which date the name was changed to 
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““Edes’ Kennebec Gazette.’”’ This heading was used 
until Apr. 21, 1803, when the name of “ Kennebec Ga- 
zette’’ wasresumed. The paper was suspended from Feb. 
11 to Mar. 28, 1804, because of a fire which destroyed 
Edes’ printing office, and again from Nov. 21, 1804, to 
Jan. 16, 1805, because of lack of support. Beginning 
with the issue of Aug. 8, 1805, Peter Edes took his son 
Benjamin into partnership under the firm name of Peter 
Edes & Son, but this was changed back to Peter Edes as 
sole publisher with the issue of Apr. 18, 1806. On Feb. 
13, 1810, the name of the paper was changed to “ Herald 
of Liberty,” which see. 

Me. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 14, 1800-Aug. 8, 1805, fair; 
Apr. 17-Dec. 25, 1807; Feb. 19, 1808. Kennebec Hist. 
Soc. has Aug. 2, 1801-Feb. 10, 1803, scattering. Har- 
vard has Nov. 14, 1800- Nov. 14, 1806, fair; Feb. 27, 1807. 
A. A. S. has: 


1801. Mar. 27. 
Apr. 3, 10. 
1802. Nov. 25”. 


1803. Jan. 20. 
Aug. 18. 
Nov. 24. 
Dec. 1. 
1805. Apr. 3. 
1806. Mar. 7. 
May 30. 
June 6, 13, 20, 27. 
July 18, 25. 
Aug. 1. 
Sept. 19. 
Oct. 10. 
Nov. 28. 
Dec. 12. 
1807. Jan. 16. 
Feb. 27. 
Mar. 27. 
1808. Apr. 29. 
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[Augusta] Kennebeck Intelligencer, 1795-1800. 

Weekly. Established by Peter Edes, Nov. 21, 1795, 
im the northern part of the town of Hallowell, in that part 
now called Augusta. Hallowell was divided Feb. 20, 1797, 
and the northern part was called Harrington; beginning 
therefore, with the issue of Mar. 18, 1797, Harrington ap- 
pears in the imprint as the place of publication. On June 
9, 1797, the name of Harrington was changed to Augusta, 
and beginning with the issue of June 30, 1797, Augusta 
appears as the place of publication. With the issue of 
July 26, 1799, the place of publication is again called Hal- 
lowell. On Aug. 30, 1799, the word “Kennebeck”’ in the 
title was changed to “Kennebec.” With the issue of 
June 6, 1800, the paper was discontinued. It was re- 
vived, however, in Nov. 1800, under the name of the 
“Kennebec Gazette, ’’ which see. 

Me. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 7, 1796; Feb. 4, May 26, 1797; 
Apr. 5, 1800. Kennebec Hist. Soc. has June 21, 28, July 
12, Aug. 2, 9, Sept. 6, 20, 1799. Harvard has a fair file, 
Nov. 21, 1795-June 6, 1800. Phil. Lib. Co. has Nov. 21, 
28, 1795; Jan. 9, 16, 1796. Lib. Cong. has Aug. 11, 1797. 
A. A. S. has: 

1795. Nov. 28. 
1796. Jan. 2, 9. 
Feb. 27. 
May 10, 20. 
June 17. 
July 8, 22. 
Aug. 26. 
Oct. 7, 21, 29. 
Dec. 3, 24”, 31. 
1797. Jan. 28. 
Feb. 4, 11", 18, 25. 
Mar. 4, 11, 25. 
Apr. 1, 15, 21”. 
May 5, 12. 
June 9. 
July 28. 
Aug. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
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Sept. 15, 22. 

Oct. 10, 17, 24, 31. 

Nov. 14, 23”. 

Dec. 12”, 19”. 
1798. Jan. 2”, 9, 16, 23, 30. 

Feb. 6, 13, 20, 27. 

Mar. 6, 13, 20, 27. 

Apr. 24. 

May 8. 

June 12, 18. 

July 13, 20. 

Sept. 7, 14". 

Oct. 12. 

Nov. 3, 17, 24. 

Dee. 1, 8, 15, 29. 
1799. Jan. 5, 12. 

Feb. 9. 

Mar. 2. 

Dec. 7. 
1800. Mar. 29. 

Apr. 5, 12. 


Augusta Patriot, 1817. 
Weekly. Established Mar. 7, 1817, by James Burton, 
Jun. The last issue located is that of July 18, 1817, and 
the paper was probably discontinued before the close of 
the year, since Burton took charge of the “ Bangor Regis- 
in December, 1817. 
A. A. 8. has: 
1817. Mar. 7. 
June 13. 
July 11, 18. 


Bangor Weekly Register, 1815-1820+. 

Weekly. Established Nov. 25, 1815, by Peter Edes. 
Suspended with the issue of Aug. 23, 1817, when Edes sold 
out to James Burton, Jr. Burton resumed publication 
of the paper on Dec. 25, 1817, continuing the volume num- 
bering. The paper was continued after 1820. 
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Me. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 31, 1816. The Bangor Pub. ; 
Lib. had a complete file, which it lost in the fire of Apr. 30, 
1911. A.A.S. has: 

1815. Nov. 25. if 
Dec. 30. 
1816. Jan. 13, 20, 27. b 
Feb. 3, 10, 17. 
May 4, 18. 
June 8. 
July 13, 20", 27. 4 
Aug. 3, 10, 25, 31. | | 
Sept. 7, 14. 4 
Oct. 26". | 
Nov. 16, 23. 4 
Dec. 14, 21, 28. 
Supplement: July 27, Aug. 3, 10. 
1817. Jan. 11, 18, 25. . 
Mar. 8, 15. j 
May 17. ij 
1818. Feb. 5. 


[Bath] Maine Gazette, 1820+. 

Weekly. Established Dec. 8, 1820, by Torrey and 
Simpson (Joseph G. Torrey & John 8S. Simpson). Con- 
tinued after 1820. 

Harvard has Dec. 8-29,1820. Wis. Hist.Soc. has Dec. 8, 
1820. File mentioned by Griffin, “‘ Press of Maine,”’ p. 166, 
as having been presented to Bath Public Library in 1830 
is not to be found in any library at Bath. A.A.S. has: 

1820. Dec. 8, 15, 22”, 29. 


[Belfast] Hancock Gazette, 1820+. 
Weekly. Established July 6, 1820, by Fellowes & 
Simpson (Ephraim Fellowes and William R. Simpson). 
Beginning with the issue of Dec. 14, 1820, the title was 
changed to the “Hancock Gazette and Penobscot Pa- 
triot.’’ Continued after 1820. 

A. A. S. has: 
1820. July 6 to Dec. 28. 
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| {Brunswick} Maine Intelligencer, 1820+-. 

4 Weekly. Established Sept. 23, 1820, by Joseph Griffin. 
It was printed by Griffin, and according to Griffin’s 

; “Press of Maine,” p. 73, was edited by John M. O’Brien. | 

It was of quarto size, eight pages to an issue, and although 

b in appearance a magazine, was really a newspaper. Con- 

tinued after 1820. 

A. A. 8. has: 
1820. Sept. 23 to Dec. 29. 


{[Buckstown| Gazette of Maine, 1805-1812. 

Weekly. Established July 25, 1805, by William W. 
Clapp, under the name of the “Gazette of Maine. Han- 
i cock Advertiser,”’ which was with the issue of July 2, 1807, 
changed to “Gazette of Maine. Hancock and Washington 
Advertiser.’”’” With the issue of Apr. 20, 1811, Clapp 
sold out to Anthony H. Holland. It was announced, in 
the issue of Apr. 17, 1812, that the paper would be sus- 
pended for a month because of the editor’s intended ab- 
sence, and it probably was not again established. The 
name of Buckstown was changed to Buckport in 1817. 

Me. Hist. Soc. has July 3, 1806-June 30, 1808; July 21, 
Oct. 27, 1810; Apr. 6, 1811. Bowdoin has July 25, 1805- 
June 26, 1806 (W. W. Clapp’s copy). Harvard has Aug. 

1, 1805-Oct. 2, 1806; July 20, 1811-Apr. 17, 1812, fair. 
Yale has May 4, 1811. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 7, 
1812. A.A.S. has: 

1805. July 25. 

Oct. 17. 

1807. July 2. 

1810. Feb. 10. 
Mar. 3, 17. 

May 5. 

July 21, 28. 

Aug. 11, 18. 

Sept. 1. 

Oct. 13, 27. 

Dec. 8”. 

1811. Apr. 6", 20”. 
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[Castine] Columbian Informer, 1802. 

Weekly. Established Apr. 22, 1802, by David J. 
Waters & Co. (David J. Waters and Enoch H. Rust), under 
the name of the “Columbian Informer; and the Eastern 

Advertiser.” The first issue was numbered vol. 4, no. 1, 
in continuation of Waters’ previous paper, the “Castine 
Journal.”” With the issue of May 13, David J. Waters 
became sole publisher. The last issue located is that of 
July 1, 1802. Waters established the ‘Penobscot Pa- 
triot’”’ at Hampden in Jan., 1803. 

Harvard has Apr. 29- May 13, June 10-July 1, 1802. 


[Castine] Eagle, 1809-1811. 
Weekly. Established Nov. 14, 1809, by Samuel Hall. 
The last issue located is that of June 4, 1811. 
Me. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 9, Apr. 24, July 3, 17, 1810. 
Miss Amy Witherle, of Castine, has Nov. 14, 1809-Oct. 
30,1810. N.Y. Pub. Lib. has June 4,1811. A.A.S. has: 


1810. Jan. 16. 
Feb. 6, 27. 
Mar. 27. 
Apr. 24. 
June 5, 12. 
July 10, 17, 24. 
Aug. 7. 
Sept. 18. 
Oct. 16, 23. 

Feb. 19. 
Mar. 5. 
June 4. 


Castine Journal, 1799-1801. 

Weekly. Established Jan. 2, 1799, by David J. Waters, 
under the title of the “Castine Journal and Universal Ad- 
vertiser.”” The title was changed to the “‘Castine Journal 
and the Eastern Advertiser” with the issue of May 1, 1799. 
Discontinued with the issue of Oct. 30, 1801. 

Me. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 13, 1799. Miss Amy Witherle, 
of Castine, has Jan. 14-Dec. 26, 1800. Harvard has a 
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scattering file, Jan. 2-July 31, 1799; Oct. 11, 1799-Oct. 
23, 1801. A.A. S. has: 
1799. Feb. 6, 13, 20. 
Mar. 13, 20. 
May 8. 
Sept. 25. 
Oct. 18”. 
1800. Jan. 21. 
June 6. 
Dec. 26. 
1801. Jan. 2, 30. 
Feb. 13. 
Apr. 10. 
Oct. 30. 


Eastport Sentinel, 1818-1820+. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 31, 1818, by Benjamin Fol- 
som, under the title of the “Eastport Sentinel and Passa- 
maquody Advertiser,’”’ which spelling was corrected in 
1819 to Passamaquoddy. Continued after 1820. 

Me. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 17, 1819. County Court House, 
Machias, has Mar. 20, 1819-1820+. A.A. 8S. has: 

1818. Aug. 31. 

Sept. 7, 28. 
1819. Mar. 27. 

Apr. 3, 10”, 17. 


|Falmouth| Cumberland Gazette, 1786. 


Weekly. A continuation, but with volume numbering 
omitted, of the ‘Falmouth Gazette,” the first issue with 
the new name being that of Apr. 7, 1786. Published by 
Thomas B. Wait. Part of Falmouth was incorporated 
as Portland on July 4, 1786, and the name of the latter 
town appeared in the imprint with the issue of July 
20, 1786. See under Portland. 

Henry Deering has Apr. 7-July 13, 1786. A. A.S. has: 

1786. Apr. 13”, 20, 27, 30. 
May 4, 11”, 18”, 25. 
June 8, 15, 22", 29”. 
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Falmouth Gazette, 1785-1786. 

Weekly. Established Jan. 1, 1785, by Titcomb and 
Wait (Benjamin Titcomb and Thomas B. Wait) under the 
name of the “ Falmouth Gazette and Weekly Advertiser.”’ 
Titcomb retired from the firm and beginning with the issue 
of Feb. 16, 1786, Thomas B. Wait was sole proprietor. 
With the issue of Apr. 7, 1786, the title was changed to 
the ‘Cumberland Gazette,’’ which see. 

Me. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 14, Feb. 16, Mar. 9, 1786. Port- 
land Pub. Lib. has Feb. 5-May 21, Aug. 13, Sept. 10, 17, 
Oct. 15, Nov. 26, 1785; Mar. 23, 1786. Henry Deering 
has Jan. 1, 1785- Mar. 30, 1786. Bost. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 
2, 1786. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Jan.-Dec. 1785. Many 
libraries have the facsimile issue of Jan. 1, 1785, printed 
in 1885. A. has: 

1785. Jan. 1, 8, 22. 
Feb. 12, 19", 26. 
Mar. 5, 12, 19”, 26. 
Apr. 2”, 16, 23”. 
May 7, 14, 21. 
June 4", 11”, 18. 
July 9", 16, 23. 
Aug. 6", 13, 27. 
Sept. 3. 
Oct. 15, 
Nov. 5, 12. 
Dee. 24, 31. 
1786. Jan. 7, 14”. 
Feb. 2, 16, 23. 
Mar. 2, 9”. 


[Fryeburg] Russel’s Echo 1798-1799. 

Weekly. Established Feb. 22, 1798, by Elijah Russel, 
under the title of “ Russel’s Echo: or, the North Star.” 
Although the issue of Feb. 22, is vol. 1,no. 1, yet there is an 
implication that there was a previous issue, and Feb. 29, 
(which should be Mar. 1) is vol. 1,no.3. The paper was 
published quite irregularly. With the issue of Nov. 28, 
1798, after a lapse of two months, the title was shortened 
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to “Russell’s Echo.” It was suspended, for want of pa- 
per, with the issue of Jan. 11, 1799, and was probably not 
revived. 
Harvard has Feb. 22, 1798-Jan. 11, 1799, scattered. 
A. A. S. has: 
1798. Apr. 19. 
May 3, 17. 
June 7. 


{Hallowell} American Advocate, 1810-1820-+-. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 23, 1810, by Nathaniel 
Cheever. The title was changed to the “ American Advo- 
cate and Kennebec Advertiser” with the issue of July 23, 
1814. Cheever sold out to Samuel K. Gilman, who began 
publishing it, under the name of S. K. Gilman, with the 
issue of July 25, 1818. Continued after 1820. 

Hallowell Lib. has a fine file, Jan. 23, 1810 to 1820 and 
after. Me. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 23, 1810-Jan. 28, 1813, 
scattered; May 14, June 11, 1814; Jan. 21, 1815-Dec. 30, 
1820. Bowdoin has scattering issues 1812-1814, and a 
fair file, 1815-1819. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 23, 1810- 
Jan. 13,1816. Lib. Cong. has Jan. 21, 1813-Jan. 14, 1815. 
A. A. S. has: 

1810. Jan.23 to Dec. 26. 
Mutilated: Sept. 27. 
Missing: July 5, 19, 26, Aug. 2, 30, Sept. 13, 
20, Nov. 8, Dee. 13. 
I8i1. Jan. 2, 16, 23, 30. 
Feb. 20, 27. 
Mar. 13, 20, 27. 
Apr. 3. 
May 1, 8, 22. 
June 19. 
July 24. 
Aug. 7, 28. 
Sept. 4, 25. 
Oct. 2, 15, 29. 
Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Dec. 3, 10, 17. 
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1812. Jan. 7 to Dec. 31. 

Extra: Mar. 21. 
Missing: Oct. 8. 

1813. Jan. 14, 21, 28. 
Mar. 4, 11, 25. 
Apr. 1, 8", 15, 22. 
May 15. 
June 19. 
July 3, 31. 
Aug. 14, 21. 
Sept. 4, 11, 18. 
Oct. 2, 16. 
Nov. 13. 
Dec. 4, 11, 18. 

1814. Jan. 1. | 
Feb. 5, 26. 
Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26. ! 
Apr. 23. 
May 7. 
June 11, 18, 25. 
July 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Aug. 20, 27. 
Sept. 3, 17, 24. i 
Oct. 8, 22", 29. ti 
Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26. | 
Dec. 3. 

1815. Jan. 7, 14. 

Apr. 29. 
May 6. 
June 17. 
Aug. 19, 26. 
Sept. 2, 9, 16, 30. 
Oct. 14, 28. 
Nov. 18, 25. 
Dec. 16. 

1816. Jan. 27. 
Feb. 3, 17, 24”. 
Mar. 2, 9, 16, 30. 
May 18, 25. 
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June 1, 8, 15, 29. 
July 13, 20”, 27. 
Aug. 10, 24, 31. 
Sept. 14, 21, 28. 
Oct. 5, 19, 26. 
Nov. 2, 9, 16, 30. 
Dec. 28. 

1817. Jan. 4, 18. 
Feb. 1. 
July 19. 

1819. Feb. 6. 
Mar. 13, 20. 
Apr. 10. 
Oct. 16, 23, 30. 


[Hallowell] Eastern Star, 1794-1795. 


Weekly. Established by Howard 8S. Robinson in Au- 
gust, 1794, judging from the date of the first issue located, 
that of Jan. 20, 1795, vol. 1, no. 25. The paper was dis- 
continued with the issue of July 28, 1795, and Robinson 
joined T. B. Wait and J. K. Baker in establishing the 
“Toesin”’ at Hallowell, Aug. 4, 1795. 

A. A. S. has: 

Me. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 17, 1795. Harvard has Feb. 
17-July 21, 1795, scattered. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 20, 
Mar. 17, July 6, 1795. A. A.S. has: 

1795. Feb. 17, 24. 
Mar. 3, 10, 24. 
Apr. 7, 21. 
June 30. 
July 14. 


Hallowell Gazette, 1814-1820+. 


Weekly. Established Feb. 23, 1814, by Goodale & Bur- 
ton (Ezekiel Goodale and James Burton, Jr.). Burton 
withdrew from the firm, and Goodale became sole pub- 
lisher beginning with the issue of Apr. 5, 1815. Continued 
after 1820. 
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Hallowell Lib. has a fine file, 1814-1820. Me. Hist. Soc. 
has Feb. 8, Aug. 2, 1815; Sept. 18, 1816; Nov. 24, 1819. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 29, 1820. A. A. 8. has: 
1814. Feb. 23. 
Mar. 9. 
Dec. 7, 14, 21. 
1817. July 9, 30. 
Aug. 13, 20, 27. 
1818. Nov. 18", 25. 
Dec. 2. 
1819. Apr. 14. 


[Hallowell] Kennebec Gazette, see [Augusta] Kennebec 
Gazette. 


{Hallowell] Kennebeck Intelligencer, see [Augusta] Kenne- 
beck Intelligencer. 


[Hallowell] Tocsin, 1795-1797. 
Weekly. Established Aug. 4, 1795, by Wait, Robinson 
& Baker (Thomas B. Wait, Howard 8. Robinson and 
John K. Baker). Robinson retired on Jan. 15, 1796, and 
the paper was published by Wait & Baker. They sold out 
to Benjamin Poor, whose imprint first appears with the 
issue of Sept. 30, 1796. The last issue located is that of 
Aug. 25, 1797, and the paper was discontinued soon after- 
wards, since an advertisement dated Jan. 1, 1798, in the 
“Wiscasset Telegraph” of Jan. 23, 1798, referring to the 
town of Hallowell, says “ Not long since, a Paper was pub- 
lished in this place, but it is now no more.”’ The “Toc- 
sin”’ was peculiar in that it had no volume numbering. 
Hallowell Lib. has Apr. 16, 1796-Apr. 28, 1797, fair; 
June 9, 1797. Me. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 28, May 5, July 7, 
1797. Harvard has Aug. 4, 28, 1795; Mar. 12, 19, May 
20, July 29, 1796; Apr. 1, June 16, 30, 1797. Lib. Cong. 
has Oct. 2, 1795. A. A.S. has: 
1796. Feb. 27”. 

May 10. 

June 3. 

July 15. 

Dee. 31. 
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1797. Mar. 4, 18. 
Apr. 1, 8, 15. 
May 5. 
Aug. 4, 18, 25. 


{Hampden} Penobscot Patriot, 1803. 

Weekly. Established in January, 1803, by David J. 
Waters, under the title of the “Penobscot Patriot, and the 
Hancock & Washington Advertiser.” The first issue 
located is that of Feb. 26, 1803, vol. 1, no. 6, and the last, 
that of Mar. 26, 1803. Several of the advertisements in 
these issues are dated late in 1802, showing that the paper 
was probably a continuation of Waters’ “Columbian In- 
former” of Castine. Griffin, in his “Press of Maine,” 
p. 112, states that Waters went to Richmond, Va., about 
1804, where he died within a few months. 

Harvard has Feb. 26, Mar. 19, 26, 1803. 


{Harrington] Kennebeck Intelligencer, see [Augusta] Ken- 
nebeck Intelligencer. 


[Kennebunk] Annals of the Times, 1803-1805. 
Weekly. Established Jan. 13, 1803, by S. [Stephen] 
Sewall. It was discontinued with the issue of Jan. 3, 1805. 
Harvard has a scattering file, Jan. 13, 1803 -Jan. 3, 1805. 
A.A. S. has: 
1803. July 14. 
Sept. 7, 15, 22, 29. 
1804. Feb. 2. 
Mar. 1, 15, 22. 


[Kennebunk] Eagle of Maine, 1802. 


Weekly. Established July 1, 1802, by J. [John] White- 
lock. The last issue located is that of Sept. 30, 1802. 
Harvard has July 1, 22, 29, Sept. 9, 23, 30, 1802. 


Kennebunk Gazette, 1805. 


Weekly. Established Mar. 20, 1805, by William Weeks. 
The last number located is that for July 24, 1805, and 
it must have been very soon discontinued thereafter, for 
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the publisher removed to Saco, where he established the 
‘“‘Freeman’s Friend” on Aug. 21, 1805. 
Harvard has scattering issues, Mar. 20-July 24, 1805. 
A. A. §. has: 
1805. Mar. 20, 27. 
Apr. 10, 24. 
June 5. 
July 24. 


[Kennebunk] Weekly Visitor, 1809-1820+-. 
Weekly. Established June 24, 1809, by James K. 
Remich. Continued after 1820, with this title and under 
the same editor. 
Lib. Cong. has June 17, 1815-June 1,1816. A.A.S. has: 
1809. Oct. 28. 
1810. June 23, 30. 
July 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Aug. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Sept. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
Oct. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Nov. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
Dec. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
1811. Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
Missing: June 15, 22, 29, July 6, 13, 20, 27, 
Aug. 3, 10. 
1812. Jan. 4, 11", 18, 25. 
Feb. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. [ 
Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Apr. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
May 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
June 6, 13. 
1814. June 18”. 
1816. June 15, 22, 29. 
July 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Aug. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
Sept. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Oct. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Nov. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Dec. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
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i 1817. Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
\ Supplement: Sept. 26, Oct. 4, 11, Nov. 22. 
Mutilated: Apr. 12, Dec. 20. 
1818. Jan. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
Feb. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Apr. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
| May 2, 9, 16, 23. 
| 1820. June 10, 17, 21. 
July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
Aug. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
y Sept. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Oct. 7, 14, 21, 27. 
i Nov. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
i Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 


| Portland Commercial Gazette, 1803-1804. 

Weekly. Established Nov. 16, 1803, by E. A. Jenks 
(Ebenezer A. Jenks) to feature commercial news hitherto 
contained in “ Jenks’ Portland Gazette.’’ The paper was 
i at first a folio, but was later reduced to quarto. It carried 
i no volume numbering. The last issue located is that of 
| Aug. 23, 1804, although it was evidently discontinued 
i with the issue of Nov. 8, 1804, as appears from an editorial 
f in “Jenks’ Portland Gazette” of Nov. 12. 

y | Me. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 2, 1804. Harvard has Nov. 23- 
Dec. 14, 1803; June 21, 28, July 5, 12, 26, Aug. 16, 23, 1804. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 30, 1803; Jan. 4, Feb. 15, 1804. 
A. A. 8. has: 

1804. June 21. 


[Portland] Cumberland Gazette, 1786-1791. 


| Weekly. A continuation of the “Cumberland Gazette” 
| of Falmouth, which town was incorporated as Portland 
i in 1786. The first issue with the Portland imprint was 
that of July 20,1786. The paper was published by Thom- 
as B. Wait and carried no volume numbering. The last 
issue with the heading of “Cumberland Gazette’ was 
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that of Dec. 26,1791, when to avoid confusion with anoth- 
er Portland paper of a similar name, the title was 
changed to the “Eastern Herald,” which see. 

Portland Pub. Lib. has a good file, Aug. 10, 1786- Dec. 
26, 1791. Me. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 28, 1786, Oct. 2, 9, 
1789, May 10, 1790. Henry Deering has July 20, 1786- 
July 17, 1789, with but few issues missing. N. Y. Hist. 
Soc. has Jan. 18, 1790- Dec. 26, 1791. A. A.S. has: 

1786. July 20", 27”. 
Aug. 3”, 10", 17”, 31”. 
Sept. 7", 14, 21, 28”. 
Oct. 19”. 
Nov. 2, 17, 24”, 31. 
Dec. 8, 15, 22, 29. 
1787. Feb. 9, 16, 23. 
Mar. 2”, 9, 30”. 
Apr. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
May 4, 11, 18, 25. 
June 1, 8, 15, 21. 
July 19. 
Aug. 2", 16", 23". 
Sept. 6, 27. 
Oct. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Nov. 9, 22, 30. 
Dec. 6. 
1788. Jan. 3, 10, 24, 31. 
Feb. 7, 14, 28. 
Mar. 13, 20. 
Apr. 3, 10, 24. 
May 1, 8, 22, 29. 
June 12, 26. 
July 10, 17, 31”. 
Aug. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Sept. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Oct. 16, 23, 30. 
Nov. 6, 28”. 
Dec. 4™, 11, 18, 25. 
1789. Jan. 1, 8, 22”, 29. 
Feb. 12, 19, 26. 
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Mar. 5. 
Apr. 2, 16, 23, 30. 
May 14, 29. 
July 10. 
Aug. 14, 28. 
Sept. 4, 11, 18. 
Oct. 9. 
Nov. 9, 16, 23. 
Dec. 7, 14, 28. 
1790. Jan. 3 to Dec. 27. 
Mutilated: June 7, Aug. 2, Nov. 22. 
t Missing: Jan. 10, 17, 24, 31, Feb. 22, May 
i 17, July 19, Aug. 9, Oct. 4, 18, Dee. 13. 
1791. Jan. 10, 24, 31. 
i Feb. 7. 
i Apr. 4, 11, 18. 
May 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
| June 6, 13, 20, 27. 
July 4, 18, 25. 
Aug. 1, 8, 15, 22. 
Sept. 5, 19, 26. 
Oct. 3, 10”, 24. 
Nov. 7, 14, 21, 28. t 
Dec. 26. 


(Portland) Eastern Argus, 1803-1820+. 
i Weekly. Established Sept. 8, 1803, by Day & Willis 
Hi (Calvin Day and Nathaniel Willis, Jr.). Day retired from 
the firm, and beginning with the issue of Nov. 8, 1804, 
a Nathaniel Willis, Jr., became sole publisher. With the 
i) issue of Oct. 18, 1805, Willis omitted the “Junior” after 
his name. He admitted Francis Douglas to partnership 
and beginning with the issue of Jan.:7, 1808, the firm 
name became Willis and Douglas. Willis retired and ' 
4 beginning with the issue of Oct. 6, 1808, Francis Douglas 
became sole proprietor and so remained up to the time of 
his death, Sept. 3, 1820. The next few issues after this 
date have no publisher’s name given, but beginning with 
the issue of Nov. 7, 1820, Thomas Todd and Susan Doug- 
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las, widow of the late proprietor, became the publishers 
under the firm name of Thomas Todd & Co. Although 
regularly a weekly, the paper was published semi-weekly 
during the meetings of the Maine Constitutional Conven- 
tion, Oct. 12-Nov. 2, 1819, and also during the session of 
the legislature, June 9-July 4, 1820. Continued after 1820. 
Portland Pub. Lib. has a fine file, Sept. 8, 1803-1820+-. 
Me. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 11, 1805-Sept. 11, 1806; 1808; 
Jan. 2, 1812-Nov. 4, 1813; 1819. Bowdoin has a fair 
file, 1803-1820. Bath Free Lib. has 1805-1820. Boston 
Athenaeum has 1803-1811. Boston Pub. Lib. has 1812- 
1814; July, 1818-Dec. 1819. Mass. Hist. Soc. Sept. 8, 
1803-Aug. 27, 1807. Harvard has Sept. 15, 1803-Dec. 
8, 1808, fair. Essex Inst. has 1815-1817. N. Y. Pub. 
Lib. has 1819; July-Dec. 1820. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has 
Sept. 6, 1805-Dec. 31, 1807. N. Y. State Lib. has 
Sept. 1803-Aug. 1805. Lib. Cong. has Sept. 6, 1804- 
Aug. 30, 1805; Jan. 5, 1819-Dec. 26, 1820. Wis. Hist. 
Soc. has 1810, 1812. A.A. 5S. has: 
1803. Sept. 8”, 15, 22. 
Nov. 25. 
Dec. 9, 16, 23, 30. 
1804. Jan. 6, 13. 
Feb. 17, 24. 
Mar. 2, 9, 16, 30. 
Apr. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
May 4, 11, 17. 
June 14, 21, 28. 
July 5, 12, 19, 26”. 
Aug. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Sept. 6, 13. 
Nov. 1, 8. 
Dec. 7, 14, 21”, 28. 
} 1805. Jan. 4, 11, 18, 25”. 
Feb. 1, 8. 
Mar. 1”, 8”, 15, 22, 29. 
Apr. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
May 3, 10. 
Nov. 8, 15, 22. 
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1806. Mar. 14. 
Apr. 11. 
July 3. 
Oct. 23, 30. 
1807. Jan. 15. 
Feb. 12. 
Mar. 12, 26. 
Apr. 23. 
Dec. 
1808. May 19”. 
June 2, 9. 
f July 7, 14, 21. 
Aug. 4. 
q Sept. 1, 8. 
i Oct. 20. 
| Nov. 3. 
1809. Feb. 16, 23. 
Aug. 10, 24. 
Dec. 21, 28. 


1810. Jan. 1, 25. 
Feb. 1, 8, 15. 
Mar. 1, 15, 22”. 
June 28. 
Aug. 30”. 
Oct. 18, 25. 
Nov. 1. 
Dec. 13. 


1811. Apr. 4. 
ip May 9, 16. 
June 6, 20. 

| 1812. Jan. 16. 

Apr. 2, 16, 23, 30. 
July 23, 30. 
Aug. 6. 
| 1813. May 20. 
| Nov. 4. I 
1814. Mar. 31. | 

June 23, 30. 
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July 7. 

Nov. 3, 10, 17. 
1815. Jan. 12, 19. 

Feb. 2”. 

Mar. 30. 

July 12. 

Sept. 20, 27. 

Oct. 4. 

Nov. 1, 8, 15, 22. 

Supplement: Jan. 12. 
1816. Jan. 17, 24”, 31. 

Feb. 6, 13", 27. 

Mar. 19, 26. 

May 7, 15, 29. 

June 5”, 12, 26. 

July 10, 17, 31. 

Aug. 7, 14, 21, 28. 

Sept. 4, 11, 18, 25. 

Oct. 2, 30. 

Nov. 20. 

Dec. 17. 

Supplement: June 12. 
1817. Jan. 21, 28”. 

Feb. 11. 

Sept. 30. 

Oct. 7, 14. 
1819. Mar. 2. 

Apr. 13”, 20. 
1820. Sept. 26. 

Dec. 26. 

Supplement: Nov. 21. 

Extra: Dec. 26. 


[Portland] Eastern Herald, 1792-1804. 

Weekly and semi-weekly. A continuation, without 
change of numbering, of the “Cumberland Gazette,” the 
first issue with the new name being Jan. 2, 1792. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Baker Wait. In 1796, John K. Baker 
bought out and consolidated this paper and the ‘Gazette 
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of Maine,’’ the first issue with the new title, the “‘ Eastern 
Herald and Gazette of Maine,’”’ being Sept. 3, 1796, pub- 
lished by John Kelse Baker. At the same time, the paper 
was made a semi-weekly, but resumed the weekly issue 
upon Sept. 9, 1797. With the issue of Mar. 5, 1798, 
Baker admitted Daniel George to partnership, and the pa- 
per was published by Baker and George. With this issue, 
moreover, the paper was headed “vol. XIV,” it having 
previously possessed no volume number whatever. The 
partnership was dissolved and with the issue of Nov. 3, 
1800, the new firm of Russell and George (Elijah Russell 
and Daniel George) was established. With the issue of 
Dec. 29, 1800, the title was changed to “ Russell & George’s 
Eastern Herald & Maine Gazette.”’ Russell retired and 
with the issue of Feb. 2, 1801, the paper was published 
by Daniel George and the title changed to the “Eastern 
Herald & Maine Gazette,’ the title again slightly chang- 
ing, Feb. 15, 1802, to the “Eastern Herald and Maine 
Gazette.”’ George died Feb. 4, 1804. No publisher’s 
name was henceforth given and the paper was discontin- 
ued with the issue of Dec. 31, 1804. 

Portland Pub. Lib. has a fair file, 1792-1799, 1802-1804, 
with scattering issues for 1800-1801. Me. Hist. Soc. has 
Mar. 19, 1792-Nov. 25, 1793, scattered; Dec. 15, 1794- 
Aug. 29, 1796, good; Oct. 24, 1796; Feb. 20, 23, 1797; Dec. 
16, 1799; Jan. 5, Nov. 10, 1800; Mar. 30, 1801; July 30, 
Sept. 17, 1804. Harvard has May 14, 21, June 11, July 
2, 1792; Feb. 16, 1795- Dec. 31, 1804, fair. Phil. Lib. Co. 
has Oct. 22, 1795-Aug. 8, 1796, scattered. A. A. S. has: 

1792. Jan. 2”, 30. 
Feb. 6", 13, 20, 27. 
Mar. 5, 19, 26. 
Apr. 16, 23, 30. 
May 7, 14, 28. 
June 11, 18, 25. 
July 9, 23, 30. 
Aug. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Sept. 3, 10, 24. ’ 
Oct. 22. 
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Nov. 12, 19, 26. 
Dec. 17. 
1793. Jan. 10, 17, 24. 
Feb. 14. 
Mar. 21. 
Apr. 4, 11, 18. 
May 3, 11, 25. 
Aug. 10. 
Sept. 21. 
Extraordinary: Apr. 18. 
1794. Jan. 6. 
May 10, 17. 
Nov. 17. 
Dec. 1”. 
1795. Jan. 26. 
Feb. 9, 16. 
Mar. 2. 
Apr. 13, 20, 27. 
July 20. 
Aug. 17, 24. 
1796. Mar. 3, 10. 
Apr. 27. 
May 30. 
June 6, 20. 
July 4, 25. 
Sept. 14, 24. 
Oct. 15, 24. 
Nov. 10, 14, 17. 
Dec. 12, 16. 
1797. Jan. 12, 26, 30. 
‘eb. 9, 13, 20, 23. 
Mar. 6, 9, 13, 16, 23, 30. 
Apr. 10, 19, 22, 26, 29. 
May 6, 13, 20, 24. 
June 24. 
July 1", 22, 29. 
Aug. 5, 19. 
Sept. 30. 
Oct. 14, 30. 
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Dec. 4”, 18”, 25. 
1798. Jan. 15, 22, 29. 
Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Mar. 5, 12, 19. 
Apr. 9, 30. 
May 28". 
June 18, 25”. 
July 9”. 
Sept. 10”. 
Oct. 29”. 
Nov. 5", 12", 26”. 
Dec. 3”, 10", 17”. 
Supplement: Apr. 30. 
1799. Jan. 7, 14”. 
Feb. 25”. 
Mar. 11”. 
1800. June 9. 
1803. July 18. 
Aug. 22. 
Sept. 5, 19, 26". 
Oct. 3. 


[Portland] Freeman’s Friend, 1807-1810. 


Weekly. A continuation, in name and volume num- 
bering, of the “Freeman’s Friend”’ of Saco, published by 
William Weeks. The first issue at Portland was that of 
Sept. 19, 1807, vol. 3, no. 1. Weeks admitted John 
M’Kown to partnership and beginning with the issue of 
June 18, 1808, the firm name was Weeks & M’Kown. 
Weeks retired to take charge of the ““New Hampshire 
Gazette” at Portsmouth and beginning with the issue of 
June 17, 1809, the paper was published by J. M’Kown. 
It was discontinued with the issue of June 9, 1810. 

Me. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 26, 1807-Dec. 30, 1809; June 
2, 9, 1810. Portland Pub. Lib. has Sept. 16, 1809-June 
9, 1810. Boston Pub. Lib. has Oct. 22, 1808; Feb. 18, 
Mar. 4, June 10, Aug. 5, 12, 1809; Jan. 13, Mar. 3, 10, 
1810. Harvard has Oct. 17, Dec. 5, 1807; Aug. 6- Dec. 
24, 1808, scattered. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 17, Nov. 
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14-Dec. 26, 1807; Jan. 2-30, Feb. 13, 1808. N. Y. State 
Lib. has May 21, 1808-June 10, 1809. Wis. Hist. Soc. 
has Jan. 6-June 9,1810. A.A. 8S. has: 
1807. Sept. 19. 
Nov. 14, 28. 
Dec. 26. 
1808. July 23. 
1809. Nov. 4, 25. 
1810. May 12. 


[Portland] Gazette, 1798-1820+-. 


Weekly. Established Apr. 16, 1798, by Elezer Alley 
Jenks. The title was changed to “Jenks’ Portland Ga- 
zette”’ with the issue of Apr. 29,1799. The words “Maine 
Advertiser’”’ were added to the title with the issue of Sept. 
27, 1802, but the title was again shortened to “Jenks’ 
Portland Gazette’”’ with the issue of Oct. 31, 1803, and 
further shortened to “Portland Gazette’”’ with the issue 
of Mar. 18, 1805. Jenks disposed of the paper to Isaac 
Adams and William Jenks, Jun., with the issue of July 16, 
1805, and the title was changed to “ Portland Gazette, and 
Maine Advertizer”’ with the issue of July 23. Jenksretired 
and Isaac Adams became sole publisher beginning with the 
issue of July 21, 1806. Beginning with the issue of Sept. 
19, 1808, the paper was published by Arthur Shirley. The 
word “ Advertizer”’ in the title was changed to “ Adver- 
tiser”’ with the issue of Oct. 26, 1812. With the issue of 
Sept. 19, 1814, Joshua Shirley was admitted to partner- 
ship (A. & J. Shirley) and remained until 1819, when 
Arthur Shirley again assumed the proprietorship. The 
title was shortened to the “Portland Gazette” with the 
issue of Apr. 7, 1818. In many of the issues from 1815 
to 1818, the names of the publishers were not given. The 
paper was continued after 1820. 

Portland Pub. Lib. has Feb. 25-Dec. 16, 1799, scat- 
tered; Jan. 6, 1800-Dec. 31, 1804, good; Apr. 22, 1805- 
Apr. 11, 1808, good; Mar. 20, Apr. 10, 1809; Sept. 4, 1809- 
Sept. 3, 1810; Dec. 24, 1810; Apr. 15, 1811- Mar. 30, 1812; 
Oct. 19-Nov. 2, 1812; Sept. 6, 1813-Aug. 29, 1814; July 
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23 - Dec. 21, 1816; Jan. 22, July 29, Dec. 23, 1817; Apr. 14, 
1818; Nov. 9, 1819; Jan. 4, 1820. Me. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 
16, 1798-Apr. 22, 1799; July 15-29, 1799; Apr. 28, 1800- 
July 25, 1803; Feb. 15, Mar. 10, 1804; Apr. 7, 1804- Apr. 
15, 1805; July 16, 1805-July 14, 1806; Jan. 12, 1807-Dec. 
26, 1808; a few scattering issues, 1809-1820. Bowdoin 
has Apr. 15, 1817- Apr. 1818; Apr. 20, 1819- Dec. 26, 1820. 
Dartmouth has July 11-Dec. 26, 1820, fair. Boston 
Athenzum has 1799, 1801-1806. Mass. Hist. Soc. has 
May 28, 1798-Apr. 21, 1800; Apr. 27, 1801-Apr. 19, 1802; 
scattering issues to Jan. 28, 1805. Harvard has Aug. 13, 
1798; Jan. 7, Mar. 4, 11, 1799; Sept. 23, 1799- Dec. 1808, 
fair. Essex Inst. has 1806-1807, 1810-1812, 1816, 1820. 
Yale has Nov. 12, 1798-Mar. 4, 1799. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
has June 30, 1800-Apr. 19, 1802; Aug. 1, 1803-Dec. 24, 
1804; July 16, 1805-Aug. 28, 1809; July 8, 1811; Mar. 20- 
Dec. 26, 1815; Sept. 2, 1817-Oct. 27, 1818; Jan. 4 - Dec. 
26, 1820. Wis. Hist. Soc. has 1810, 1812. A.A.S. has: 
1798. Apr. 23. 
May 21, 28. 
June 11, 18, 25”. 
July 2, 9, 16. 
Nov. 5, 12, 26. 
Dec. 3, 10, 17”. 
1799. Jan. 7, 14, 21. 
Feb. 11”. 
1800. May 5. 
1801. Mar. 30. 
Aug. 10”. 
1803. Jan. 31. 
Feb. 7. 
Mar. 21. 
Apr. 4”. 
May 30”. 
Aug. 15", 22, 29. 
Sept. 5", 19, 26. 
1804. Jan. 7 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 7, Aug. 27. 
Missing: Jan.14,21,28, Mar.10,17,24, Dec.24. 
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1805. 


1806. 


1807. 
1808. 


1809. 


1810. 


1812. 


1813. 


Maine. 


Apr. 15”. 

July 9. 

Sept. 16, 23. 

Oct. 7, 14. 

Dec. 2. 

Apr. 7. 

Sept. 29. 

Mar. 16, 30. 

June 13. 

Aug. 22, 29. 

Dec. 12. 

Feb. 27. 

May 29. 

Feb. 5, 12. 

Mar. 12, 19. 

June 25. 

Aug. 6, 13. 

Sept. 10, 24. 

Oct. 22”. 

Jan. 7, 14, 28. 

Feb. 11, 18, 25. 

Mar. 4, 18, 25. 

Apr. 1. 

June 3”. 

July 15. 

Aug. 26. 

Sept. 30. 

Oct. 14, 21. 

Nov. 18, 25. 

Dec. 2, 16. 

Feb. 3. 

Mar. 2, 23. 

May 25. 

June 22. 

Nov. 23, 30. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Missing: Apr. 19, 26, May 3. 
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1814, 


1815. 


1816. 


1817. 


1818. 


1819. 
1820. 


American Antiquarian Society. 


Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
Mutilated: Jan. 31, Dec. 26. 
Missing: Jan. 3, 17. 

Jan. 2, 16, 23, 30. 

Feb. 6. 

Apr. 10, 17. 

May 8, 15. 

July 24. 

Sept. 20. 

Oct. 4, 11, 18, 25. 

Nov. 1, 8. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 28. 
Supplement: Aug. 20. 
Missing: Jan. 2. 

Jan. 4. 

May 13. 

Nov. 23. 

Apr. 21, 28. 

May 5. 

July 21”, 28. 

Oct. 13, 27”. 

Aug. 17. 

Nov. 21*. 


[Portland] Gazette of Maine, 1790-1796. 
Weekly. Established Oct. 8, 1790, by Benjamin Tit- 
comb,Jun. In 1796,it was bought out by John K. Baker, 
who consolidated it, on Sept. 3, 1796, with the Eastern 


Herald. 


[Oct., 


Me. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 22, 1790-Jan. 6, 1791; Mar. 10, 
Apr. 7 - May 27, 1791; July 13, 1792; Nov. 11, 1793. Har- 
vard has Feb. 16-June 26, July 30, Nov. 12, Dec. 31, 1795; 
Feb. 11-Aug. 22, 1796, scattering. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has 


Oct. 8, 1790-Dec. 29, 1791. 


Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 14, 


1793; Jan. 7, 1796. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 9—Mar. 
22, Apr. 5, 1792. A.A.S. has: 


1790. 


1791. 


Oct. 15, 22, 28. 
Nov. 11, 18, 26. 
Dec. 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
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1792. 


1793. 


1794. 


1795. 


1796. 
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Mutilated: Dec. 29. 
Missing: Feb. 3, 24, Mar. 24, 31, June 10, 
24, Sept. 16, Nov. 25, Dec. 15, 22. 
Jan. 5 to Dec. 27. 
Mutilated: Mar. 1, Aug. 3, 31, Dec. 13. 
Missing: Jan. 5, 12, 26, Feb. 9, June 8, July 
6, Aug. 17, Oct. 25, Dec. 27. 
Jan. 3, 10, 17, 31”. 
Feb. 14, 21. 
Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Apr. 4, 18, 25. 
May 4, 25”. 
Aug. 3, 31. 
Sept. 9. 
Nov. 4. 
Jan. 13. 
Mar. 3. 
Apr. 21. 
May 17. 
Aug. 23. 
Supplement: Mar. 3. 
Jan. 26. 
Feb. 9, 23. 
Apr. 6, 20. 
June 22. 
July 6", 13”. 
Aug. 3, 10, 24. 
Sept. 7. 
Nov. 5, 12. 


(Portland) Herald of Gospel Liberty, 1810-1811. 
Bi-weekly. Established at Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 
1, 1808, by Elias Smith. The opening Address says: “A 
religious news-paper is almost a new thing under the sun; 
I know not but this is the first ever published to the world ” 
The paper was removed to Portland with the issue of Apr. 


| 
| 
| 
Dec. 24. 
Mar. 10. 
May 30. 


American Antiquarian Society. {Oct., 
27, 1810, vol. 1, no. 44, and thence to Philadelphia with 
the issue of July 5, 1811. The last Portland issue, there- 
fore, was on June 21, 1811, vol. 3, no. 74. The paper was 
of quarto size and had continuous pagination. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 1, 1808-Aug. 17, 1810. Of 

the Maine issues, A. A. S. has: 

1810. Apr. 27-Aug. 17. 

Apr. 26. 


[Portland] Jenks’ Portland Gazette, see [Portland] Gazette. 
Portland Magazine, 1805. 


Weekly. Established May 11, 1805, by William Jenks, 
Jun. It contained current news, both national and local, 
as well as marriage and obituary notices, and except for 
its title could well be classed as a newspaper. It was of 
quarto size and paged continuously. The last issue lo- 
cated is that of June 8, 1805, vol. 1, no. 5. Jenks became 
joint proprietor of the “Portland Gazette” in July, 1805. 

Harvard has May 11, June 1, 1805. A. A.S. has: 

1805. May 11, 18, 25. 
June 1, 8. 


[Portland] Oriental Trumpet, 1796-1800. 


Weekly. Established Dec. 15, 1796, by John Rand. 
Rand admitted William Burdick to partnership, and 
beginning with the issue of Apr. 25, 1798, the title was 
changed to the ‘Oriental Trumpet, or, Town and Coun- 
try Gazette”? and was published by Rand and Burdick. 
Burdick withdrew from the firm with the issue of Nov. 5, 
1800, which is the last located. 

Me. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 19, May 3, Dec. 28, 1797; Aug. 
15, 29, 1798; Jan. 9, 16, 1800. Harvard has Dec. 15, 1796- 
Nov. 5, 1800, imperfect file. N.Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 
14, 1799. A.A.S. has: 

1796. Dec. 29”. 
1797. Jan. 5”, 19. 
Feb. 9, 16. 
Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Apr. 13, 26. 
May 3, 17, 31”. 
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June 14, 21. 
July 12. 
Aug. 16, 23. 
Oct. 3, 11. 
Nov. 2, 9. 
Dec. 7”, 14”, 21”, 28. 
1798. Jan. 4, 18, 25. 
Feb. 1, 8, 22, 29. 
Mar. 8”, 15”, 22. 
Apr. 5, 19, 25. 
May 9, 16, 23, 30. 
June 13, 27. 
July 11, 18. 
Oct. 3, 18. 
Nov. 15, 22, 29. 
Dec. 5, 13, 27. 
1799. Jan. 10, 17”. 
Feb. 14”, 28”. 
Mar. 24”. 
May 29. 
1800. Apr. 24. 


[Saco] Freeman’s Friend, 1805-1807. 

Weekly. Established Aug. 21, 1805, by William Weeks. 
He published it until Aug. 15, 1807 (vol. 2, no. 52) when 
he removed to Portland, and there continued its publica- 
tion. See under Portland. 

Me. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 28-Aug. 15, 1807. Harvard 
has scattering file, Aug. 21, 1805-Aug. 8, 1807. N. Y. 
Hist. Soc. has July 2, Nov. 15, Dec. 6, 13, 1806; Jan. 17, 
31, Mar. 7-21, Apr. 4, May 2, Aug. 15, 1807. A.A.S. has: 

1805. Aug. 21. 
Sept. 25. 
Oct. 2. 
Nov. 6”. 
Dec. 25. 

1806. Mar. 12, 19. 
May 21. 
July 23, 30. 
Aug. 20, 27. 


4 
~ 
~ 
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1807. 


Wiscasset Argus, 1797-1798. 


American Antiquarian Society. 


Sept. 3, 10. 
Oct. 4. 
Nov. 1, 8. 
Jan. 3, 31. 
Feb. 7, 21. 
Mar. 14. 


May 9, 16, 23, 30. 
June 20, 27. 


July 4, 11. 
Aug. 1, 15. 


‘[Oct., 


Weekly. Established Dec. 23, 1797, by Laughton & 


Rhoades. 


1797. 
1798. 


[Wiscasset] Eastern Repository, 1803-1807. 


( 


Dec. 30”. 
Jan. 6. 


Laughton and 
It was discontinued early in the year 1798. 
Harvard has Jan. 6, 13, 1798. A.A.S. has: 


Rhoades.) 


Weekly. Established June 16, 1803, by Babson and 


Rust (John Babson and Enoch H. Rust). 


The paper 


was discontinued and the partnership dissolved Sept. 7 
1807, according to an advertisement in the Wiscasset ‘‘Re- 


publican”’ of Oct. 7, 1807. 


Me. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 6, 1804. Harvard has a fair 


file, June 30, 1803-Jan. 15,1805. A.A. S. has: 


1803. 


1804. 
1805. 
1806. 


1807. 


June 16, 30. 
Aug. 18. 
Sept. 15. 
Mar. 6, 13. 
Aug. 6. 
Apr. 22, 29. 
Aug. 12. 
Oct. 28”. 
Nov. 18, 25. 
Feb. 17”. 
Mar. 17. 
Apr. 7. 
June 23. 
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[Wiscasset] Lincoln Telegraph, 1820+. 

Weekly. Established Apr. 27, 1820, by Samuel B. 
Dana. Continued after 1820. 

A. A. S. has: 

1820. May 11. 
[Wiscasset] Republican, 1807-1808. 

Weekly. Established by Thomas Loring, Sept. 23, 
1807, judging by the date of the first issue located, that of 
Oct. 7, 1807, vol. 1, no. 3. The last issue located is that 
of Jan. 27, 1808. 

Harvard has Oct. 7, 1807. A. A. S. has: 

1807. Oct. 21. 

Nov. 18. 

1808. Jan. 27. 
Wiscasset Telegraph, 1796-1798. 

Weekly. Established Dec. 3, 1796, by J. N. Russell 
and H. Hoskins (Joseph N. Russell and Henry Hoskins). 
The partnership was dissolved under date of Apr. 1, 1797, 
and thereafter Henry Hoskins was sole publisher. In 
October or November, probably with the issue of Nov. 
17, 1797, Hoskins admitted John W. Scott into partner- 
ship, under the firm name of Henry Hoskins and John 
W. Scott. The last issue located is that of Oct. 23, 1798. 

Me. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 1, 1797. Harvard has Dec. 
10, 17, 24, 1796; Jan. 7, Apr. 1, June 20, Dec. 1, 8, 22, 1797; 
Jan. 23, June 1, 15, July 6, 20, Sept. 7, 14, Oct. 23, 1798. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 7, 1797. A. A.S. has: 

1797. Feb. 11. 
Mar. 4, 11, 25. 
Apr. 1, 25. 
May 9, 30. 
June 13. 
Sept. 19. 
Nov. 24. 
Dee. 1. 

1798. Jan. 12. 
Feb. 13. 
Mar. 17. 
May 25. 


| 
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INDEX. 


A 


Abnaki Indians, 70. 

Adams, Charles Francis, Secretary 
for Domestic Correspondence, 
re-elected, 219. 

Adams, William, Journal, 280. 

Alaman, Liicas Ignacio, 78. 

Alden, Ebenezer, Fund, 233. 

— Gazette,’ file acquired, 

Algonkin Indians, 66, 70. 

Alleine, Richard, ‘Vindiciae Pie- 
tatis,’ 243. 

Allen, Charles, 5. 

Allen, Charles D., ‘American Book- 

lates,’ 245. 
en, Katharine, bequest, 5, 231, 


232. 

Allen, William, 338. 

‘Almanach de France,’ 63. 

Almanacs, Notes on the Calendar 
and the Almanac, 11-64; earliest, 
15, 44, 46, 48, 51, 52, 58, 61. 
‘Rational Almanac,’ 18; Egyptian, 
21, 51, 54; perpetual, 44; pro- 
phetic, 45, 60; earliest English, 
51, 58, 62; early Greek, 52; Li- 
berius almanac, 53; origin of 
man of signs, 54; manuscript, 56; 
first printed, 57; first American, 
60, 62; first Pennsylvania, and 
New York, 62; first Rhode Island, 
63; Check List of Connecticut 
Almanacs, 1709-1850, with in- 
trod. and notes, 93-215; broad- 
side, 107; German collection ac- 
quired, 240; rubricated, 242. 

Alpuche, José Maria, leader of 
Masonic lodges, 86, 89. 

American Antiquarian Society, 
members at meeting, 1, 217; 
members elected, 2, 218; bequest, 
5; funds needed, 5, reduced, 223; 
Bulletins issued, 224; grounds of 
building, 225; manuscripts print- 
ed, 252; Harvard broadsides, 264. 

American Colonies, Royal Disal- 
— of Colonial Laws, 342- 


Ames, Nathaniel, 63; almanacs 
reprinted in Conn., 96, and con- 
troversy, 97; pirated editions, 100. 

Ames, Nathaniel, Jr., almanacs re- 
printed in Conn., 96. 

Amherst College, Library, has Har- 
vard broadsides, 264. 

Andrews, Charles M., Royal Dis- 
allowance of Colonial Laws, 220, 
342-362. 

Andros, Edmund, 281. 

Colonial laws disallowed, 

Appleton, Nathaniel, 290. 

Armbriister, Anthomy, 242. 

Armbriister, Godhart, 242. 

Arnold, Welcome, 332, 334. 

Askham, Anthon, Almanac, 62. 

Astrology, origin, 54, 59; death 
blow, 60. 

Astronomy, Chaldaean, 18; Egyp- 
tian, 19, 23; Greek, 22, 25. 

Aztecs, division of time, 48. 


B 

Babcock, Elisha, letters to, 104. 

Bacon, Nathaniel, 345. 

Bacon, Roger, 44, 56. 

Bahamas, Colonial laws disallowed, 
357. 

Baird, Patrick, 338. 

Balch, Thomas, 340; advocate of 
international justice, 335. 

Balch, Thomas Willing, Swedish 
Beginning of Pennsylvania and 
other Events in Pennsylvania 
History, 220, 305-341. 

Baltimore, George, Calvert, (st 
Lord, patent granted, 305. 
Bandelier, Adolph F., death an- 

nounced, 5; obituary of, 7. 
Barbadoes, Colonial laws disal- 
lowed, 352, 356, 357, 359. 
Barclay, Andrew, book-plates, 247. 
Bates, Albert C., Check List of 
Connecticut Almanacs,  1709- 
1850, with introduction and notes, 
3, 93-215; appointed teller, 218. 
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Baxter, James Phinney, Secretary 
for Foreign Correspondence, re- 
elected, 219. 


Belcher, Mrs. Hannah (Rawson), 


244. 
Belcher, John, 244. 
Belcher, Jonathan, 361. 
Belcher, William, 286, 287. 
Bellomont, Richard C., Earl of, 
282. 
Bentley, William, Diary, 253. 
Beothuk Indians, 66, 76. 
Bermuda, Colonial laws, 344, 355. 
Bernard, Francis, 289. 
Bickerstaff, pseud. for Dean Swift, 
56 


Bickerstaff, Isaac, pseud. for Ne- 
hemiah Strong, 102. 

Bickerstaff, almanacs, 102. 

Biddle, Alexander, 340. 

Bingham, William, 338. 

Blight, James H., 340. 

Blyde Bootscharp, 310. 

Board of Trade, Royal Disallow- 
ance of Colonial Laws, 346-362. 

Bodleian Library, Harvard broad- 
sides at, 264. 

Boehm, Johann, 242. 

Boiles, Daniel, 339. 

Bok, Elizabeth, wife of Gov. Printz, 
315. 

Bolton, Mrs. Charles K., gift of, 
240. 

Bond, Phineas, 338. 

Book-labels, 246. 

Book-plates, exhibit, 224, 245; 
deposit, 225, 244; acquired, 243; 
earliest American, 245; engravers, 
246. 

Bookbinding Fund, 233. 

‘Boston Almanack,’ 1692, 243. 

Boston Athenaeum, has Harvard 
broadsides, 264. 

Boston, Fire Society, 252. 

‘Boston Gazette,’ 100. 

‘Boston Herald,’ on calendars, 14. 

‘Boston News-Letter,’ 289, 300; 
photostat copies, 255. 

Boston Public Library, has Har- 
vard broadsides, 264. 

Bowdoin College, Library, has Har- 
vard broadsides, 264. 

Bowen, Clarence W., Council re- 
port, 4; committee to announce 
president, 218; Councillor, re- 
elected, 219. 

Boyden, W. Thane, certificate as 
accountant, 236. 


Bradford, Andrew, printer, 241. 

Bradford, William, 331, 332. 

Bradley, Stephen R., ‘Astronomical 
Diary’ for 1775, 108. 

Bradstreet, Simon, 281, 282. 

Brady, John, ‘Clavis Calendaria,’ 
13, 30, 51. 

— William, 282; book-plate, 

Brearly, David, 331, 334. 

Brenner, John, 52. 

Briggs, Samuel, on almanacs, 64. 

Brigham, Clarence S., Bibliogra- 
phy of American Newspapers, 
2, 5; Pt. Il, 363-449; Librarian’s 
report, with list of donors, 237- 
263. 

Brinsmead, William, Harvard non- 
graduate, 277. 

Broadsides, exhibit of Harvard, 
and War of 1812, 230; Early 
Harvard, 220, 264-304. 

Brock, Robert A., death announced, 
224; obituary of, 227. 

Buckingham, Joseph T., 252; ‘Rem- 
iniscences,’ 250. 

‘Buffalo Express,’ file acquired, 238. 

Bullock, A. George, Treasurer, re- 
elected, 219; report, 231-236. 

Burd, James, 339. 

Burnet, William, 286. 


|Burr, George L., ‘Narratives of the 


Witchcraft Cases,’ 252. 


C. 


Cadwalader, Thomas, 340, 341. 

Calendars, Notes on the Calendar 
and Almanac, 11-64; distinction 
between calendar and almanac, 
12; origin, 14, 21, 39; Egyptian, 
23, 51; Gregorian, 30; Christian, 
32; various beginnings of the 
year, 27, 32; origin of month, 
week, day, hour, 35, with names 
and divisions, 36; Mexican, 48; 
Books of Hours, 56; present use, 
95, 107. 

Calends, origin, 39. 

Canning, George, 92; on Mexican 
alliance with England, 82, 85. 

Cape Horn, 311. 

Cape May, N. J., 310. 

Carnegie, Andrew, contribution for 
international justice, 336. 

Cassel, Abraham H., 242. 

Catterall, Ralph C. H., death an- 
nounced, 224; obituary of, 227. 
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Cotes Fund, 5, 233; additions 

to, 

Chamberlain, Alexander F., death 
announced, 224; obituary of, 228. 

Chandler, Gardiner, book-plate, 246. 

Chandler, George, Fund, 233, 239. 

Chandler, John, Jr. book-plate, 246 

Chapin, Howard M.., elected a mem- 
ber, 2; life membership, 232. 

Charles I. of England, patent 
granted to Lord Baltimore, 311. 

Charles II. of England, charter 
granted to Penn., 328. 

Society, 

Chase, P., 248. 

Chase, Samuel, 330. 

Chauncy Charles, 280. 

Chism, Richard E., ‘Una Contri- 
buci6n & la Historia Masénica de 
México,’ 86. 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, 317; 

— granted Gov. Printz, 314. 

Pawtucket, R. I., file 


, 238. 
‘Chronotype, ’ Boston, file acquired, 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius, ‘Cato ma- 
jor,’ 243. 
‘Cincinnati Emporium’ file ac- 


quired, 

Civil War tokens, 247. 

Clapp, John, Almanac, 62. 

Clay, Henry, instructions to minis- 
ter Poinsett, = 

Clocks, origin 

tad Fund, 233. 

‘Commercial Advertiser,’ file ac- 
quired, 238. 

Connecticut, Check List of Alma- 
nacs of, 1709-1850, with intro- 
duction and notes, 93-215; land 
— in Pennsylvania, 326, 

decision of Court, 334. 

Connecticut Historical Society, 
Harvard broadsides, at, 264. 

‘Connecticut Journal, 102. 

Conyngham, Redm., 338. 

Copernicus, Nicolas, ‘De Revolu- 
tionibus Orbium,’ 22, 60. 

Cotsworth, Moses B., ‘Rational 
Almanac,’ 18. 

Cottenham, John, 339. 

eg report of, 4, 221. 

nt. Eerie, 325. W., Council 
uncil- 
lor, 


Currency, Civil War 247. 


Cuzzens, William, 339. 
Cycles, origin, 24, 26. 


D 


Dabney, Jonathan P., 302. 
Daboll, Nathan, Almanac, 63. 
Dartmouth College, Library, has 
Harvard broadsides, 265. 
Davis, Andrew McF., 285; on the 
—_ aper bibliography, 2, Vice- 
President, re-elec 9. 
Davis, Isaac and Edward L., Fund, 


233, 
Davis, John and Eliza, Fund, 233. 
9 


Davis, Livingston, nominating com- 
mittee, 218. 

Dawkins, Edward, book-plate, 247. 

Dawkins, Henry, 247. 

Daye, Matthew, printer, 274. 

e, Stephen, 274. 

ware, Dutch settlement, 310; 

"aoe of Lord Baltimore rejected. 
311; Swedes in, 311, 313. 

Delaware Indians, 72. 

Dewey, Francis H., Fund, 233, 239. 

Dewey, Francis H., Councillor, re- 
elected, 219. 

DeWitt, Thomas, 299. 

Dickinson, John, 335. 

Dixon, Roland B., Early M 
tions of the Indians of New I ng- 
land and the Maritime Provinces, 
2, 65-76. 

Dobbs, Arthur, 352. 

Dodge, Eliza D., Fund, 233. 

Doolittle, Amos, 247. 

Dow, George F., 253. 

Draper, John, printed Ames’ Al- 
manac, 97. 

Draper, Richard, printer, 289. 

Draper, Samuel, printer, 289. 

Dreer, Ferdinand J., 318. 

Dresser, Frank F., appointed teller, 
2. 


Dudley, Joseph, 282 

Dudley, Joseph, book-plate, 247. 

Dummer, William, 285, 286. 

Dutch in New York, ‘New Jersey 
and Delaware, 309; ‘extent of ter- 
ritory, 328. 

Dutton, Henry W., 252. 

Dwight, R. Henry W., 252. 

Dyer, Eliphalet, 327, 331, 332. 


E 


Easter, deduced, 33. 
Ebeling, Christoph D., 294. 
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des, Henry H., 3, 279; nomina- 
ting committee, 218. 

Eliot, Charles W., 287. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, 319; 
on colonization, 316. 

Elliot, Andrew, 339. 

Ellis, George E., Fund, 233. 

Elvendene, Walter de, 56. 

Emerson, John, book-plate, 245. 

England, relations with Mexico, 
80,; Royal Disallowance of Co- 
lonial Laws, 342-362. 

Ernst, Carl W., on Liberius alma- 
nac, 53. 

Essex Institute, 253; Harvard 
broadsides, 265. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, astronomer, 22, 


25. 
Evans, M. &., 


Fabritius, Jacob, 318. 

Fama, or Fame, 313. 

Fane, John, Earl, 348. 

Fasti, Roman, 47. 

Faustus Association, book label, 
250; notice of,* 250. 

Fay, Jonas, 303. 

Fewkes, Jesse W., elected a mem- 
ber, 224. 

Fisher, William W., 340. 

Fleet, John, printer, 289, 302. 

Fleet, Thomas, Jr., printer, 289, 302. 

Flynt, Henry, 286, 287. 

Forbes, John, 307. 

Forbes, William T., 226. 

Ford, John W., 301. 

Ford, Worthington C., 255. 

Fort Christina, Del., 311. 

Fort Nassau, N. J., 310. 

Fortier, Alcée, death announced, 5; 
obituary of, 8. 

Fowler, James, ‘On Mediaeval Rep- 
resentations of the Months and 
Seasons,’ 46. 

Fox Indians, 72. 

Francis, Jn., 338. 

Franklin, William, 339. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 252; Almanac, 
63; rubricated printing, 243. 

Franklin, James, Almanac, 63 

Franklin Typographical Society, 
251, 252. 

Franks, David, 338. 

Freeman, Edmund, 289. 

Freemasons, hostile factions in Mex- 
ico, 86. 

French, Edwin D., book-plates, 244. 

Frende, Gabriel, Almanac, 62. 


Frill, Benjamin, 338. 
Frost, Arthur B. 57. 


G 


Gage, Homer, Auditor, elected, 220. 

Gage, Thomas H., elected a mem- 
ber, 218. 

Gay, Frederick L., 300 

Georgia, Colonial laws disallowed, 
356, 358, 359. 

German almanacs, important series, 
241; rubricated, 242. 

Gnomon, 41. 

Graems, Thomas, 339. 

Green, Bartholomew, printer, 285. 

Green, John, death announced, 5; 
obituary of, 8. 

Green, Samuel A., 299, Vice-Presi- 
dent, re-elected, 219; ‘Ten fac- 
simile Reproductions rel. to N. 
E.,’ 273. 

Green, Samuel S., Councillor, re- 
elected, 219. 

Green, Timothy, 97, 99. 

Green, Timothy, Jr., 98. 

Greene, David, book plate, 246. 

Greene, Nathanael, 331, 332. 

Greenough, Charles P., appointed 
teller, 2. 

Gregorian calendar, see Calendars. 

Griffin, Cyrus, 332, 334, 335. 

Grotius, Hugo, ‘De juri belli ac pa- 
cis,’ 320 


‘Guardian,’ Albany, file acquired, 
238 


Guerrero, Vicente, 88, 92. 

Gustaf, Karl, Count Wrangel, 319. 

Gustavus II. Adolphus, 312, 317, 
319; commission. to Usselinx, 313; 
assists John Printz, 315; hymn of, 
318; letter of, in Old Swede’s 
Church, Phila., 318. 

Gustavus V., 316. 

Gutenberg, Johann, ‘Calendar of 
1457,’ 57, 60. 


H 


Hall, G. Stanley, Councillor, re- 
elected, 219. 

Hamilton, Alexander, 338. 

Hamilton, James, 338. 

Hammond, Otis G., elected a mem- 
ber, 218. 

Hancock, Winfield S., 307. 

Harrison, Henry, 339. 

Harvard Club, ton, 3; has Har- 
vard broadsides, 264. 
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Harvard Club, New York, has Har- 
vard broadsides, 265. 


exhibit of, 224; book-plates, 246; 
Commencement Theses, 265 and 
Quaestiones, 295; Triennial Cata- 
logues, 299; Annual Catalogues, 
302; Exhibition Programmes, 303, 
double Commencement, 276; non- 
graduates, 277. 

Harvey, John, 344. 

Haven, Francis W., Fund, 233. 

Haven, Samuel F., Fund, 233, 239. 

Haynes, George H., Publication 

mmittee, re-elected, 219. 


‘Hendricks, Gerhard, 308. 


Henry IV. of France, 324. 

Henry VIII. of England, 354. 

Henry, Bernard, Jr., 340. 

‘Herald,’ Newburyport, file ac- 
quired, 238. 

Heuston, John, 339. 

Hill, Benjamin T., Auditor, re- 
elected, 220; report, 235. 

Hill, Don G., death announced, 5; 
obituary of, 9. 

Hill, Richard, Jr., 338. 

Hillard, William, 289. 

Hipparchus, astronomer, 22. 

Hoar, Leonard, 280. 

‘Hoch-Deutsch Americanische Cal- 
ender,’ 1741, 243. 

Holdsworth, Edward, ‘ Mouse-Trap’ 


243. 
Holland, Henry W., 249. 
Holyoke, Edward, 287, 289. 
Edward A., book-plate, 


Hopkins, Stephen, 330. 

Hopkinson, Thomas, 338. 

Hossett, Gillis, 310. 

Houston, William C., 331, 334. 

Huart, Romulus, 52. 

Hubbard, William, 298. 

Humphreys, William, 339. 

Hunnewell, James F., Fund, 233. 

Hunterian Museum, Harvard broad- 
sides at, 265. 

Hurd, Nathaniel, engraved book- 
plates, 246. 

Hutchinson, Thomas, 289. 


I 
Ides, origin of, 40. 
Indian implements, exhibit, 224. 
Indians of New England and the 
Maritime Provinces, Early Mi- 


grations, 65-76; tribal contrasts, 
66; archaeology, 66; language, 70; 
mythology, 72; customs, 73; tri- 
bal distribution, 73. 

Ingersoll, B. W., 340. 

Inglis, John, 337, 338. 

Irenists, origin of, 324. 

Iroquois Indians, 66; lands pur- 
— of, in Wyoming valley, 


J 


Jackson, Richard, 349, 351, 356. 

Jamaica, Colonial laws disallowed, 
345, 346, 353, 355-357, 361. 

James II., of England, 325; land 
grants, 328. 

Jarchus, Solomon, 56, 61. 

Jefferson, Joseph, 308. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 330. 

Jekyl, Mrs. 339. 

Jenney, Charles F., elected a mem- 
ber, 218. 

John Carter Brown Library, pho- 
tographing newspapers, 254; has 
Harvard broadsides, 265. 

Johnson, William S., 327, 331, 332; 
on Conn. land title, 333. 

Johnston, Gabriel, 352. 

Jones, Edward, 338. 

Jones, Joseph, 332. 

Juergens, Henry E.., gift of, 238. 

Julian calendar, see Calendars. 

K 

Kearsley, John, Jr., 338. 

Keith, William, ‘Letter to His Ma- 
jesty’s Justice of the Peace,’ 243. 

Kentucky, newspapers of, 365. 

Kidd, John, 338. 

King, Rufus, 92. 

Kingston, N. Y., 358. 

Kinsey, James, 330. 

Kittredge, George L., ‘Old Farmer 
and his Almanac,’ 247 

Knapp, Shepherd, appointed teller, 


L 

Lamb, Matthew, 348. 
Lane, William C., Early Harvard 

Broadsides, 220, 264-304. 
Langdon, Samuel, 289. 
Lardner, Lynford, 337, 338. 
Lawrence, John, 339. 
Lawrence, Thomas, Sen., 338. 
Lawrence, Thomas, Jr., 338. 


| 
{ 
| | 
| | Harvard College, Early Harvard 
Broadsides, 220, 264-304, and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Laws. Royal Disallowance of Colo- 
nial Laws, 342-362. 

Leavitt, Dudley, Almanac, 63. 

Lee, Mrs. Francis H., gift, 250. 

Leeds, Daniel, Almanac, 62. 

Leeward Islands, Colonial laws dis- 
allowed, 360. 

Lenaré, see Delaware Indians. 

Leverett, John, 286; Diary, men- 
tioned, 300. 

Levick, J. N. T., 250. 

Levy, Samson, 338. 

Libbie, Frederick J., 245. 

Liberius, Pope, Almanac, 53. 

Librarian, report, 237. 

Librarian’s and General Fund, 233. 

Library Building Fund, 233. 

Library of the Society, notable 
newspaper acquisitions, 4, 221; 
value of, 5; Conn. almanacs, 110; 
safe deposit, 224; accessions, 237; 
genealogical and county history 
acquisitions, 239; American im- 
prints, 239; diaries, almanacs, ac- 

uired, 240. 

Lichtenstein, Richard, 245. 

Life Membership Fund, 233. 

Lilly, William, 62. 

Lincoln, Charles H., 223. 

Lincoln, Levi, Legacy, 233. 

Lincoln, Waldo, presides, 1, 217; 
importance of the newspaper bib- 
liography, 2; President, re-elected 
218; entertains members of So- 
ciety, 220; Council report, 221; 
deaths announced of A. F. Cham- 
berlain, R. A. Brock, R. C. H. 
Catterall, W. Nelson, 224. 

Linnestan, Maria von, 2d wife of 
Gov. Printz, 315. 

Littlefiéld, George E., Notes on the 
Calendar and the Almanac, 2, 
11-64. 

Livingston, Luther 8., elected a 
member, 218. 

Livingston, book-plate, 246. 

Locke, Samuel, 289, 290. 

Lombard, Herbert E., appointed 
teller, 2; deposit of book-plates, 
225, 244. 

London, New England Co., gift of 
Harvard Catalogue of 1721, 301. 

London, State Paper Office, Har- 
vard Catalogue of 1674 in, 299. 

Long, Edward, 361. 

Lord, Arthur, committee to an- 
nounce president, 218. 

Loslein, Petrus, printer, 58. 


Louisiana, newspapers of, 404. 
Low, Nathaniel, Almanac, 63. 
Lowell, John, book-plate, 246. 
Lynner, Nicolas de, 56. 


M 

McCall, Archibald, 338. 

McCall, George, 338. 

McCall, Samuel, Sen., 338. 

McCall, Samuel, Jr., 338. 

M’Culloch, William, rinter, addi- 
tions to Thomas’ ‘Printing,’ 241. 

Mellvaine, David, 338. 

Mcllvaine, William, 339. 

Mackinen, R., 

Macrobius, Ambrosius T., 29. 

Maine, newspapers of, 417. 

Martin, Mr., 89, 91. 

Maryland, Colonial laws, 345, dis- 
allowed, 354, 355, 358, 359. 

Mason, William C., 

Massachusetts, Colonial laws dis- 
apa 345, 348, 351, 353-359, 
61 

Massachusetts Bay Company, see 
Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 
photographing newspapers, 255; 

arvard broadsides, 265. 

Mather, Cotton, ‘Brand Pluck’d 
out of the Burning,’ 252; ‘Mag- 
nalia,’ mentions Harvard Cata- 
logue, 277, 299, 300. 

Mather, Increase, 282, 298. 

Mather, Nathaniel, book-plate, 245. 

Mather, Samuel, book-label, 246. 

Matthews, Albert, 304; ‘Tentative 
Lists of Tempory Students at 
Harvard College,’ 279; lists of 
newspapers giving irregular Har- 
vard Commencements, 293n. 

May, Cornelius, 310. 

Meade, George G., 307. 

Mechanic Apprentices’ Association, 
246. 

Mechanic Library, 
book plate, 241. 

Menominee Indians, 72. 

‘Mercure de France, Le,’ on alma- 
nacs, 61. 

Mexico, Poinsett’s Career in Mex- 
ico, 77-92, with bibliography, 
78-92; independence of, 80; domi- 
nance of c= 81; distrust of 
U. S., 83 ; republicanism, 84, 
89; factions in Masonic 
lodges, 86; religious intolerance, 
87. 


New Haven, 


— 

| 
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Meton, astronomer, 22, 26, 33. 

—— Calendar Stone, see Calen- 
ars. 

Micmac Indians, 70. 

Middlebrook, Elijah, 102. 

Mildmay, William, 274. 

Minor, Manassah, Journal, 95. 

Minor, Thomas, Journal, 94. 

Minuit, Peter, 311. 

Moland, John, 339. 

Mommsen, Theodor, ‘Chronica Mi- 


nora,’ 52. 
Colonial law disal- 


Montserrat, 
lowed, . 
Moore, Francis, ‘Vox Stellarum,’ 


56. 
Morison, Samuel E., elected a mem- 


Muller, Johann, I 
vum,’ first printed rubricated al- 
manac, 58, 242. 

Murray, John, book-plate, 247. 


N 


Nasica, Scipio, 40. 
Nelson, Thomas, 332. 

Nelson, William, 2; death an- 
nounced, 224, obituary of, 229. 
= England’s First Fruits,’ 273, 

76. 
New Hampshire, Colonial laws dis- 
allowed, 348, 353, 355, 358. 
New Jersey, Dutch settlement, 310; 
Colonial laws, 345, 348, 353, 356, 


357. 

New York, Colonial laws, 351, dis- 
allowed, 354, 355, 357, 358, 360. 

New York, Dutch settlement, 309, 
312. 

‘New York Evangelist,’ file acquir- 
ed, 238 


New York Historical Society, has 
Harvard broadsides, 265. 

New York Public Library, has Har- 
vard broadsides, 265. 

‘Newport Mercury,’ photostat cop- 
ies, 254. 

Newspapers, importance of the Bib- 
liography of American, 2, 4; large 
acquisitions, 4, 221, 231; deposit 
of duplicates, 222; Mexican and 
Peruvian accessions, 222; New 


American Antiquarian Society. 


Hampshire, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, 231; collect- 
ion of amateur, 232; German, 232 : 
purchase of Mexico and Guate- 
mala newspapers, 233; photastat 
copies, 248; Bibliography of 
American Newspapers, Pe Il. 


363-449. 

Nichols, Charles L., Recording Sec- 
retary, re-elected, 219, and sworn 
to duty, 220; Publication Com- 
mittee, re-elected, 219; account 
of Faustus Association, 250. 

Noble, John, 286. 

Nones, origin, 40. 

Norcross, Grenville H., elected a 
member, 2; life membership, 232. 

Norfolk, Vir., city charter, 352. 

North Carolina, Colonial laws, 345, 
351, 352, 354, 356, 358. 

Nova Scotia, Colonial laws disal- 
lowed, 359. 

‘North Carolina Gazette,’ 254. 

Nostradamus, Almanac, 62. 


O 


Oakes, Urian, 280, 298. 

Ojibwa Indians, 72. 

Olympic games, 26. 

Op den Graeff, Abraham, 308. 
Op den Graeff, Dirck, 307. 
Osborn, Henry, 331. 

Osler, William, 272, 282. 
Otis, James, Jr., 246. 
Oxenstjerna, Axel, 317. 


P 


Paine, Nathaniel, Councillor, re- 
elected, 219. 

Paine, Robert Treat, Jr., 252. 

Palmer, Thomas, book plate, 246. 

Palmer, William, P. elected a mem- 
ber, 218. 

Pancirollus, on the hour-glass, 40. 

Parker, James, gift of diaries of, 240. 

Partridge, John, ‘Merlinus Libera- 
tus,’ 56. 

Pastorius, Francis D., 307. 

Patten, Nathaniel, Almanac, 104. 

‘Pawtucket Gazette,’ file acquired, 


238. 
Archaeological Museum, 


Peace, Wm. Penn on, 320; advo- 
cates of, 325. 

Pearse, Salem, ‘Celestial Diary,’ 42. 

Peirescius, 52. 


| = 
| 
ber, 2. 
Morrow, Curtis H., 238. 
Morse, Mrs. Emma De F., 223. 
le Morse, Francis C., arranges Staf- 
it fordshire pottery, 223. 
i. Moss, Joseph, Almanac, 96. 
aD Muhlenburg, John P. G., 307. 
| 
| 
il 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
224. 
| 
j 
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Penn, John, on Pennsylvania boun- 


325, 327, 328. 

Pennsylvania, Swedish Beginning 
of Penn. and Other Events in 
Penn. History, 220, 305-341; first 
settlers, 306; notable men, 307; 
first Swedish settlement, 314; 
oldest churches, 317; maintains 
peace, 320, 335; Connecticut land 
claims, 325; petition to Congress, 
330, and decision of Court, 334; 
Colonial laws disallowed, 345, 
353, 355, 357-359, 362. 

Pennsylvania Historical Society has 
Harvard broadsides, 265. 

Peters, Richard, 338. 

Peters, William, 339. 

Pezet, Federico A., gift, 222. 

Philadelphia, oldest church, 318; 
Assembly balls, 336. 

Phips, Spencer, 287. 

Phips, William, 282. 

Phoenix Society, book-plate, 247. 

Pictor, Bernard, printer, 58. 

Pierce, Richard, 244. 

Pierpont, Ebenezer, 284. 

Plimpton, George A.., 2. 

Plumsted, William, 339. 

Poinsett, Joel Roberts, Poinsett’s 
Career in Mexico, 77-92; with bib- 
liograpy, 78-92; first U.S. minister 
to Mexico, 77; recall, 77, 92; early 
career, 79; Poinsettia pulcherri- 
ma, 79; Clay’s instructions to, 
80; supports Monroe doctrine, 
80, 83, 85, treaty of limits, 78, 83; 
republicanism urged, 84; Masonic 
lodges, 86, 89; prejudice against, 
90; official endorsement, 92. 

Polyceen, James, 339. 

Postage stamps, substitute for cur- 
rency, 248. 

Pottery, American Staffordshire, 5; 
arranged, 223. 

Powars, Edward E., printer, 289. 

Pownall, Thomas, 289. 

Prince, Nathan, 287. 

Prince, Thomas, ‘Chronological 
History of New England,’ 243; 
book-plate, 245; on Samuel Tor- 
rey, 277. 

Printers, Society of Printers in Bos- 
ton and Vicinity, 251. 
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Printing, rubricated, early Ameri- 
can, 242. 

Printz, Johan, colonial governor of 
Pennsylvania, and notice of 313. 

Privy Council, Royal Disallowance 

tolemy, L. Claudius, Almagest, 22. 

Publishing Fund, 233. 

Purbach, Anton, 61. 

Purchasing Fund, 233. 

Pynson, Richard, ‘Shepheard’s Kal- 
endar,’ 1497, 59. 

Pyramids, purpose, 18, 20, 24. 

Pythagoras, ‘Kosmos,’ 22. 


Q 
oo Milo M., elected a member, 
18. 


Quincy, Josiah, 252. 


R 


Rabelais, Franciso, ‘Almanach Cal- 
cule sur le Meridional de Lyon,’ 


61. 
Ratdolt, Erhardus, printer, 58. 
Rawson, Edward, 244. 
Rawson, Mrs. Hannah (Tompson), 
244 


Rawson, Nathaniel, 244. 

‘Reading Adler,’ file acquired, 238. 

Reed, Joseph, 331, 332; on Penn. 
land title, 334. 

Regiomontanus, see Muller, Johann. 

Revere, Paul, engraved book-plates, 


246. 
Reynolds, John F., 317. 
Rhode Island, Colonial laws, 345, 


353. 
Rice, Franklin P., Publication Com- 
mittee, re-elected, 219. ; 
‘Richmond Times,’ file acquired, 
238. 
Rives, George L., on minister Poin- 
Jatin, 298 
rs, John, . 
Root, Jesse, 331; on Conn. land 
claims, 332. 
Ross, George, 329. 
Rowlandson, Joseph, 278. 
Russell, Benjamin, 250. Por 
Russell, John, oration on printing, 
252. 
Rutledge, John, a 330, 332. 


Saint-Pierre, Charles I. Castel de, 
Vabbé, 324. 

St. Vincent, Colonial laws disallow- 
ed, 359. 


|| 
dary, 327. 
Penn, Thomas, 328. 
Penn, William, ‘Essay on future 
peace of Europe,’ quoted, 320, 
and influence, 325; land grants to, 
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Salisbury, Stephen 

Salley, Alexander J a 
member, 2. 

Saunders, ‘Richard, ‘Pocket Alma- 
nack,’ 1742 

Saunders, iichard, ‘Poor Richard 
Improved,’ 

Saur, Chnstopher, German alma- 


nacs, 

Scott, John M., 340. 

Scottow, Joshua, 244. 

Seidensticker, Oswald, ‘First Cen- 
tury of German Printing in Amer- 
ica,’ 239. 

Selyns, Henry, 300. 

Sergeant, Jonathan D., 331, 332; 
on Penn. land dispute, 333. 

Sever, Nicholas, 286. 

Sewall, Samuel, book-plate, 245. 

Sewall, Samuel, 292; Diary, cited, 
301n. 

Sheet Almanacks, 107. 

Sherman, Peter, book-plate, 247. 

Sherman, Roger, 328, 329. 

Shippen, Edward, 306. 

Shippen, Mrs. Jane (Galloway) 
portrait of, 340. 

Shippen, Joseph, 338, 340. 

Shirley, William, 287, 361. 

Shurtleff, Nathaniel B., 299. 

Shute, Samuel, 286, 287. 

Sibley, John L., ‘Harvard Grad- 
uates,’ 275, 279; Harvard Cata- 
logues, 299, 300. 

Sims, Buckridge, 338. 

Sims, Joseph, 338. 

Smith, J e Berniére, gift of Har- 
vard 1801, 303. 

Smith, Jacob 

Smith; Justin H., Poinsett’s Career 
in Mexico, 3, 77-92. 

Smith, William, 327. 

Sober, John, 338. 

Solon, 25. 

Somers, John, 56 

South Carolina, Colonial laws, 243, 
345, 351, 355. 

Special Gilts Fund, 233. 

Spenceley, Joseph Winfred, book- 
plates, 244. 

Stafford, Hosea, pseud. for Nehe- 
miah ‘Strong, 102. 

‘Statesman,’ New York, 


quired, 238. 
Stedman, Alexander, 338. 
Stedman, Charles, 338. 
Stiles, Ezra, Diary, mentioned, 282. 
Stoughton, William, 282, 286. 


file ac- 


American Antiquarian Society. 


Strong, Jedediah, 327. 

Strong, Nehemiah, notice of, 101, 
and first almanacs, 102; on ’Bick- 
erstaff’s almanacs, 102; ‘letters to 
E. Babcock on his 104; 
book label, 246. 

Maximilien de Bethune, duc 


Sundial 40. 

Susquehanna Company, land pur- 
chase in Wyoming valley, 326. 

Sutton, Hannah, book label, 246. 

Svanen, or Swan, 313. 

Swedes in Pennsylvania, Swedish 
Beginning of Pennsylvania, 305, 
320; protest of English, 316; 

peaceful relations, 320. 

Swift, J John, 337-339. 

Swift, Jonothan, 56. 

Swift Joseph, 340; Journal, quoted, 


Swift, Mrs. Mary (Shippen), 339, 
340. 
Swift, Samuel, 340. 


T 
Tailer, Mrs. Rebecca (Stoughton), 


286. 

Tailer, William, 286. 

Taylor, Abram, 338. 

Taylor, Charles H., Jr., gift, 222. 

Tenny, Joseph A., Fund, 233 

Texas, annexation of, 85, 90. 

Thales, astronomer, ’22. 

Thomas, Benjamin F., Local His- 
tory Fund, 233, 240. 

Thomas, Isaiah, 2, 240, 250, 251, 
252, 289; Almanae, 63; ‘History 
of Printing,’ additions to, 241; 
bookplates, 246. 

Thomas, Isaiah, Jr., 289. 

Thomas, Robert B., Almanac, 63. 

Thomson, Adam, 338. 

Thorndike, Israel, 294. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., death an- 
nounced, 5; obituary ‘of, 10. 

Tilden, George L., 247. 

Tinicum Island, first seat of civil 
and religious history in Penn., 
314, 317. 

Toltecs, calculations of time, 49. 

Tompson, Edward, 244. 

Tompson, Edward, ’pook-plate, 243, 
245. 

Tompson, Samuel, book-plate, 244. 

Torrey, Samuel, Harvard non-grad- 
uate, 277, 279. 
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Torrey, William, ‘Brief Discourse 
concerning Futurities,’ 277. 
Travis, Daniel, Almanac, 96. 

Treat, Robert, Almanac, 96. 

Trotter, James, 338, 339. 

Tulley, John, Almanac, 95. 

Turner, Joseph, 338. 

Tuttle, Julius H., nominating com- 
mittee, 218; Publication Com- 
mittee, re-elected, 219. 

Twells, William C. 340. 


U 


United States, Poinsett’s Career, 
as first U. S. minister to Mexico, 
77-92. 

Usselinx, Willem, conference with 
Gustavus, and granted charter 
of South Co., 313. 

Utley, Samuel, obituaries of A. F. 
Bandelier 7, A. Fortier, J. Green, 
8, D. G. Hill, 9, R. G. Thwaites, 
10; Councillor, re-elected, 219; 
obituaries of R. A. Brock, R. C. 
H. Catterall, 227, A. F. Chamber- 
lain, 228, W. Nelson, 229. 


Vv 


Van Driessen, Petrus, ‘De Aanbid- 
delyke Wegen Gods zyne Souve- 
raine Bestieringe,’ 243. 

Vaux, Richard, 340. 

Victoria, Gaudalu , 82, 88, 92. 

Virginia, Colonial laws, 344, dis- 
allowed, 346, 355-361. 

Vries, David P. de, on Gov. Printz, 
315. 


WwW 


Wadsworth, Benjamin, 286, 287. 
akeman, Samuel, Harvard non- 
graduate, 277. 

Walker, Edward, book-plate, 246. 

Wallace, John, 337, 338. 

Ward, Henry George, on England’s 
power in Mexico, 82; on federal 

rinciples, 85, 88; censured by 
ngland, 91. 

= Charles Francis, Fund, 
33 


Washburn, Charles G., Councillor, 

re-elected, 219; gift, 247. 
Washington, George, 307, 330, 339. 
Watches, earliest invention, 43. 
Watson, Ben M., 226. 
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Webster, Charles R., Almanac, 63. 

Weiler, John, 239. 

West, Mr., 348. 

West, Benjamin, 340. 

West, Benjamin, Almanac, 63, 102. 

West Indies, Colonial laws disal- 
lowed, 358. 

Wetmore, William, bcok-plate, 246. 

Whipple, William, 331, 334. 

Whitcomb, Henry C., 251. 

White, Thomas, 339. 

Whitney, James L., Fund, 232, 233. 

Whittier, John G., ‘Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim,’ 307. 

Wilcocks, John, 338. 

Willard, Joseph, 294. 

Willard, Samuel, ‘Compleat Body 
of Divinity,’ 243. 

William I, of assau, 319. 

Williams, John, book-plate, 245. 

Willing, Charles, 338, 340. 

Willing, Thomas, 329, 339. 

Willis, Nathaniel, 289. 

Wilmington, Del., first settlement 
of Swedes in, 313. 

Wilson, James, 331, 332; on Penn. 
land dispute, 333. 

Wing, John, ‘Olympia Domata,’ 42. 

Winship, George P., 254; Councillor, 
re-elected, 219. 

Winslow, Josiah, Harvard non-grad- 
uate, 277. 

Winthrop, John, 289. 

Wischeart, Ninian, 338. 

Wiswall, Ichabod, Harvard non- 
graduate, 277. 

Witte, Henning, ‘Diarii biographi- 
ci,’ cited, 300. 

Woodhouse, John, Almanac, 62. 

Worde, Wynkyn de, ‘Almanacke,’ 
59 


og. 
‘World Almanac,’ 15. 
Wrangle, Charles M. 
of, 319. 
Wyoming Controversy, 325. 
Wyoming Valley, land claims by 
Connecticut settlers, 326. 


Y 


Yale University, Library, has Har- 
vard broadsides, 

Young, Edward J., Harvard theses 

or quaestiones, 271. 


Z 
Zavala, Lorenzo de, 86, 88. 


von, notice 


Wayne, Anthony, 307. 


Zwaanendael, 311. 
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_PRICE-LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


TRANSACTIONS 


Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 10 
Volume 11 
Volume 12 

Note.—With the intention of giving a larger circulation to its pub- 
lications, the Society has decided to place only a nominal price on its 
volumes and has accordingly issued the above revised price-list. A full 
set of the Transactions will be sold for $35.00, or, excluding volume 2, 
which will possibly be reprinted, for $25.00. 


PROCEEDINGS 


(out of print) 


fk Whe 


1812-1849 (printed 1912, 582 pp.) . ; : $2.50 

1856-1880 (semi-annual) 4 - . each 0.50 

n. s. 1880-1914 (semi-annual) ; : . each 1,00 
Nore.—The Proceedings of 1849-1855 can be supplied only in part, - 


since most of them are out of print. The new series of Proceedings began 
in October, 1880, and from 1880 to 1913 consists of 23 volumes, with 
either two or three issues in a volume. The price is $1.00 per issue, and 
$2.50 per bound volume. 


THE SOCIETY ALSO HAS FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING BOOKS. 


Chandler Genealogy, by George Chandler, 1883 . . $10.00 
Waldo Genealogy, by Waldo Lincoln, 2 vols. 1902 . 10.00 
Tracts relating to the Currency of the Massachusetts 

Bay, ed. by A. MeF. Davis, 1902 pp. 394 . 1.50 
The Confiseation of John Chandler’s Estate, by 
A. MeF. Davis, 1903, pp. 296 - : ; 1.50 
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